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PREFACE. 


Man  is  by  nature  nomadic,  ever  seeking  his  unfound  happi- 
ness in  some  change  of  condition,  scene,  or  place.  Man  is 
also  by  nature  inquisitive,  seeking  to  know  everything,  and 
all  about  it.  When  he  roams,  therefore,  he  likes  a  cheerful 
companion,  who  can  tell  him  all  about  what  he  sees— the 
name  of  each  place,  and  its  history,  real  and  legendary.  lie 
thus  not  only  acquires  knowledge,  but  passes  the  time  plea- 
santly ;  and  if  his  companion  be  a  sensible  fellow,  who  knows 
when  to  hold  his  tongue,  he  likes  him  all  the  better.  Now, 
this  bo^k  is  just  such  a  companion;  it  will  tell  the  reader  all 
about  what  he  sees  in  this  interesting  tour,  and  will,  more- 
over,  submit  without  a  grumble  ii  be  shut  up  ana  jut  aside 
^whenever  he  feels  inclined  to   meditate.    >'uv,  more;  for 

•  if*'*  , 

those  who,  with  all  man's  nomad'c  disposition,  lack  the 
opportunity  to  cany  out  their  weutienngpj  it  will  .spread 
before  their  mind's  eye  Nature  i..':,<.-  most  maried  aspects, 

and   trau  port  them    in   spirit  far  from   their  own  tire.-ide 

to  grand  and  glorious  scenes,  rendered  mure  deer  to  etch 
-hunt  American  as  the  theatre  of  the  most  thrilling 
epU  ;      f  that  glorious  war  that  made  him  so.    Thevali 


IV  PREFACE. 

of  the  Hudson,  probably,  presents  the  boldest  and  most 
beautiful  river  scenery  in  America,  and  comprises  from  its 
mouth  to  its  source  a  greater  and  more  striking  variety  $ban 
can  be  easily  matched  elsewhere.  At  the  one  extremity  we 
have  a  lovely  bay,  bearing  on  its  bosom  crowds  of  vessels 
carrying  the  flags  of  every  maritime  nation  in  the  world, 
with  its  shores  fringed  by  wharves  and  set  with  the  crowded 
streets  of  one  of  the  most  civilized  cities  of  the  earth ;  at  the 
other,  everything  is  wild  and  grand,— the  placid  river  is  now 
a  foaming  cataract,  its  banks  are  rugged  hills,  now  bare  in 
savage  grandeur,  and  now  clad  with  green  oaks  or  dark  with 
sombre  cedars,  while  the  deep  silence  of  nature  is  broken 
only  by  the  roar  of  the  water  or  the  shrill  scream  of  the 
eagle  as  he  wings  his  way  to  his  rock-built  eyry.  A  more 
striking  contrast  cannot  well  be  conceived,  and  can  less  easily 
be  found.  All  through  this  valley  the  mere  lover  of  natural 
beauty  finds  some  sweet  surprise  at  every  step,  and  the 
philosopher  sees  spread  before  him  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing pages  of  geological  record,  while  every  sheltered  nook  or 
rocky  chfT' has  its 'own  V.il'd  t'afe  p£  thrilling  interest — 


*  <• 


i « «  • 


"  Though  of  thejiastfrojn  no  carved  shrines, 

Canvas,  ot  UeiH'lesJs  *;  jrves,  we  learn, 

Yet  aHtDuret  .streams  aid  shadowy  pines 
c(   Ar/*  hun,^  witii^legejitjs  wfid  and  stern: 
Vln'de'epJ.dVK'lJlGn-^Qn  mountain  side, 
'  Are  graves'  whence  stately  pines  have  sprang, 

Naught  telling  how  the  victims  died, 

Save  faint  tradition's  faltering  tongue." 

In  fulfilling  the  office  of  guide  to  these  beauteous  scenes, 
it  has  been  our  endeavour  to  cull  their  " faint  traditions" 
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from  every  available  source,  and  so  to  inweave  them  with 
the  description  of  the  scenery  as  to  make  our  Guide  not  a 
mere  tourist's  hand-book,  telling  the  traveller  where  to  go 
and  what  to  admire,  but  an  interesting  companion — gossip- 
ing now  and  then  of  the  strange  old  legends  of  our  Indian 
predecessors,  but  telling  chiefly  of  that  handful  of  brave  men 
who — 

"Mustered  in  their  simple  dress, 
For  wrongs  to  seek  a  stern  redress; 
To  right  those  wrongs,  come  weal,  come  woe, — 
To  perish,  or  o'ercome  their  foe;" 

the  glorious  results  of  whose  prudence,  perseverance,  and 
valour  we  inherit ;  for  they — 

"  Flung  wide  our  banner's  6tarry  field 
In  triumph  to  the  breeze, 
And  spread  broad  maps  of  cities  where 
Once  waved  the  forest  trees. 
Hurrah!" 


In  the  illustration  of  this  work,  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  obtain  faithful  delineation! of  the  places  represented  ;  and 
for  this  truthful  exactness  the  reader  is  much  indebted  to 
t  )  eminent  photographer,  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Broadway,  New 
fork,  from  whose  beautiful  sun-paintings  the  riews  repre- 
sented have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  taken. 


the 
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"  'Mid  the  dark  rocks  that  watch  his  bed, 
Glitters  the  mighty  Hudson  spread, 
Unrippled  save  by  drops  that  fall 
From  shrubs  that  fringe  his  mountain  wall." 

Bryant. 

11  LYING  already  conducted  the  traveller  over  the  empire 
city  of  New  York,  and  pointed  out  all  that  seemed 
likely  to  attract  or  interest  him  there  (vide  "  Nelsons' 
Guide  to  the  City  of  New  York  and  its  Neighbour- 
hood'1 ,  we  purpose  now  proceeding  with  him  on  a 
tour  up  tin-  Kivt-r  Hudson,  and  to  the  more  interesting 
points  on  its  tributaries.  There  scenery  awaits  his  eye 
unsurpassed  in  beauty  in  any  country  of  the  world,  and 
hallowed  by  reminiscences  of  unequalled  historical  in- 
terest :  for  "a  the  banks  of  this  mighty  stream  occurred 
many  of  the  most  thrilling  episodes  of  our  glorious 
Revolution  they  were  the  ^-'-wr  of  Arnold's  treachery, 
of  Andivs  melancholy  death,  and  of  Burgoyne's  sur- 
render; while  unnumbered  legends  \<  A  float  like  clouds 
of  incense  round  the  summits  of  its  bordering  moun- 
tains, and  hover  o'er  its  beauteous  reaches.    Bere  I 

Id  trump  fcer  blew  his  last  blast  en  epijt  den  duyvel; 
there  ii  the  devil's  Dans  Kammerjonyon  bluemoun- 

;i   top  '      Squaw  Spirit,  to  whom  the 


(i  THE  FULTON  FOLLY. 

Manitou  delegates  the  management  of  the  Hudson 
weather — together  with  the  minor  occupations  of  pro- 
viding the  world  with  new  moons,  and  of  cutting  the 
old  ones  into  stars.  On  this  very  stone  Rip  van  Winkle's 
head  is  said  to  have  reposed  for  twenty  long  years, 
after  his  debauch  with  the  wondrous  old  skittle-playing 
Dutchmen;  and  yonder  is  Sleepy  Hollow,  sacred  to 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  Ichabod  Crane^  and  through 
which,  for  aught  we  know,  the  headless  Hessian  yet 
careers ;  and  aye  as  we  sail  on — each  rocky  bluff,  each 
spreading  reach,  each  opening  creek  has  its  own  fresh 
scene  of  beauty — its  own  historical  episode — its  own 
romantic  legend. 

The  Rhine  of  America — nay,  more — the  Hudson  com- 
bines all  the  romance  of  the  Rhine  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  Danube  with  the  soft  beauty  of  the  Elbe.  In  the 
history  of  civilization,  too,  the  Hudson  occupies  a  no 
less  important  place  ;  for  its  waters  were  the  cradle  of 
that  mighty  power  which  is  even  now  silently  revolu- 
tionizing the  earth — binding  together  in  amicable 
intercourse  all  the  nations  of  the  globe,  and  lending, 
alas !  fresh  terrors  to  the  dark  spirit  of  naval  warfare. 
Two-and-fifty  years  ago,  Fulton  launched  the  first 
steamboat*  on  the  waters  of  the  Hudson — the  mere 
germ  of  those  floating  palaces  which  are  now  its  pride. 
The  Fulton  Folly,  as  the  sneering  spectators  termed 


*  To  Robert  Fulton  belongs  incontestable-  the  honour  of  having  first 
applied  steam  navigation  to  any  practical  and  useful  purpose.  Various 
unsuccessful  attempts  had,  however,  been  previously  made  in  Britain— by 
Jonathan  Hall  in  1737;  Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  in  Dumfriesshire,  in 
1773— another  in  1786;  by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  in  1794;  Mr.  Henry 
Dell's  model,  made  in  1S00  fcr  Viscount  Melville,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
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it — The  Clermont,  as  its  maker  named  it,  has  now 
its  representative  on  every  navigable  river  and  on  every 
ocean  of  the  world. 

"Sec  how  he  sconis  all  human  arguments — 
See  that  no  car  he  wants,  nor  other  sail 
Than  his  own  (steam),  between  so  distant  shores! " 

But  what  a  change  within  these  few  years  !  Then,  a 
steamboat  voyage  from  New  York  to  Albany,  160  miles, 
occupied  36  hours,  and  cost  seven  dollars,  exclusive  of 
meals ;  now,  the  passage  is  easily  and  often  made  in  9| 
hours,  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar,  or  frequently  less  !  Let 
men  pause  ere  they  again  throw  discouragement  on  the 
kindling  fire  of  genius. 

The  quotation  from  Bryant,  with  which  we  have 
cummeiieed,  may  seem  somewhat  inapplicable  now  that 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson  are  continually  furrowed  by 
B  thousand  keels, — the  splendid  steamboats  chasing 
one  another  like  floating  meteors,  while  the  white  Bails 
of  innumerable  sailing  vessels  glitter  like  clouds  in  the 

evening  sun:  but  it  was  not  bo  when,  as  the  Sb  ltem- 
i  i  k,  the  glorious  Btream  rolled  through 

"i.  ;.  where  murmuring  vines  end  the  hernia 

i    irdcd  with  nn^>,  end  In  gun  a,  Indistinct  in  the  twilight, 

Stood  like  Druids  <>f  oUl," 

and  mirrored  themselves  in  its  glittering  waters  wh(  d 
do  foot  pressed  its  brink  save  that  of  wanderin 


Adml  !  Ml.  S\  : 

ton,  who  construct  reseel  on  the  Forth  end  Qydi  I          which 

with  eeee  a  the  tow  mllea  en  bour;  bat  the             a  pro. 

it  wan  *<>  gi  ..  Injury  lo  Uw  b.itiWv 
the  Idea  wu  .aj.ui'!":. 
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or  thirsty  deer — and  the  deep  silence  of  nature  was 
broken  only  by  the  roar  of  the  cataract  or  the  scream  of 
some  wandering  eagle. 

More  than  three  centuries  ago,  in  1523,  the  bay  of 
New  York,  the  embouchure  of  the  Hudson,  was  en- 
tered for  the  first  time  by  civilized  man  in  the  person 
of  Giovanne  Yerrazzani,  a  Florentine,  in  the  service  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  who  explored  the  whole  coast 
from  the  Carolinas  to  Nova  Scotia,  taking  formal  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  French  king, 
calling  it  New  France — the  title  held  by  Canada  while 
it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  Verrazzani 
appears  to  have  remained  in  this  harbour  about  fifteen 
days,  and  to  have  had  considerable  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  of  whom  he  presents  a  very  favourable 
picture,  both  as  to  amenity  and  discretion ;  for  he  says, 
that  they  came  "  in  great  companies  in  small  boats  to 
the  ship,  with  their  faces  all  bepainted  with  divers 
colours,  bringing  their  wives  with  them,  whereof  they 
were  very  jealous ;  they  themselves  entering  aboard 
the  ship,  and  staying  there  a  good  space,  but  causing 
their  wives  to  stay  in  their  boats.  Oftentimes  one  of  the 
two  kings  coming  with  his  queene,  and  many  gentle- 
men, for  their  pleasure  to  see  us ;  and  sometimes  the 
king  drawing  his  bow,  and  running  up  and  down  with 
his  gentlemen,  making  much  sport  to  gratify  our  men." 

Alas!  one  of  these  same  gentlemen  is  as  much  a 
stranger  now  in  the  sail-studded  bay  of  New  York 
as  was  Giovanne  Yerrazzani  but  three  centuries  ago. 
Unmolested  and  unheard  Of  for  nearly  another  century, 

"  Wild  in  the  woods  the  noble  savage  ran," 
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till  in  1G09  Hendrick  Hudson,  an  English  navigator 
in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  seek- 
ing a  north-west  passage  to  China,  entered  the  NaSROWS 
in  his  vessel  the  Half  Moon.     His  first  anchorage  was 
at  Sandy  Hook ;  and  of  Manhattan  Island,  on  which 
New  York  is  now  built,  he  writes,  little  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  that  "  it  was  wild  and  rough ; 
a  thick  forest  covered  the  parts  where  anything  would 
grow ;  its  beach  was  broken  and  sandy,  full  of  inlets ;  its 
interior  presented  hills  of  stony  and  sandy  alluvium, 
masses  of  rock,  ponds,  swamps,  and  marshes."     Subse- 
quently losing  one  of  his  men— one  Colman,  an  English 
sailor— by  an  arrow  shot  by  a  party  of  natives  from  the 
Manhattan  side,  and  receiving  other  unfriendly  demon- 
strations from  the  same  tribe,  he  weighed  anchor,  and 
Stood  into  the  Bay  of  New  York,  which  he  found  most 
sat'.'  and  commodious.    Continuing  his  intercourse  with 
the  natives  of  Staten  Island  and  the  New  Jersey  side, 
whom  he  found  "seeming  glad  of  our  coining,"  clothed 
in   elk  skins,  and  vry  civil,    as  a  reward   for  their 
civility,  he  dressed  them  in  red  coats,  to  their  extrava- 
.  nt  delight;  and,  finally,  after  kin-to  eight  days,  to 
ascertain  more  correctly  the  disposition  of  the  nati\<  s, 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  In'  'j^t  under-weigh,  and  pro- 
•  I  •  •  1  slowly  up  the  river  destined  to  bear  bis  name, 
little  doubting  bnl  it  would  prove  the  much-desi] 
i  i  fhina  I     But,  a    old  Knickerbocker 
\ti,r  sailinj   aboves  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  he 
found  the  watery  world  around  him  began  togro*  m< 
shallow  and  confined,  the  curreni  more  rapid  and  per- 
fectly fresh-  phenomena  wA  anoommon  In  theaso 
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of  rivers,  but  which  puzzled  the  honest  Dutchmen 
prodigiously.  A  consultation  was  therefore  called,  and 
having  deliberated  full  six  hours,  they  were  brought 
to  a  determination  by  the  ship's  running  aground; 
whereupon  they  unanimously  concluded  that  there  was 
but  little  chance  of  getting  to  China  in  this  direction. 
A  boat  was,  however,  despatched  to  explore  higher  up 
the  river,  which  on  its  return  confirmed  the  opinion. 
Upon  this  the  ship  was  warped  ofT,  and  put  about 
with  great  difficult}',  being,  like  most  of  her  sex,  ex- 
ceeding hard  to  govern ;  and  the  adventurous  Hudson 
returned  down  the  river — with  a  prodigious  flea  in  his 
ear ! n 

Several  voyages  were  afterwards  made  from  Holland 
to  the  river  Mohegan  or  Manhattan,  as  it  was  then 
called ;  and  a  few  years  later,  a  body  of  Dutch  mer- 
chants, who  had  obtained  from  the  States  General  a 
patent  for  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  Hudson  River, 
formed  the  resolution  of  establishing  a  trading  settle- 
ment. To  this  end  they  erected  a  fort  near  what  is  now 
called  Albany,  which  they  named  Fort  Orange ;  and  a 
few  trading-houses  on  the  island  of  New  York,  then 
called  by  its  Indian  name,  Manhattan— a  name  derived, 
Bays  the  veracious  Knickerbocker,  from  "a  custom 
among  the  Squaws,  in  the  early  settlement,  of  wearing 
men's  hats,  as  is  still  done  among  many  tribes.'* 
"  Hence,"  as  we  are  told  by  an  old  governor,  who  was 
somewhat  of  a  wag,  and  flourished  almost  a  century 
since,  and  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  wits  of  Philadelphia — 
"hence  arose  the  appellation  of  Man-hat-on, first  given 
to  the  Indians,  and  afterwards  to  the  island" — a  stupid 
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joke!  but  well  enough  for  a  governor.  Another  ety- 
mology, still  more  ancient,  and  sanctioned  by  the  coun- 
tenance of  our  ever-to-be-lamented  Dutch  ancestors,  is 
that  found  in  certain  letters  yet  extant,*  which  passed 
between  the  early  governors  and  their  neighbouring 
powers,  wherein  it  is  called  indifferently  Monhattoes, 
Munhatoe,  and  Manhattoes  ;  which  are  evidently  un- 
important variations  of  the  same  name :  for  our  wise 
forefathers  set  little  store  by  those  niceties,  either  in 
orthography  or  orthoepy,  which  form  the  sole  study  of 
many  learned  men  and  women  of  this  hypercritical  age. 
This  last  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  great 
Indian  spirit  Manetho,  who  was  supposed  to  make 
this  island  his  favourite  abode,  on  account  of  its  un- 
common delights.  For  the  Indian  traditions  affirm 
that  the  bay  was  once  a  translucid  lake,  filled  with 
silver  and  golden  fish,  in  the  midst  of  which  lay  this 
beautiful  island,  covered  with  every  variety  of  fruits 
and  flowers;  but  that  the  sudden  irruption  of  the 
Hudson  laid  waste  the  blissful  scenes,  and  Manetho 
took  his  flight  beyond  the  great  waters  of  Ontario. 
These,  however,  are  fabulous  legends,  to  which  very 
cautious  credence  musl  be  given;  and  although  I  am 
willing  to  admit  the  last  quoted  orthography  of  the 
name  as  very  suitable  for  prose,  yet  ia  there  another 
one,  founded  on  .-till  more  ancient  and  indisputable 
authority,  which  I  particularly  delight  in,  Beeingthat  it 
is  at  once  poetical,  melodious,  and  significant]  -and  this 
is  recorded  in  the  before  mentioned  voyage  of  the 

•  Vi  U  IlaunT  il  State  Papon 
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great  Hudson,  written  by  Master  Juet,  who  clearly 
and  correctly  calls  it  Manna-Hatta— that  is  to  say, 
the  Island  of  Manna ;  or,  in  other  words,  "  a  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey !" 

The  British  monarch,  and  his  representatives  in 
A  merica,  founding  their  claims  partly  on  the  discovery 
of  the  Cabots  in  the  previous  century,  and  partly  on 
their  "  declared  intention''''  to  appropriate  this  same 
region,  disputed  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to  occupy  it ; 
and  in  1G13,  the  very  first  year  of  their  settlement,  Cap- 
tain Argal,  who  had  proceeded  from  Virginia  to  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  French 
settlers  there,  on  his  return  visited  the  Dutch  settlers 
on  the  Hudson,  and  claiming  the  country  for  his  sove- 
reign, he  demanded  their  acknowledgment  of  his  autho- 
rity. Being  too  few  to  resist,  they  prudently  submitted. 
But  next  year,  a  new  governor  having  arrived  with  an 
additional  complement  of  settlers,  the  claims  of  England 
were  defied,  and  the  payment  of  the  tribute  imposed  by 
Argal  resisted.  Alive  to  their  danger,  the  colonists 
erected  another  fort  on  the  south-west  point  of  Long 
Island,  for  the  better  protection  of  their  independence. 
For  a  series  of  years  they  now  enjoyed  unmolested  tran- 
quillity. 

In  1621,  the  Dutch  Republic,  desirous  of  giving  a  more 
secure  starting  basis  to  the  infant  colony,  granted  to  the 
Dutch  "West  India  Company  an  extensive  territory  on 
1  n  >th  sides  of  the  Hudson,  and  entitled  it  the  New  Nether- 
lands. The  boundaries  were  not  accurately  laid  down, 
but  the  territory  was  considered  by  the  company  to  ex- 
tend from  the  Connecticut  River  at  the  north,  to  the 
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Delaware  River*  in  the  south.  Under  the  fostering  care 
of  this  company,  the  settlement  prospered.  The  cities 
of  New  Amsterdam,  as  New  York  was  then  call 
and  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany,  rapidly  increased  ;  and 
in  addition  they  erected  a  fort  in  1623  on  the  Delaware, 
and  named  it  Nassau  ;  and  ten  years  later,  another  on 
the  Connecticut,  which  they  called  Good  Hope.  In 
1638,  the  Swedes  erected  a  fort  and  founded  a  colony  ou 
the  bank  of  the  Delaware  within  the  territories  claimed 
by  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  disputes  of  the  two  nations,  or 
rather  bands  of  settlers,  gave  rise  to  many  quarrels, 
which  are  most  amusingly  related  by  old  Knicker- 
bocker, and  which,  in  a  few  years,  terminated  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  Swedes.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
administration  of  the  first  governor  appointed  by  the 
East  India  Company,  YVouter  van  Twiller,  the  English 
began  to  extend  their  settlements  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  Massachusetts  into  Connecticut ;  number!  — 
disputes  were  now  continually  occurring  :i  the 

two  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Good  Hope,  yet  neither 
got  the  forms  of  courtesy  or  the  rights  of 
humanity,  and  the  English  not  only  literally  as- 
the  Dutch  with  provisions  for  man  and 
joined  with  them  in  a  war  (1646)  against  the  India 

asions  had  rendered  this  bancem  ssary. 
About  twenty  yean  after  this,  however,  Charles  II., 
the  then  king  of  Britain,  who,  notwithstanding  a  heavj 
debt  of  gratitude  due  the  Dutch  for  kindness  received 
during  his  exile,  had  conceived  a  peculiar  aversion  t" 
thf  ] pi,-  <.f  Holland,  and  neglected  no  means  to  pro- 

•    I  h-  Iinlian  n  uiu-  of  the  rhiT  wn<    '  MJ  its  t- 

noimooftblc  niu\  »n  !  u  Lot  «i 

.  Ware,  gorernoi  .  la  161 1. 
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voke  the  wrath  of  the  States  General,  granted  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  a  charter,  conveying  him  the 
whole  province  of  the  New  Netherlands,  An  arma- 
ment was  fitted  out,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Nichols,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
province  he  was  sent  to  conquer.  Unsupported  by  his 
countrymen,  the  gallant  old  Dutchman,  Governor 
Stuyvesant,  was  fain  to  capitulate,  and  on  the  27th  of 
August  1664,  articles  of  capitulation,  highly  favourable 
to  the  colonists,  were  signed  at  the  governor's  farm, 
by  commissioners,  on  behalf  of  both  parties.  Immedi- 
ately after  its  subjugation.  New  Amsterdam  received 
the  name  of  New  York,  and  this  appellation  was  also 
extended  to  the  whole  province.  Fort  Orange,  which 
also  capitulated  before  the  end  of  the  month,  had  its 
name  changed  to  Albany.  In  1673,  during  the  second 
war  with  Holland,  the  Dutch  repossessed  themselves  of 
New  York,  through  the  pusillanimous,  if  not  treacher- 
ous surrender  of  Colonel  Manning ;  but  after  a  few 
months'  occupation,  it  was  finally  ceded  to  the  English 
by  the  treaty  of  Westminster  in  1674,  and  in  their 
possession  it  remained  for  upwards  of  a  century,  till 
our  glorious  declaration  of  independence — July  4,  1776. 
Having  thus  cursorily  traced  the  history  of  the  Hud- 
son from  the  earliest  times,  we  shall  now  say  a  few 
words  on  the  river  itself.  Two  small  streams,  rising  in 
the  Adirondack  mountains— one  in  Hamilton,  the  other 
in  Essex  county — after  a  course  of  about  40  miles  a-piece, 
unite  to  form  the  Hudson.  The  first  part  of  the  course 
of  this  stream  subsequent  to  this  junction  is  extremely 
irregular,  first  in  the  general  direction  of  south  by 
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east,  and  then  nearly  due  east  to  Sandy  Hill,  52  miles 
north  of  Albany,  where  it  takes  an  almost  rectangu- 
lar turn,  and  afterwards  flows  almost  in  a  straight 
line  nearly  due  south,  entering  New  York  Bay,  in 
lat.  40°  42'  north;  long.  74°  1'  30"  west.  Its  entire 
length  is  about  300  miles,  and  its  navigable  dis- 
tance from  Albany  to  the  sea  may  be  stated  at  about, 
half  that  distance,  though  small  sailing  vessels  may 
reach  the  head  of  tidewater  at  Troy,  about  166  miles, 
while  ships  of  the  first  class  cannot  ascend  above  Hud- 
son, about  117  miles.  Its  breadth  below  Albany  varies 
from  300  to  900  yards,  but  between  Haverstraw  and 
Piermont  it  widens  into  a  bay  termed  the  Tappan  Sea, 
whose  average  breadth  is  from  4  to  5  miles. 

Every  possible  facility  for  the  passage  of  the  Hudson 
is  afforded  the  traveller,  by  steamer  or  railway,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  The  pleasure-seeking  tourist  in 
quest  of  the  picturesque  will  most  certainly  prefer  the 
former,  and  we  now  accompany  him  on  board  one  of 
these  floating  palaces,  which,  for  size,  beauty,  comfort, 
and  luxury,  are  the  wonder  of  all  who  know  them.  Once 
fairly  aboard,  and  glancing  around,  the  lirst  object  likely 
to  attract  the  eye  of  the  tourist  is  the  magnificent  Uay 
Ni.w  Y"i:k,  m  which  all  the  na\  ics  of  the  world 
might  saf<  ly  ride  at  anchor  ;  Stutcn  Island  in  the  dia- 
tance,and  between  it  and  Long  Island,  the  Nabbows, 
that  most  romantic  gat<u;i_\  to  the  ocean, concerning 

Which  it  is  "  difficult  to  speak  Without  a  ■flaming  air  of 

exaggeration/1  especiaUj  for  an  American,  whose  delight 

at  the  first  light  of  land  alter  a  tedious  voyage  is  .sure 

to   be    mingled    With   feelings'    akin    to  those    BO  wcU 

B 
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described  by  that  most  patriotic  of  poets,  Sir  Walter 
Scott— 

"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  na'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
From  wandering  on  some  foreign  strand?" 

The  Narrows  are  guarded  by  several  forts  and  bat- 
teries. On  Long  Island  shore  are  Forts  Hamilton  and 
Lafayette — formerly  called  Fort  Diamond  ;  and  on 
Staten  Island  shore  are  Forts  Tompkins  and  Richmond. 
The  bay  itself  is  covered  with  a  thousand  sails  glitter- 
ing in  the  sunbeams,  and  its  shores  dotted  with  the 
marine  villas  of  the  more  opulent  citizens  of  New  York, 
scattered  over  the  slopes  and  hills  c  t  both  sides,  which 
are  furthermore  adorned  with  all  the  luxuriant  foliage 
of  the  New  World. 

On  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  New 
York,  lies  Jersey  City,  the  Capital  of  Hudson  countv, 
New  Jersey.  It  is  the  east  terminus  of  New  Jersey  Rail- 
road leading  to  Philadelphia,  the  south  terminus  of  the 
Hudson  and  Paterson  Railroad,  the  Morris  Canal  also 
connects  it  with  Easton  in  Pennsylvania  ;  five  large 
ferry-boats  ply  constantly  between  this  city  and  New 
York.  About  2  miles  farther  up  the  river,  on  the 
same  bank,  is  Hoboken,  a  small  town,  chiefly  remark- 
able as  a  suburban  resort  of  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
and  for  the  beautiful  scenery  in  its  vicinity,  termed  the 
"  Elysian  Fields ,"  several  steam-ferries  connect  it  with 
New  York. 

Th?felysian  Fields,  with  their  spreading  lawns  and 
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luxuriant  foliage,  stretch  onward  from  Bergen  heights 
on  the  west  to  Weehawken  Bluff  on  the  north,  near 
which  the  Palisades  commence.  Weehawken  is  the 
*'chalk  farm"  of  New  York;  and  a  small  spot  closed  in 
by  rocks,  and  open  to  observation  from  the  river  only, 
is  celebrated  as  the  spot  where,  in  1804,  General  Hamil- 
ton was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Colonel  Aaron  Burr.  Gene- 
ral Hamilton  was  buried  on  the  spot,  and  a  neat  marble 
obelisk  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  St.  Andrew's 
Society ;  but  both  it  and  his  remains  have  since  been 
removed  to  the  cemetery  of  Trinity  Church.  From  the 
height  above,  an  admirable  view  of  the  Bay  of  New 
York  is  obtained  ;  the  city  itself  comes  most  advanta- 
geously in  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  and  the  moving 
elements  of  the  panorama  are  composed  of  flocks  of 
river  craft  flitting  past  in  every  direction,  men-of-war, 
steamers,  and  iii'Tfliuntmen;  while  far  away  stretch 
the  broad  waters  of  the  harbour  in  all  the  endless 
variety  of  set-view— now  glittering  'neatb  the  sunbeams 
like  molten  silver,  and  anon  mingling  their  angry  spray 
with  the  dark  thunder-clouds  that  lour  above  it. 

Weehawken  claim         i  to  be  the  scene  of  the  first 
Indian   intoxication.*     At  the  first  visit  of  Hudson, 

the  Indians  conjectured  his  vessel  to  be  a  large  mo 
Kng  hou  e,  in  which  the  Bfanitou  or  good  spirit  was 
about  to  pay  them  a  visit,  probably  bringing  with 
him  some   new   kind    of  A        Lingly,  \ 

collected  from  all  i  e  him,  and  on  Hud- 

son landing,  drrssrd  in  i  him  as  tin* 

•  i;      donbtfW  wbeth  it  Ihli  ,  .  ^       i  on 

the  New  Jciscy  s!U> -,  <>. 
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Manitou,  and  formed  an  admiring  circle  round  him. 
Hudson  saluted  them  with  a  friendly  countenance,  and 
they  returned  the  salute  after  their  manner.  A  large 
and  elegant  hockhack  (gourd  or  bottle)  was  now  pro- 
duced, from  which  an  attendant  poured  a  glass  of  some 
liquid,  and  handed  it  to  the  Manitou.  He  drank  it,  re- 
filled the  glass,  and  handed  it  to  the  chief  next  him.  He 
took  it,  smelled  it,  and  passed  it  to  the  next,  and  so  round 
the  circle;  and  it  was  about  to  be  returned  to  the 
red-clothed  man,  when  one  of  them,  a  great  warrior, 
harangued  them  on  the  impropriety  of  returning  the  cup 
unemptied.  It  was  handed  to  them,  he  said,  by  the 
Manitou,  to  drink  as  he  had ;  to  return  it  unemptied, 
might  provoke  his  wrath ;  and  if  no  one  else  would,  he 
would  drink  it  himself,  let  what  would  follow.  He  took 
the  glass  again,  smelled  it,  and  bidding  them  farewell, 
drank  its  contents.  He  soon  began  to  stagger,  and  at 
last  rolled  on  the  ground  as  dead.  The  women  bemoaned 
his  untimely  fate.  By-and-by,  they  found  he  still 
breathed— he  slept — he  awoke,  jumped  up,  declared  he 
had  never  been  so  happy,  and  demanded  more ;  and 
the  whole  assembly,  following  his  example,  soon  became 
gloriously  drunk !  Such  is  the  amusing  account  of  the 
first  introduction  of  the  Indians  to  that  fire-water 
which  has  been  the  curse  and  the  ruin  of  their  nation. 
At  Weehawken,  also,  Hudson  on  his  return  voyage  from 
Albany  ran  his  vessel  ashore.  Fortunately  for  himthebot- 
tom  was  soft  and  muddy,  and  she  was  got  off  uninjured. 
Near  Weehawken  commences  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  Hudson  scenery,  termed  The 
Palisades,  a  vast  rocky  wall  extending  for  more  than 
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20  miles  along  the  right,  or  west  bank  of  the  river,  pre- 
senting to  it  a  naked  front  of  columnar  strata,  from 
which  it  derives  its  descriptive  name.  This  singular 
precipice  lends  great  beauty  to  the  picture  at  starting, 
and  forms  a  most  striking  object  in  all  the  scenes  in 
which  it  occurs.  Resembling  somewhat  the  cliffs  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Ireland  adjoining  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  the  basaltic  columns,  generally  hexagonal  in 
form,  rise  in  vast  masses  to  an  average  height  of  from 
300  to  500  feet,  their  summits  crowned  by  a  wildering 
forest  of  noble  trees,  which,  from  their  position,  "  high 
in  mid  air,"  seem  dwindled  to  petty  shrubs.  From  half- 
way down  the  cliff  extends  a  steep  bank  of  rocky  frag- 
ments, which  atmospheric  agencies  are  continually 
precipitating  in  large  masses  from  above;  at  its  base 
are  many  little  sheltered  nooks,  with  here  and  there  an 
isolated  cottage  or  patch  of  cultivation ;  and  here  and 
there  may  be  seen  along  the  shore  some  tiny  sloop 
loading  with  building-stone  from  the  cliffs  above. 
From  the  top  of  these  cliffs  the  ground  gradually 
descends  in  a  gently  undulating  slope  to  the  1  tanks  of 
the  Hackensack  River,  about  5  miles  off;  and  their 
upper  end  trends  westward,  about  Piermont,  gradually 
losing  itself  in  the  surrounding  Highlands. 

As  yet  we  hare  passed  nothing  on  the  left,  or  east 
bank,   hut    an   interminable  succession  el"  streets  and 

wharfs;  but  erelong  pleasant-looking  villas  are  seen 
peeping  out  here  and  there  from  among  the  trees,  that 
now  usurp  the  place  of  buildings,  and  about  6  milei 

from  the  City  Hall  we  reach  BlOOHUTGDALI,  ft  pretty 

little  suburban  Tillage,  in  whicu  is  situate  the  Orphan 
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Asylum,  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  surrounded  with 
spacious  lawns,  sloping  down  to  the  river's  brink. 
Above  this  stands  the^Lunal  avium,  a  spacious 
building,  enclosed  in  55  acres  of  grounds,  and  command- 
ing a  magnificent  view  of  the  East  River,  Long  Island 
Sound,  the  Hudson,  and  surrounding  counties.  Behind 
this  edifice  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  a  relic  of  those 
numerous  redoubts  erected  for  the  defence  of  New  York. 
Immediately  above  this  is  the  Manhattanville 
Valley,  with  its  pretty  little  village,  containing  about 
500  inhabitants  :  it  has  a  most  picturesque  appearance 
from  the  river.  Some  years  ago,  in  excavating  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cove  for  a  projected  canal,  the  workmen 
came  upon  large  quantities  of  timber,  lying  several  feet 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river ;  the  trees  were  all  cedar, 
sound,  and  of  a  dark  colour,  and  lay  exactly  as  if  a  tor- 
nado had  passed  over  the  forest  and  levelled  it  where  it 
stood. 

Six  miles  above  New  York,  on  the  west,  or  New 
Jersey  side  of  the  river,  and  nearly  opposite  Blooming- 
dale,  is  the  pleasant  little  village  nf  TEm^'ft  'FVt?^  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  people  of  New  York  in  the  hot 
months  of  summer :  the  ferry  between  these  two  places 
has  been  established  for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 
About  4  miles  above  this,  on  the  same  side,  on  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  bluff,  stand  a  few  mounds,  covered 
with  low  trees,  forming  the  ruins  of  Fort  Lee,  with 
which  are  connected  many  interesting  memories  of  the 
days  of  the  Revolution.  Here,  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  Congress,  it  was  attempted  to  obstruct  the 
navigation  of  the  Hudson  by  every  possible  means, 
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regardless  of  expense,  "  as  well  to  prevent  the  regress  of 
the  enemy's  frigates,  lately  gone  up,  as  to  hinder  them 
from  receiving  succours."  Fort  Lee  was  abandoned  on 
the  approach  of  the  British  under  Cornwallis  on  the  18th 
November  1776,  the  Americans  retreating  on  the  main 
body  at  Hackensack,  leaving  behind  them  all  the  can- 
non but  two  12-pounders,  large  quantities  of  tents  and 
baggage,  and  1000  barrels  of  flour.  A  large  body  of  the 
retreating  Americans  were  overpowered  by  a  greatly 
superior  body  of  Hessian  troops,  and  either  cut  to  pieces 
or  made  prisoners. 

Almost  directly  opposite,  on  the  highest  part  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  stand  the  ruins  of  F^jBX.'lKA&Hiy GIQIL- . 
This  was  a  strong  earthwork,  covering,  with  its  ravelins, 
several  acres,  and  mounting  twenty  heavy  cannons, 
besides  sundry  smaller  pieces  and  mortars.  On  the 
promontory  beneath  it  (j^ffreyi^jgook),  where  the  tele- 
graph mast  now  stands,  was  a  redoubt,  intended  to  act 
as  a  covering  defence  to  chevanx  de  /rise,  which  there 
crossed  the  channel  to  Fort  Lee.  Upon  the  retreat 
from  White  Plains  across  the  Hudson  to  Hackensack, 
in  the  rear  of  Fort  Lee,  the  Americans  left  a  garrison 
at  Fort  Washington,  under  Colonel  Magaw.  After  a 
bloody  resistance  this  fort  was  taken  by  the  r.ritisli,  on 
the  16th  NoTember  ]77<;,  and  the  entire  garrison, num- 
bering nearly  3000  men,  were  made  prisoners,  A  pretty 
mansion  now  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  rains, 

A  short  distance  northward  of  Fori  Washington, 
between  L95th  and  L98th  Streets,  is  the  site  of  i  small 

loubl  of  two  guns,  taken  by  the  British  <»n  the  morn- 
ing of  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  and  afterwards 
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strengthened  by  them,  and  named  Fort  Tryon.  Still 
farther  north,  about  2  miles  above  Fort  Washington, 
at  217th  Street,  stood  another  two-gun  redoubt,  called 
Cock  Hill  Fort,  likewise  taken  by  the  British  on  the 
same  16th  of  November  1776 ;  and  immediately  beneath 
it  lies  Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  following  circumstance,  so  humorously  related 
by  old  Knickerbocker  : — 

"  On  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Nichols,  claiming  the  right 
and  title  of  the  British  crown  to  the  city  and  province 
of  New  Amsterdam,  the  doughty  Dutch  governor,  old 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  despatched  his  far-famed  trumpeter, 
Antony  van  Corlear,  to  sound  the  alarm  along  the  pas- 
toral borders  of  the  Bronx,  startling  the  wild  solitudes 
of  Croton,  arousing  the  rugged  yeomanry  of  Weehawk 
and  Hobocken,  the  mighty  men  of  Tappan  Bay,  and 
the  brave  boys  of  Tarry  Town  and  Sleepy  Hollow,  to- 
gether with  all  the  other  warriors  of  the  country  round 
about ;  charging  them  one  and  all  to  sling  their  powder- 
horns,  shoulder  their  fowling-pieces,  and  march  merrily 
down  to  the  Man-hattoes.  Well  primed  with  a  lusty 
dinner,  and  with  his  junk  bottle,  well  charged  with 
heart-inspiring  Hollands,  braced  to  his  side,  stout 
Antony  started  forth  on  his  welcome  errand,  waking 
the  echoes  of  the  winding  streets  of  New  Amsterdam 
with  what  was  to  be  indeed  a  farewell  strain. 

"It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night  when  the  good 
Antony  arrived  at  that  famous  creek,  sagely  denomi- 
nated Haerlem  River,  which  separates  the  island  of 
Manna-hatta  from  the  mainland.  The  wind  was  high, 
the  elements  in  an  uproar,  and  no  Charon  at  hand  to 
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ferry  the  adventurous  sounder  of  brass  across  the  water. 
Vapouring  for  a  short  time  like  an  impatient  ghost 
upon  the  brink,  and  then  bethinking  him  of  the  urgency 
of  his  errand,  he  took  a  hearty  embrace  of  his  stone 
bottle,  swore  most  valorously  that  he  would  swim 
across  en  spuyt  den  cluyvel  (in  spite  of  the  devil !)  and 
daringly  plunged  into  the  stream.  Luckless  Antony ! 
Scarce  had  he  buffeted  half  way  over,  when  he  was  ob- 
served to  struggle  violently,  as  if  buffeting  with  the 
spirit  of  the  waters.  Instinctively  he  put  his  trumpet 
to  his  mouth,  and  giving  a  vehement  blast,  sunk  for 
ever  to  the  bottom  !  Tradition,  in  the  person  of  a  vera- 
cious old  Dutch  burgher,  affirms  that  the  duyvel,  in 
the  shape  of  a  huge  moss-bonkcr,  dragged  Antony  by 
the  leg  beneath  the  waters ;  that  his  restless  ghost  still 
haunts  the  creek ;  and  that  his  trumpet  of  a  stormy 
night  still  mingles  witli  the  howling  blast!" 
Across  the  creek  on  Tetanfs  Hill  are  the  ruins  of 

FcJiiT  l.NDKl'ENDKNCK,  a  sqiiaiv  redoubt  will:  l-asti-ms, 
evacuated   by  the  Americans  on   the   advance   of  the 

British  (November  2,  1776)  after  the  battle  of  White 
Plains.     The  bridge  which  spans  Spuyt  den  Duyvel 
Oreek  was  first  erected  of  wood  in  1691,  at  the  ezpen 
of  the  colony,  and  received  the  name  of  Kinqsbrtdgb. 

a  designation   Which   it  istill  retains.      In  its  vicinity 

occurred  many  stirring  events  during  the  Revolution, 
particularly  re  skirmish  between  a  detachment  of 

1  sera]  Seath's  troops  ami  some  Hessians  on  the  17th 
January  1777,  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  dislodge  the 
H(  from  l'"UT  Puinck,  a  small  redoubt  on  the 

south  side  of  the  creek, commanding  the  ba  trength- 
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ened  by  the  British,  and  dignified  by  that  name  in 
honour  of  Prince  William,  afterwards  William  IV. 

Four  miles  north  of  Kingsbridge,  and  17  from  New 
York,  still  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  thriving 
village  of  Yonkers — an  old  settlement  on  the  Hudson, 
situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nepera,  or  Saw-mill  River, 
famous  as  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Phillipse, 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady,  of  whom 
Washington  became  enamoured  in  1756,  and  for  whom 
his  successful  rival  was  Colonel  Morris,  a  former  com- 
panion in  arms  in  the  defeat  of  Braddock  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  July  1755.  Morris  was  a  stanch 
loyalist,  and  for  adherence  to  the  fortunes  of  her  hus- 
band, Mary  Phillipse  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  and 
the  whole  Phillipse  estate,  equal  in  size  to  a  German 
principality,  was  confiscated.  She  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Robinson,  and  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Inglis,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  were 
the  only  females  who  suffered  attainder  during  the 
war. 

In  front  of  Yonkers  a  naval  engagement  occurred 
in  1777  between  the  American  gunboats  and  the  British 
frigates  Rose  and  Phoenix.  After  the  exchange  of  seve- 
ral shots  the  gunboats  were  compelled  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  Nepera.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Nepera  stands 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Greenburgh,  in  the  burial 
place  of  which  lie  the  remains  of  Isaac  Van  Wart, 
one  of  the  captors  of  Major  Andre.  A  marble  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  on  which 
are  the  following  inscriptions: — North  side — "Here 
repose  the  mortal   remains  of   Isaac  Van  Wart 
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an  elder  in  the  Greenburgh  Church,  who  died  on  the 
23d  of  May  1828,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  Having 
lived  the  life,  he  died  the  death  of  a  Christian."  South 
side— "The  citizens  of  the  county  of  West  Chester 
erected  this  tomb  in  testimony  of  the  high  sense  they 
entertained  for  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct  of 
their  fellow-citizen,  as  a  memorial  sacred  to  public 
gratitude."  East  side — "  Vincit  amor  Patrice.  Nearly 
half  a  century  before  this  monument  was  built,  the 
conscript  fathers  of  America  had,  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, voted  that  Isaac  Van  Wart  was  a  faithful 
patriot,  in  whom  the  love  of  country  was  invincible, 
and  this  tomb  bears  testimony  that  the  record  is  true." 
West  btot— "Fidelity.  On  the  23d  September  1780, 
Isaac  Van  Wart,  accompanied  by  John  Paulding 
and  David  WILLIAMS,  all  fanners  of  the  county  of 
West  Chester,  intercepted  Major  Andr6,  on  his  return 
from  the  American  lines,  in  the  character  of  a  spy,  and 
notwithstanding  the  large  bribes  offered  them  for  his 
release,  nobly  disdained  to  sacrifice  their  country  for 
gold,  secured  and  carried  him  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  district,  whereby  the  dangerous  and  traitorous 
aspiracy  of  Arnold  was  brought  to  light,  the  insidious 
de  •      enemy  baffled,  the  American  army  saved, 

and  our  beloved  Country  free.*1 

!     •      •      manor-house  of  the  Phillipses,  which  still 
Loon  •  Hill,  where  the  American  troops  wi 
encamped  in  1781,  when  Rochambeau  was  approachin 
and  aear  the  village,  at  the  ; '•  *f  Hill, 

the  spot  where  Colonel  Gist  was  attacked  in  1778  by 
imbined  force  undi  r  Tarleton  and  othi 
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Three  miles  north  of  Yonkers  is  the  thriving  village 
of  Hastings,  in  whose  vicinity  are  extensive  marble 
quarries. 

Two  miles  "beyond  Hastings,  and  22  from  New  York, 
the  ancient  settlement  ofJDoBB's  Ferry  lies  along  the 
river  slope  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wysquaqua  Creek.  It 
derives  its  name  from  a  family  who  once  possessed  the 
district,  and  established  the  ferry.  It  was  at  this  ferry 
that  the  British,  under  Cornwallis,  crossed  on  18th  No- 
vember 1776,  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  in 
pursuit  of  Washington,  now  retiring  on  the  Delaware 
for  the  protection  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  at  Dobb's 
Ferry,  also,  that  Eochambeau  joined  Washington  on  the 
6th  of  July  1781,  and  lent  him  20,000  dollars,  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  expedition  to  Virginia, 
and  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  the  whole  British  army 
under  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  on  the 
19th  October  1781. 

Two  miles  north  of  Dobb's  Ferry,  on  the  same  east 
bank  of  the  river,  is  the  village  of  Dearman,  now 
callecLlRViNGTON,  in  honour  of  the  well-known  author 
of  the  "  Sketch  Book."  In  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood is  Sunnyside,  the  picturesque  residence  of  Wash- 
ington Irving — a  beautiful  domain,  decorated  in  the 
Dutch  style.  The  house  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
famous  "  Wolfert's  Roost,"  and  was  built  by  Wolfert 
Ecker,  an  ancient  burgher  of  the  town,  and  came  sub- 
sequently into  the  possession  of  Jacob  van  Tassel,  one 
of  the  race  of  hard-headed,  hard-handed,  stout-hearted 
Dutchmen,  descended  of  the  primitive  Netherlander. 
It  is  close  to  the   margin   of  the  river,  and   only 
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hid  from  the  eye  of  the  passing  traveller  by  the  dense 
foliage  which  surrounds  it. 

A  ferry  connects  Irvington  with  Piermont^  which 
lies  directly  opposite  on  the  western  shore.  It  derives 
its  name  from  a  remarkable  pier,  1  mile  long,  and  50 
feet  in  average  breadth,  expanding  at  its  extremity  to 
300  feet,  including  a  spacious  dock  for  boats,  which  was 
built  as  a  terminus  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Ptail- 
road  Company,  and  is  still  used  for  goods  and  local 
traffic,  though  the  convenience  of  the  public  has  long 
since  rendered  the  direct  route  from  Sufferris  Station 
to  New  Jersey  the  most  frequented  and  important. 
The  old  name  of  Piermont  was  Tajypan  Stoat, — sloat 
being  Dutch  for  ditch,  and  applied  to  the  pretty  stream 
now  called  the  Sparkill. 

Looking  northwards,  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Nyack 
Hills,  and  of  the  fine  curve  which  the  river  takes  between 
them  and  Piermont,  and  which  has  by  some  been  thought 
to  resemble  the  Hay  of  Naples.  Piermont  is  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Palisades, 
with  a  beautiful  background  of  high  hills.  The  country 
around  it  has  many  deeply  interesting  historical  associa- 
tions. Three  miles  south  of  it  is  the  village  of  Tappan. 
which,  during  the  war,  was  frequently  the  head-quarters 
of  Qeneral  Washington,  and  is  still  more  memorable 

the  scene  of  two  sad  tragedies!  First,  tin-  barbarous 
massacre  of  Colonel  Baylor's  troop  of  light  dragoons, 
who,  while  aslei  p  in  a  barn  Dear  Tappan,  were  surpri 
by  Qeneral  Grey,  who  commanded  his  troops  to  o 
the  bayonet  only,  and  gore  the  rebels  no  quarter.    En. 
capable  of  defence,  they  sued  for  mercy,  but  the  most 
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pathetic  supplications  failed  to  awaken  compassi 
nearly  one-half  were  killed.  To  many,  repeated 
were  given  ;  and  some  left  for  dead,  with  nearly  a  dc 
bayonet  wounds,  afterwards  recovered.  A  few  escar  ^ 
and  about  forty  were  saved  by  the  humanity  o  .  a 
British  captain,  who  dared  to  disobey  his  gener.  .'s 
orders.  The  second  tragedy — the  execution  of  Andre — 
was  one  which,  though  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  war,  yet  wrung  the  hearts  of  his  very  judge* 
with  anguish,  and  excited  the  most  intense  sympathy 
in  both  armies.  A  board  of  fourteen  officers,  by  Wash- 
ington's directions,  formed  the  court-martial  by  which 
Andre  was  tried.  The  trial  took  place  in  an  old 
Dutch  church,  which  was  torn  down  in  1836,  and  re- 
placed by  a  modern  structure.  The  decision  arrived  at, 
chiefly  from  his  own  statements,  was,  "That  Major  Andre 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy,  and  that,  agreeably  to 
the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  he  should  suffer  death." 
The  prison  in  which  Andre  was  confined  still  stands. 
It  is  now  changed  to  a  tavern,  under  the  title  of  the  '"76 
Stone  House."  The  spot  on  which  Andre  was  executed, 
on  the  2d  of  October,  1780,  is  still  pointed  out,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town ;  a  small  boulder  lying  near 
bears  on  its  upper  surface  the  following  inscription : — 
"Andre,  executed  Oct.  2,  1780."  For  more  than 
fifty  years  his  body  rested  here;  but  in  1831  it  was 
exhumed  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  British  consul  at  New 
York,  and,  by  command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  conveyed 
to  England,  and  re-interred  in  "Westminster  Abbey, 
where  a  handsome  monument  had  been  erected  to  his 
memory.    On  the  top  of  this  monument  is  the  British 
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i,  and  Britannia  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  accom- 
shecl  youth.    A  basso  relievo  on  the  front  represents 
ie  last  scene  of  his  life ;  and  upon  a  panel  is  the  fol- 
ding inscription :— "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major 
ohn  Andre,  who,  raised  by  his  merit  at  an  early  period 
.  f  life  to  the  rank  of  adjutant-general  of  the  British 
forces  in  America,  and  employed  in  an  important  but 
hazardous  enterprise,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal  for  his 
king  and  country  on  the  2d  of  October  1780 ;  universally 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  army  in  which  he  served, 
and  lamented  even  by  his  foes.   His  gracious  sovereign, 
King  George  III,  has  caused  this  monument  to  be 
erected." 

A  portion  of  one  of  two  small  cedars  found  growing 
by  Andre's  grave  was  sent  to  England;  and  part  of 
it  made  into  an  elegant  snuff-box,  lined  with  gold, 
was  presented,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  by  the  Duke 
of  York  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Demarest,  of  Tappan,  who 
had  assisted  at  the  disinterment;  he  also  received  a 
silver  cup  from  Andre's  surviving  sister,  who  at  the 
same  time  presented  Mr.  Buchanan  with  a  handsome 
silver  inkstand,  suitably  inscribed.  N.  P.  Willis  has 
written  some  beautiful  lines  on  the  last  letter  of 
A  ml  re. 

Between  Piermont  and  Ilawrstraw,  for  a  distance  of 
10  or  12  miles,  the  river  expands  into  a  basin  averag- 
ing :i  or  4  miles  in  width,  called  Taitan  Bay, — the 

Tappan  Zee  of  the  Dutch,  the  word  {[self  l)eiie_r  cor- 
rupted from  Top-paun,  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe 
which  boasted  loO  fighting-men.  See  "  Ogilhy's  His- 
tory." 
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Five  miles  north  of  Pierraont,  and  29  from  New 
York,  lies  the  little  village  of  Nyack,  near  which  beds 
of  red  sandstone  were  once  industriously  quarried.  It 
is  connected  by  a  steam  ferry  with  the  village  of  Tarry 
Town,  which  lies  on  the  east  bank,  2  miles  south  from 
Nyack.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  village 
called  Alipconck,  which  means,  in  the  Delaware  lan- 
guage, the  place  of  elms.  The  Dutch,  who  settled  here 
in  1680,  called  the  village  Tarwe  Town,  or  wheat  town, 
but,  according  to  the  garrulous  Knickerbocker,  it  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  fact,  that  the  Dutch  farmers 
of  the  olden  time  were  rather  wont  to  tarry  there  when 
business  led  them  townwards.  During  the  Revolution, 
it  was  the  scene  of  many  stormy  fights  between  the 
Skinners  and  Cowboys,  lying  as  it  did  in  the  heart  of 
that  debatable  land,  the  Neutral  Ground. 

On  a  spot  now  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the 
23d  September  1780,  Major  Andre  was  arrested, — the 
day  after  his  final  interview  with  Arnold.  An  obe- 
lisk of  granite,  erected  in  1853,  commemorates  the 
fidelity  of  his  captors,  John  Paulding,  Isaac  van 
Wert,  and  David  Williams,  of  the  Continental  Jiilitia. 
Much  melancholy  interest  centres  round  the  story 
of  Andre.  A  disappointment  in  love  in  early  life 
drove  him  to  the  bustling  toils  of  war.  His  many 
varied  accomplishments,  his  gentlemanly  manners 
and  high  military  reputation,  had  secured  him  the 
esteem  of  the  whole  British  army;  and  when  he 
had  almost  secured  the  success  of  a  project  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  his  party,  he  was  at  once  preci- 
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pitated  from  the  summit  of  prosperity,  all  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  ambition  blasted,  and  himself  doomed  to 
an  ignominious  death.  His  more  fortunate  confederate, 
General  Benedict  Arnold,  had  been  highly  distinguished 
for  his  bravery  and  military  skill ;  but  also,  alas !  for 
his  vain-glory,  extravagance,  and  cupidity;  and  although 
he  had  been  tried  by  court-martial,  and  reprimanded 
for  his  misdeeds,  he  yet  contrived  to  get  himself  ap- 
pointed by  Washington,  who  never  dreamed  of  suspect- 
ing so  zealous  an  officer,  to  the  office  of  commandant 
at  West  Point — an  important  station  on  the  Hudson, 
which  we  shall  arrive  at  shortly,  which  was  deemed 
impregnable,  and  had  acquired  the  appellation  of  the 
Gibraltar  of  America,  and  which  was,  moreover,  at 
that  time  the  key  to  the  American  position,  the  whole 
army  being  posted  along  the  Highlands  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  While  there,  Arnold  formed  the  design 
of  at  once  revenging  and  enriching  himself  by  treacher- 
ously betraying  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his 
country.  With  this  view  he  opened  negotiations  with 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  ;  (ake  such  a  disposition  of  his  forces  as  would 
enable  the  British  general  effectually  to  surprise  West 
Point.  -Major  Andre*  and  Colonel  Robinson  were  the 
agents  on  the  pari  «>i'  the  British,  and  with  them  Arnold 

li  )ld  various  communications     At  length  Major  Andre 

proceeded  up  the  rher  under  the  name  of  Anderson, 
with  the  intention  of  having  a  final  interview  with 
Arnold  on  board  the  Vulture  British  ■loop-of-war. 
Difficulties  having  been  thrown  in  the  way  ofthia 
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arrangement,  Andre  was  induced  to  go  ashore,  which 
he  did  after  midnight  early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d 
September,  in  a  boat  sent  by  Arnold  to  receive  him. 
The  day  was  spent  in  the  gloomy  silence  of  a  thick 
wood,  discussing  in  low  tones  the  treason  and  the  re- 
ward. The  business  not  having  been  concluded  by 
daylight,  Andre  was  persuaded  by  Arnold  to  accompany 
him  to  his  quarters  at  Smith's  house.  He  had  been 
directed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  neither  to  enter  our 
lines  nor  to  assume  any  disguise.  He  now,  however, 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  did  both,  and  so 
became  a  spy,  and  exposed  to  the  doom  of  one.  During 
the  day  a  heavy  cannonade  had  been  opened  on  the 
Vulture,  which  had  compelled  her  to  shift  her  position. 
Early  next  day  the  transaction  was  completed,  and 
Arnold  returned  in  his  barge  to  West  Point.  Andre 
passed  the  day  alone  gloomily.  Although  he  had  con- 
cluded an  arrangement  fraught  with  great  advantage 
to  his  king  and  country,  and  promotion  and  glory  to 
himself,  he  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  great  personal 
danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  surrounded  as  he  was 
by  his  enemies,  and  having  concealed  about  his  person 
the  proofs  of  his  character  as  a  spy.  He  had  been  sup- 
plied by  Arnold  with  two  passports,  one  for  the  ship 
and  the  other  for  the  land  route.  In  case  he  should  be 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  take  the  latter,  it  de- 
scribed him  as  John  Anderson,  and  gave  him  permis- 
sion "  to  go  to  the  lines  of  White  Plains,  or  lower  if  he 
thought  proper,  being  on  public  business." 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  wished  to  go  aboard, 
Smith,  who  had  brought  him  ashore,  stubbornly  re- 
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fused  to  take  him  back,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take 
the  land  route;  and,  accordingly,  soon  after  sunset 
started  with  Smith  and  a  negro  boy  for  King's  Ferry' 
Smith  met  many  acquaintances  by  the  way*  and  the 
hostile  tone  of  the  conversation,  and  the  many  eager 
inquiries  put  to  Smith,  naturally  kept  Andre  in  a  state 
of  most  intense  anxiety.    About  nine  o'clock  they  were 
hailed  by  the  sentinel  of  a  patrolling  party,  commanded 
by  Captain  Boyd.    The  latter  was  particularly  pressing 
with  his  inquiries,  and  urged  Smith  with  great  impor- 
tunity to  remain  all  night,    The  latter  declining,  Boyd 
demanded    to  see  his  passport.     This  was  too  per- 
emptory to  be  disobeyed;  but  the  captain  still  pressed 
his  inquiries  and  entreaties  to  stay  all  night,  and  at 
length  so  worked  on  Smith's  fears,  by  representing  the 
dangers  in  advance,  that  he  concluded  to  stop,  and, 
notwithstanding  Andre's  expostulations,  he  did  remain 
all  night  near  the  patrol,  the  two  occupying  the  same 
bed     But  the  night  must  have  been  a  long  and  rest- 
less one  to  the  British   officer,   the  dark  clouds   of 
anxiety  and  fear  sweeping  ever  and  anon  across  the 
bright  prospects  opened  up  by  the  successful  issue  of 
jus  expedition.     Next  morning  they  resumed  their 
journey,  and  ones  beyond  the  reach  of  the  patrol, 
Andrf's  niitm-ally  buoyant  spirit  resumed  its  wonted 
cheerfulness,  and  Ik-  astonished  Ins  companion  bj  the 
sudden  change  from  taciturn  despondency  to  unusual 
hilarity,    Poetry,  art,  and  literature  formed  the  alter- 
nate themes  of  discourse;  and  already  he  seemed  to 
behold  the  reduction  of  the  colonies  and  the  end  of  the 
war,    a  consummation  to  which  his  own         it>  and 
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personal  daring  would  so  largely  have  contributed. 
Near  Pine's  Bridge,  Smith  left  him,  and  returned  to 
Peekskill.    Andre  kept  on  alone  till  Tarry  Town,  where 
he  was  stopped  by  three  men  lying  in  wait  for  suspici- 
ous persons  and  cattle  going  towards  New  York.    Un- 
derstanding from  their  answers  to  his  inquiry  that 
they  were  adherents  of  the  British,  he  announced  him- 
self as  a  British  officer.     He  saw  his  mistake  in  a 
moment,  and  pulled  out  his  passport ;  but  too  late.  The 
fatal  confession  had  been  made.    The  men  took  him 
into  the  bushes,  and  began  to  examine  him.    Full 
details  of  the  state  of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and  defences 
at  West  Point  were  found  in  one  of  his  boots.    Pat- 
riotically disdaining  the  proffered  bribe  of  a  purse  of 
gold  and  permanent  provision  and  promotion  on  con- 
dition of  conveying  him  safely  to  New  York,  his  cap- 
tors handed  him  over  to  Colonel  Jameson,  who  com- 
manded the  outposts  at  North  Castle.     This  officer, 
apparently  bewildered,  resolved    to    send    Andre    to 
Arnold,  in  spite  of  all  the  damning  proof  of  the  latter's 
treachery.     Major  Tallmadge,  second  in  command,  was 
absent  when  Andre  was  brought  in,  and  did  not  return 
till  evening.    When  Jameson  told  him  what  had  oc- 
curred, he  was  filled  with  amazement,  and  openly  de- 
clared that  Arnold  was  a  traitor,  offering  to  take  on 
himself  the  responsibility  of  acting  on  that  conviction. 
To  this  Jameson  would  not  listen.    But  he  finally  con- 
sented, after  being  vehemently  urged  by  Tallmadge,  to 
recall  Andre ;  but  still  sending,  in  spite  of  all  remon- 
strance, a  letter  to  Arnold,  informing  him  of  the  arrest 
of  John  Anderson,  as  he  was  called.    He  had  already 
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despatched  the  papers  to  meet  Washington,  now  on 
his  return  from  Hartford.  The  messenger  being  well 
mounted,  overtook  the  party  in  charge  of  the  prisoner, 
and  brought  them  back  to  North  Castle.  Andre  felt 
at  once  that  his  fate  was  sealed, — exposure  inevitable, 
and  the  proofs  of  his  and  Arnold's  crime  more  than 
ample.  Pondering  solemnly  on  the  gloomy  prospect 
before  him,  he  paced  up  and  down  his  apartment  with 
a  slow  and  measured  stride.  Tallmadge  sat  watching 
him,  and  felt  more  and  more  convinced,  as  he  observed 
his  military  tread,  that  the  indifferently  dressed  pri- 
soner must  have  been  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
Next  morning  Andre  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington,  in 
which  he  frankly  confessed  his  name  and  rank,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  came  within  the  American  lines. 
Previous  to  sending  it,  he  showed  it  to  Tallmadge,  who 
was  confounded  at  the  startling  developments  it  con- 
tained. 

The  timely  notice  which  Arnold  had  obtained  through 
the  incautiousness  of  Jameson,  enabled  him  to  escape 
on  board  the  Vulture,  in  which  he  arrived  safely  at 
New  York,  and  finally  in  England,  where  his  execrable 
treachery  was  rewarded  by  the  rank  of  Brigadier-gene- 
ral, a  grant  of  £u >,<)<><>,  and  the  scorn  and  aversion  of 
all  good  men,*  British  and  American.  He  died  at 
Gloucester  Place  in  London,  in  isoi.    Hia  surviving 


•  When,  <//<r<7<".<  of  Qeneral  Conwey'i  motion  in  tin-  British  I'uriia- 
ni  r  Mt.  "i  1 1  u  farther  provocation  of  the  war  in  Amei  loo,  for  the  inn  pooe  of 
•nbdning  the  colonies,  itm  Impracticable,"  Lord  Bnrroj  (March  M,  1789) 
made  1  formal  motion  for  tin-  removal  of  the  obnoxious  war  ministry, 
it  la  related  that,  having  observed  the  traitor  Arnold  in  ti"<'  gallery,  lio 
sent  Mm  u  mesaa^  to  withdraw,  threatening,  in  case  of  raftttfJ,  to  move 
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children  each  receive  .£100  a-year  from  the  British 
Government. 

The  luckless  Andre  was,  by  "Washington's  orders, 
immediately  removed  to  West  Point,  and  subsequently 
to  Tappan,  where  he  was  tried  by  a  board  of  fourteen 
officers,  presided  over  by  General  Lafayette,  who  con- 
demned him,  on  his  own  statements,  to  the  death  of  a 
spy.  In  spite  of  every  possible  exertion  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  the  universal  sympathy  of  the  American  officers 
and  public,  and  the  grief  of  Washington  himself,  whose 
heart  was  wrung  with  anguish  when  he  signed  his 
death  warrant,  this  sentence  was  carried  into  execution 
at  Tappan,  as  already  related.  Had  Andre  been  alone 
concerned,  he  would  no  doubt  have  met  a  different  fate ; 
but  not  only  did  the  vastness  of  the  plot,  whose  very 
failure  fell  on  the  nation  like  a  thunderbolt  at  noon- 
day, and  the  rank  of  those  engaged  in  it,  render  an 
example  imperative,  but  stern  justice  to  the  nation 
also  required  it.  Just  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
Captain  Nathan  Hall,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  a 
young  man  of  rare  purity  and  elevation  of  character, 
went  over  to  Brooklyn,  at  the  request  of  Washing-ton, 
to  ascertain  the  plans  and  movements  of  the  enemy ; 
and,  just  as  he  was  passing  the  outposts  on  his  return, 
was  taken,  tried,  and  hung  as  a  spy.  Washington, 
therefore,  saw  no  way  of  sparing  Andre  except  by  ex- 
changing him  for  Arnold;  and  although  he  did  not 


for  the  breaking  up  of  the  gallery.  Arnold's  reply  was,  that  he  had  been 
introduced  by  a  member.  Lord  Surrey  answered,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances he  might  remain  for  the  present,  provided  he  promised  never  to 
enter  the  house  again;  and  with  this  condition  Arnold  was  fain  to  comply. 
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make  this  formal  proposition  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  yet 
he  caused  him  to  be  made  aware  of  his  views.  The 
latter,  however,  could  not  give  up  the  traitor,  richly  as 
he  merited  death,  and  justice  had  to  take  its  course. 

About  3  miles  from  Tarry  Town  lies  that  "little 
valley,  or  rather  lap  of  land,  among  high  hills,"  watered 
by  a  small  brook  which  glides  through  it  with  just 
enough  of  murmur  to  lull  one  to  repose,  and  known 
to  all  the  world,  through  the  inimitable  legend  of 
Washington  Irving,  as  the  sequestered  glen  of  Sleepy, 
Hollow;  over  which  is  said  to  hang  a  drowsy,  dreamy 
influence,  which  affects  the  very  character  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  is  said  to  be  due  either  to  the  enchant- 
ments of  some  high  German  doctor  in  the  early  days  of 
the  settlement,  or  to  those  of  an  old  Indian  chief,  the 
wizard  of  his  tribe,  who  is  said  to  have  held  his  pozv- 
wows  here  long  before  the  country  was  discovered  by 
Hendrick  Hudson.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  valh  y, 
the  brook,  the  bridge,  and  the  old  Dutch  church,  are 
here  still;  though  whether  the  headless  Hessian  yet 
careers  through  the  startled  valley,  or  whether  time 
has  now  reconciled  him  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  his 
head,  is  not  so  certain.  Nor  is  it  quite  determined 
whether  the  melancholy  voice  of  Ichabod  Crane  may 
ooi  yet  1»'  heard  chanting  Borne  plaintive  psalm  tune 
or  bewailing  the  Lobs  of  Katrina  van  Tassel  amid  the 
tranquil  solitudes  ol  Sleepy  Bollow. 

Leaving  these  pleasant  shades,  where  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker  roamed  and  meditated  in  days  gone  by, 
and  continuing  our  ascent  of  the  river,  we  come,  at  i 
distance  of  33  mil<    from  New  York,  to  the  village  of 
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Sing  Sing,  beautifully  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  which  here  attains  its  greatest  breadth  of 
4  miles.  Sing  Sing  was  so  named  by  a  Dutch  trader 
from  the  Chinese  city  of  Tsing  Tsing.  It  is  in  Mount 
Pleasant  township,  in  the  county  of  West  Chester,  and 
is  beautifully  situated  on  an  acclivity  rising  to  the  height 
of  200  feet,  and  crowned  with  a  range  of  elegant  villas 
extending  in  the  rear  of  the  village  for  nearly  its  whole 
length.  The  scenery  is  exceedingly  picturesque  in 
every  direction.  Sing  Sing  is  quite  famous  for  its 
educational  establishments.  The  county  of  West 
Chester,  of  which  this  is  the  chief  town  on  the  Hudson, 
has  been  made  the  scene  of  perhaps  the  best  historical 
novel  of  our  country.  From  its  position  as  it  were 
between  the  two  belligerent  parties,  it  suffered  much 
from  both,  while  the  cruelties  exercised  and  the  de- 
predations committed  by  those  harpies  of  the  war,  the 
"Cowboys"  and  "Skinners,"  must  be  familiar  to  all 
acquainted  with  Fenimore  Cooper's  novel,  "  The  Spy." 
Three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  from  the  town  is  the 
State  Prison  of  Sing  Sing,  which,  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  water,  has  a  most  imposing  appearance, — 
more  like  some  impregnable  fortress  than  a  mere  re- 
ceptacle for  felons.  Thanks  to  Louis  Dwight,  and  the 
liberal  association  that  sustained  him,  an  American 
prison  is  no  longer  suggestive  of  painful  reflections  to 
a  philanthropist,  but  is  now  as  it  ought  to  be — a  place 
of  repentance  and  reformation,  and  not  a  school  of  vice 
and  idleness.  In  Sing  Sing  the  prisoners  are  all 
apprenticed  to  various  trades,  are  not  allowed  to  hold 
intercourse  with  one  another,  and,  when  not  at  work, 
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are  each  confined  in  a  separate  cell.  A  large  number 
of  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  quarrying  the  coarse 
white  marble  abundantly  found  in  neighbouring  quar- 
ries. From  them  the  prison  itself  was  erected  by  the 
prisoners,  at  a  cost  of  2000  dollars.  The  buildings  form 
three  sides  of  a  square.  The  main  edifice  is  484  feet 
long,  44  wide,  and  five  storeys  high,  and  contains  cells 
for  1000  prisoners.  The  number  of  felons  confined  here 
in  1852  was  869.  The  female  convicts  are  confined  in 
a  building  30  or  40  rods  east  of  that  appropriated  to 
the  males.  No  walls  surround  these  prisons,  but  the 
prisoners  are  vigilantly  guarded  by  military  sentinels. 
The  labour  of  the  convicts  is  sufficiently  remunerative 
to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  prison,  and  sometimes 
to  yield  a  large  surplus. 

The  Croton  Aqueduct,  which  passes  through  the  vil- 
lage, is  an  object  of  much  interest.  It  is  carried  over 
the  Sing  Sing  Kill  on  an  arch  of  stone  88  feet  between 
the  abutments,  and  100  feet  above  the  water. 
The  Crafpequa  Springs  are  about  a  mile  to  the 
^t  of  Sing  Sing,  while  nearly  opposite  it,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tappan  Sea,  the  bold  bluff  of 
Yi  i:i>i:n toil's  Hook  rises  to  a  commanding  height, 
and  is  so  deceivingly  like  a  magnificent  promontory, 
that  it  lias  been  jokingly  christened  Foint-no-point! 
On  its  summit,  m>t   more  than  a  mile  from  the  river, 

and  jret  26< i  feel  above  it,  is  a  charming  lake  of  pun 
water,  Rockland  Lake,  i  or  5  miles  in  circumference, 
ami  tli.-  sour,-,  ■  ,,r  {!,,-  Hi  !,.  n- :.  I.  River,  which  flows 
Into  Newark  Bay  a  little  to  the  easi  of  the  Passaic, 
Rockland  Lake  is  the  chief  source  of  the  supply  of  ice 
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for  New  York.  It  is  cut  into  large  square  blocks,  slid 
down  to  the  level  of  the  river,  and  at  the  end  of  winter 
transported  to  the  town. 

Two  miles  above  Sing  Sing,  on  the  east  bank,  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Croton  River,  which  supplies  the  city 
of  New  York  with  water.  The  Reservoir  dam  is  40  feet 
high,  and  166  feet  above  the  level  of  tide-water,  and  is 
an  object  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  whole  works 
(which  have  already  been  described,  vide  "  Guide  to 
New  York,"  p.  43)  are  a  striking  example  of  American 
energy  and  enterprise,  and  can  only  be  paralleled  by 
the  wondrous  aqueducts  of  ancient  Rome.  Exclusive 
of  the  Grand  Reservoir,  which  is  5  miles  long,  the  entire 
length  of  the  Aqueduct  is  40i  miles  long.  The  dam  on 
the  Croton  River  is  6  miles  from  its  mouth,  40  feet 
high,  and  166  feet  above  tide.  The  water  is  conveyed 
in  a  covered  canal  of  brick  and  stone  through  sixteen 
tunnels,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  6841  feet,  to  Haerlem 
River,  which  it  crosses  on  a  bridge  1450  feet  long, 
elevated  114  feet  above  tide.  Five  miles  above  the 
City  Hall  is  the  Receiving  Reservoir,  covering  38  acres, 
and  capable  of  containing  150,000,000  gallons.  Between 
2  and  3  miles  below  this,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  is  the  Dis- 
tributing Reservoir,  a  solid  piece  of  masonry  covering 
420  square  feet,  including  4  acres,  in  two  divisions,  with 
massive  walls  44|  feet  high  above  the  street,  and  37 
feet  deep.  Its  capacity  is  20,000,000  gallons.  In  1854, 
236^  miles  of  pipe  had  been  laid  on  the  island.  The 
total  original  cost  was  9,000,000  dollars.  The  Aqueduct 
can  supply  60,000,000  gallons  daily, — upwards  of  40,000 
gallons  per  minut?. 
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Just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Croton,  Teller's  Point 
juts  into  the  Hudson,  separating  Tappan  from  Haver- 
straw  Bay ;  which  latter  reach  receives  its  name  from 
the  village  of  HAVERSTRAW^a  large  village  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  37  miles  north  of 
New  York.  Various  charming  brooks  here  enter  the 
Hudson.  Two  miles  above  it  is  the  steamboat  landing 
of  Grassy  Point  ;  and  5  miles  north  of  Haverstraw,  on 
the  same  side,  a  light-house  standing  on  the  summit  of 
a  small  rough  promontory  calls  attention  to  the  site  of 
Fort  Stony  Point,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  of  the  revolutionary  war.  It  had 
been  captured  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  1st  of  June 
1779  ;  and  after  being  materially  strengthened,  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  600  men  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Johnson.  Washington  having  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  works, 
and  the  strength  and  arrangement  of  the  garrison,  was 
resolved  to  attempt  its  surprise.  This  he  intrusted  to 
Genera]  Wayne,  commonly  called  "Mad  Anthony," 
who,  though  somewhat  doubtful  of  success,  is  stated  to 

have  .-aid  to  Washington,  apropos  of  the  dangers  before 

him,  "  General,  I'll  storm  hell  if  you  will  only  plan  it.'' 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  enemy  obtaining  know- 
ledge of  the  project,  it  was  not  communicated  to  any 
one  save  Wayne  and  one  member  of  his  family,  till  the 
evening  before,  when  Washington  took  Colonel  Rufus 
Putnam  into  the  secret,  ai  he  wished  him  to  make  i 
simultaneous  false  attack  on  Verplank'fl  Point 

Stony  Point  was  considered  almost  impregnable  to  any 
stonning  party.    The  fori  stood  on  the  top  of  the  com- 
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cal  hill  now  crowned  by  the  light -house,  washed  on  two 
sides  by  the  deep  waters  of  the  Hudson,  while  the  third 
was  a  morass  overflowed  at  high  water.  Besides  these 
natural  defences,  a  double  row  of  abattis  surrounded 
the  hill,  which  was  surmounted  by  the  fortress  bristling 
with  cannon.  Fully  aware  of  the  peril  of  the  undertak- 
ing, Washington  drafted  every  officer  and  soldier  him- 
self, and  a  more  splendid  body  of  men  never  marched  to 
the  cannon's  mouth.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  15th  July  1779,  Wayne's  small  body  of  290  men 
reached  the  morass,  which  he  found  covered  by  two  feet 
of  water.  "  Halt !"  now  passed  in  a  whisper  down  the 
line.  "Wayne  and  some  of  the  officers  reconnoitred,  and 
then  resolved  to  make  the  attack  in  two  columns,  and 
on  both  sides  at  once.  At  half-past  four  the  two 
columns  moved  forward  to  the  attack,  each  headed  by 
a  forlorn  hope  of  20  men  with  unloaded  muskets  and 
fixed  bayonets.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  pushed 
briskly  through  the  water,  and  advanced  towards  the 
heights.  From  the  watchful  sentinels  rang  out  the  cry, 
"  To  arms!  to  arms!"  and  amidst  the  roll  of  drums,  a  ' 
perfect  hurricane  of  iron  and  lead  was  poured  on 
Wayne's  devoted  band.  But  through  the  iron  sleet, 
over  their  own  dead,  over  the  abattis  and  up  the  steep 
acclivity,  the  undaunted  band  pressed  sternly  on,  the 
only  sound  that  broke  the  silence  of  their  onward 
march  being  the  ringing  command  of  "  Forward !  for- 
ward ! "  Overcoming  every  obstacle,  both  columns 
arrived  simultaneously  at  the  centre  of  the  works,  and 
were  about  to  deploy  to  bayonet  the  gunners  when  the 
British  ceased  firing  and  sued  for  quarter,  which  was 
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freely  granted,  while  the  shout  of  victory  rang  wildly 
out  into  the  midnight  heavens.  Fifteen  Americans 
were  killed  and  eighty-three  wounded.  Sixty-three  of 
the  British  were  slain,  and  the  rest  made  prisoners. 
Wayne  himself  had  a  narrow  escape.  A  musket  ball 
grazed  his  head,  and  brought  him  to  his  knees.  "  March 
on  /"  he  shouted.  "  Carry  me  into  the  fort.  I  will  die 
at  the  head  of  my  column."  Next  sunrise,  the  morning 
gun  was  fired  by  an  American  hand,  and  carried  con- 
sternation to  the  English  ships  below.  Wayne's  laconic 
despatch  to  Washington  was  as  follows  : — 

"Stont  Point,  2  a.m., 
July  16tfj,  1779. 

"Dear  General, 

The  American  flag  waves  here ! 
Yours  truly, 

Anthony  Wayne." 

It  was  the  most  brilliant  exploit  of  the  war,  and  the 
humanity  of  the  victors  equalled  their  valour.  Though 
the  blood  of  Baylor's  troop  yet  called  for  vengeance, 
not  one  individual  suffered  after  resistance  ceased. 
Washington  finding  that  the  fortress  would  require  too 
many  men  to  hold  it  against  the  force  which  the  enemy's 
fleet  could  bring  against  it,  ordered  the  works  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Almost  directly  opposite,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  is  Vj^itpf.ANK'a  I'cll^^t  which,  together  with 
Btonj  Point,  contract*  the  channel  of  the  river  so  as  to 
make  tlii  •  outh  gateway  of  the  Hudson  Highlands. 
A  small  fortification  called  Port  Payette  once  e: 
onthewesl  extremity  of  this  point,  assisting  to  defend 
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this  important  strait ;  the  remains  of  it  are  still  visible. 
The  name  of  the  point  is  derived  from  Philip  Verplank, 
who  married  the  only  granddaughter  and  heiress  of 
Stephen  van  Cortlandt,  who  purchased   it  from  the 
Indians.    Previous  to  this  it  had  borne  the  name  of 
Meahagh.    The  point  rises  gradually  from  the  river's 
brink  and  terminates  in  a  bold  bluff  of  40  or  50  feet  in 
height.     This  was  the  spot  where  Hendrick  Hudson 
first  brought  his  ship,  the  Half-Moon,  to  anchor  after 
leaving  the  mouth  of  the  river.     Filled  with  wonder, 
the  astonished  natives  crowded  round  the  ship,  and  one, 
tempted  by  the  demon  of  acquisitiveness,  crawled  up 
the  rudder,  through  the  cabin  window,  and  stole  a  few 
trifling  articles.    The  mate  shot  the  thief  as  he  pulled 
in  his  canoe  to  the  land ;  and  another  of  the  natives, 
who  had  leaped  into  the  water  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
side  of  the  shaUop,  had  it  cut  off  by  a  sword  stroke,  and 
he  was  drowned.    These  untoward  events  spread  hatred 
aud  distrust  of  the  white  men  through  all  the  Indian 
community. 

Verplank  Point  was  for  some  time  the  head-quarters 
of  General  Washington ;  and  an  eye-witness  thus  de- 
scribes the  American  camp  in  1782  :*— "  The  American 
camp  here  presented  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
appearance.  It  extended  along  the  plain,  on  the  neck 
of  land  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  Hudson,  and  had 
a  view  of  this  river  to  the  south.  Behind  it,  the  lofty 
mountains,  covered  with  wood,  formed  the  most  sublime 
background  that  painting  could  express.    In  front  of 

*  Just  previous  to  the  embarkation  of  the  French  and  the  return  of  the 
Americans  to  Newburgh,  when  they  were  disbanded. 
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the  tents  was  a  regular  continued  portico,  formed  by 
the  boughs  of  the  trees  in  full  verdure,  decorated  with 
much  taste  and  fancy.  Opposite  the  camp,  and  on  dis- 
tant eminences,  stood  the  tents  of  some  of  the  general 
officers,  over  which  towered  predominant  that  of 
Washington.  At  the  camp  of  Verplank's  Point  we 
distinctly  heard  the  morning  and  evening  gun  of  the 
British  at  Knightsbridge."  The  same  writer  thus  ad- 
mirably sums  up  the  character  of  Washington  :  "  Brave 
without  temerity,  laborious  without  ambition,  generous 
without  prodigality,  noble  without  pride,  virtuous  with- 
out severity,  it  will  be  said  of  him  hereafter,  that  at  the 
end  of  a  long  civil  war  he  had  nothing  with  zvhich  to  re- 
proach himself.  His  stature  is  noble  and  lofty  ;  he  is 
well  made  and  exactly  proportioned ;  his  physiognomy 
mild  and  agreeable ;  he  is  neither  grave  nor  familiar  ; 
his  brow  is  sometimes  marked  with  thought,  never  with 
inquietude  ;  in  inspiring  respect  he  inspires  confidence, 
and  his  smile  is  always  the  smile  of  benevolence." 

Being  now  about  to  enter  on  some  of  the  grandest 
and  most  characteristic  scenery  of  this  lordly  river,  we 
shall  pause  for  an  instant  in  our  onward  journey,  to  take 
a  prospective  view  of  the  district  through  which  fche 
Hudson  passes  for  the  next  20  miles.  Within  this 
space  the  Hudson  courses  through  the  rent  dill's  of  a 
grand  mountain  group,  known  to  the  Indian*  in  olden 
timet  as  tla-  Matteawan*  Mountains,  now  called  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  whose  Bummits  rise  to  a  height  "t 
from  1000  to  L600  r.ct,  and  which,  forming  a  Lateral 

mificatioo  of  the  great  Alleghanian  or  Appalachian 

*  From  mi  Indian  word  signifying  tjood  fur. 
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system,  the  backbone  of  our  continent,  stretch  in  a 
north-east  direction,  across  Orange  and  Eockland  coun- 
ties, till  they  are  broken  by  the  Hudson  ;  rising  again 
on  the  eastern  bank,  they  pass  off  in  the  same  general 
direction,  having  an  average  breadth  of  from  15  to  20 
miles.  They  are  unequivocally  a  primitive  chain,  and 
are  chiefly  composed  of  granite  and  gneiss,  embedding 
loose  nodules  and  veins  of  magnetic  iron  ore  and  other 
similar  minerals.  No  unequivocal  appearance  of  vol- 
canic action  has  been  anywhere  detected,  and  the  whole 
Appalachian  system  is  in  a  remarkable  degree  devoid  of 
peaks.  The  general  elevation  of  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tains is  by  no  means  considerable,  while  that  of  the 
table-land,  giving  origin  to  the  Atlantic  rivers,  may  be 
said  to  be  very  trifling ; — the  former  never  exceeds  6000 
feet,  rarely  approaching  that  elevation ;  while  the 
latter  at  its  highest  point,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  does 
not  exceed  1800  feet,  and  in  the  northern  States  is  less 
than  500.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
mountain  system  is  the  deep  chasms  by  which  the  rivers 
penetrate  it.  The  most  extraordinary  of  these  is  that 
occupied  by  the  Hudson  River,  by  means  of  which  the 
tide  flows  for  160  miles  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
mountains,  piercing  the  entire  mass.  This  glen  is  con- 
tinued to  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  northern  part  of  it  be- 
ing occupied  by  the  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  an 
elevation  of  only  140  feet  dividing  them  from  the  tide 
level  of  the  Hudson. 

In  bygone  ages,  the  Highlands  are  supposed  to  have 
presented  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson,  which  must  then  have  formed  a  mighty  lake, 
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extending  from  Quaker's  Hill  and  the  Taghkanic  Moun- 
tains on  the  east  to  Shawangunk  and  the  Catskills  on 
the  west,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Little  Falls  of  the 
Mohawk  and  the  Hedley  Falls  of  the  Hudson  itself ; 
but  at  length— 

"  The  pent-up  flood,  impatient  of  control, 
In  ages  past  here  burst  its  granite  bound, 
Then  to  the  sea  in  broad  meanders  stole, 
While  ponderous  ruin  strewed  the  broken  ground, 
And  these  gigantic  hills  for  ever  closed  around;  " 

and  now,  like  some  mighty  snake,  the  foaming  river 
writhes  through  the  mountain  gorge — here  wildly  rush- 
ing through  some  rocky  chasm,  there  darkly  slumbering 
'neath  the  gloomy  shade  of  some  o'erhanging  cliff,  and 
anon  spreading  into  some  lake-like  bay,  like  some  sweet 
Highland  loch  of  old  "  Caledonia  stern  and  wild." 

The  landscape  presented  to  the  eye  by  this  magnifi- 
cent river,  in  its  winding  passage  through  these  noble 
heights,  is  of  unrivalled  magnificence  and  beauty. 

"  By  wooded  bluff  we  steal,  by  leaning  lawn, 
By  palace,  village,  cot;  a  sweet  surprise 
At  every  turn  the  vision  breaks  upon." 

And  though  a  European  eye  may  miss  those  "  cloisters 
grey"  and  ruined  towers  that  in  older  countries  are 
wont  to  crown  each  rocky  steep,  hallowed  by  many 
;i  tale  <>f  those  go.nl  old  times  when  might  was  right 
ami  Superstition  held  her  sway,  we  miss  &o1  such  records 
of  ignorance  ami  crime.  To  us  each  wooded  height  and 
rocky  bluff  tells  of  ;i  nobler  time  and  holier  deeda  We 
know  thai  in  times  Long  past,  ere  the  frequent  sail  of 

commerce  had  broken  the  solitude  of  ages,  the 

i' 
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human,  denizen  of  this  majestic  wilderness  was  the  wild 
Indian,  whose  rude  wigwam  nestled  on  some  towering 
cliff,  and  sent  its  thin  blue  streak  of  curling  smoke  up 
into  the  transparent  heavens,  high  over  the  gloomy 
pines  of  the  primeval  forest ;  while,  from  the  beetling 
brow  of  some  rocky  precipice,  the  wild  deer  would  look 
haughtily  down  on  the  dark  river  hurrying  past,  or, 
startled  by  the  wild  scream  of  the  fish-hawk,  dive  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest.  Those  days  have  all  vanished, 
leaving  not  a  trace  behind.  Yet,  had  we  the  chronicles 
of  the  red  men,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  would  have 
been  written  in  blood ;  and  however  strange  the  phase 
of  human  history  which  they  might  have  opened  up, 
and  however  interesting  to  some  these  heroic  records 
of  a  peculiar  chivalry  might  have  been,  perhaps  it  is 
better  for  mankind  in  general  rather  to  regard  these 
beauteous  scenes  as  having  been  a  peaceful  Arcadia, 
than  as  having  echoed  to  the  wild  shriek  of  the  war- 
whoop,  or  streamed  with  the  red  man's  blood,  shed  by 
himself  in  petty  squabbles  during  that  long  night  of 
ignorance  which  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  white  man. 
To  us  these  scenes  tell  of  a  time  nearer  and  dearer  to 
our  free-born  hearts, — when  in  our  own  beloved  land  as 
lofty  a  heroism  was  evoked  as  any  e'er  famed  in  Grecian 
story — when  our  fathers  emulated  in  valour  and  self- 
devotion  those  mighty  heroes  of  the  past, 

"Whose  sounding  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  time." 

Regardless  of  personal  hardships,  famine,  suffering,  and 
death,  their  only  thought  was  to  obtain  for  their  be- 
loved country  and  their  children  the  priceless  boon  of 
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freedom.  For  this  they  fought  and  bled;  and  all 
through  this  majestic  scenery, 

"  There's  not  a  verdant  glade  nor  mountain  hoary, 
But  treasures  up  the  memories  of  freedom's  story." 

But  to  return  to  our  onward  journey.  The  first 
landing-place  at  the  entrance  to  the  Highlands  is  the 
village  of  Caldwell's  Landing,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  nestling  just  under  the  huge  Dunderberg  or 
Thunder  Mountain.  It  is  famous  for  the  serious  search, 
made  some  years  ago  by  some  credulous  people,  for  the 
treasure  of  the  famous  Captain  Kidd,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  secreted  at  the  bottom  of  the  river 
at  this  point.  Four  or  five  miles  below  stands  Smith's 
House,  which  was  the  scene  of  Andre's  interview  with 
Arnold.  At  Smith's  House,  too,  Mrs.  Arnold  passed  a 
night,  on  her  way  to  join  her  husband  at  West  Point, 
soon  after  he  had  taken  command.  She  was  a  gay, 
accomplished,  artful,  and  extravagant  woman;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  means  of  gratifying  her  vanity,  she  contributed 
greatly  to  the  utter  ruin  of  her  husband— thus  dooming 
to  everlasting  infamy  and  disgrace  all  the  fame  he  had 
acquired  as  a  gallant  soldier  at  the  expense  of  his  blood. 
In  a  recent  life  of  Aaron  Burr,  it  is  stated  that  Wash- 
ington found  Mrs.  Arnold  apparently  frantic  with  dis- 
tress at  the  communication  her  husband  had  made  to 
her  tin-  moment  before  his  flight  Moved  by  the  poig- 
nant sympathy  of  Lafayette  and  the  rest  of  the  officers 

in  his  suite,  Washington  grained  Mrs.  Arnold  a  pass- 
port to  join  her  husband  at  New  York.  Un  her  way. 
she  stopped  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Provost  the  wife  of  s 
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British  officer,  who  subsequently  married  Colonel  Burr. 
"  Here,"  says  Burr's  biographer,  "  the  frantic  scenes  of 
West  Point  were  renewed,  and  continued  so  long  as 
strangers  were  present.  As  soon  as  she  and  Mrs.  Pre- 
vost  were  left  alone,  however,  Mrs.  Arnold  became 
tranquillized,  and  assured  Mrs.  Prevost  that  she  was 
heartily  sick  of  the  theatrics  she  was  exhibiting.  She 
stated  that  she  had  corresponded  with  the  British  com- 
mander, and  that  through  great  persuasion  she  had 
ultimately  brought  the  general  into  an  arrangement  to 
surrender  West  Point  to  the  British." 

It  is  not  easy  to  pass  and  repass  on  the  now  peaceful 
waters  of  this  part  of  the  Hudson,  without  recalling  to 
mind  the  scenes  and  actors  in  the  great  revolutionary 
drama,  which  they  not  long  since  bore  on  their  bosom. 
We  fancy  we  see  the  armed  guard-boats  slowly  pulling 
along  the  shore ;  or  the  light  pinnace  of  the  Vulture 
plying  to  and  fro  on  its  errand  of  conspiracy ;  or,  alas ! 
the  gloomier  vision  of  the  boat  carrying  the  accom- 
plished Andre  to  his- death.  Major  Tallmadge,  in  a  late 
biography  of  Arnold,  is  said  to  have  remarked  :  "  Before 
we  reached  the  Clove" — a  landing  just  below  Caldwell 
— "Major  Andre  became  very  inquisitive  to  know  my 
opinion  as  to  the  result  of  his  capture."  Unable  to 
evade  his  importunity,  Tallmadge  sketched  the  history 
of  Hall,  already  related,  adding  with  emphasis,  " '  Do 
you  remember  the  sequel  of  this  story?'  'Yes,'  said 
Andre ;  '  he  was  hanged  as  a  spy.  But  you  surely  do 
not  consider  his  case  and  mine  alike  1 '  I  replied, '  Yes, 
precisely  similar ;  and  similar  will  be  your  fate.'  He 
endeavoured  to  answer  my  remarks,  but  it  was  mani- 
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fest  he  was  more  troubled  in  spirit  than  I  had  ever  seen 

him  before." 

A  steamboat  ferry  connects  Caldwell's  Landing  with 
the  village  of  Peekskill,  situated  2  miles  higher  up, 
on  the  east  bank,  and  46  miles  from  New  York.  It 
is  built  on  a  slope  rising  to  the  height  of  200  feet, 
and  derives  its  name  from  one  John  Peek,  an  old  Dutch 
navigator,  who  mistook  the  creek  which  here  enters  the 
river  for  the  termination  of  the  Hudson  itself,  and, 
deeming  his  journey  at  an  end,  ran  his  boat  ashore, 
and  commenced  that  settlement  which  now  bears  his 

name. 

In  1777,  the  division  of  the  American  army  under 
General  Putnam  was  encamped  on  Gallows  Hill,  in  this 
neighbourhood — a  place  which  received  its  name  from 
having  been  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  one  Nathan 
Palmer,  a  British  spy,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the 
British  governor  and  the  entreaties  of  Palmer's  wife. 
An  old  inhabitant  states  that  the  man  who  conducted 
Palmer  to  the  gallows  afterwards  married  his  widow. 
On  the  banks  of  Canopus  Creek,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  is  Continental  Village,  which  was 
burned  to  the  ground  by  General  Tryon,  October  9, 
J  777,  together  with  the  barracks,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 2000  men,  all  the  public  stores,  and  many 
cattle. 

Peek  kill  was  the  birth-place  of  the  patriot  John  Rmu% 
ding,  one  of  the  captors  of  Andr6j  and  2  miles  to  the 

north  is  his  burial-plan-  in  the  churchyard  of  a  vener- 
able church,  erected  in  1767.  The  spol  i>  marked  by  a 
marble  pyramid,  16  feet  high,  enclosed  by  an  iron  rail- 
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ing  12  feet  square.    The  chief  inscription,  on  the  west 
side,  runs  thus  : — 

HERE  REPOSE  THE  MORTAL  REMAIN'S  OF 

JOHN  PAULDING, 

WHO  DIED  OX  THE  18TH  DAT  OF  FEERUARY  1818, 

IK  THE  60TH  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE. 

OX  THE  MORNING  OF  THE  2oD  OF  SEPTEMBER  1780, 

ACCOMPANIED  EY  TWO  YOUNG  FARMERS  OF   THE  COUNTY  OF 

WEST  CHESTER, 

(WHOSE  NAMES  WILL  ONE  DAY  BE  RECORDED 

ON  THEIR  OWN  DESERVED  MONUMENTS). 

HE  INTERCEPTED   THE   BRITISH  SPY  ANDRE. 

POOR  HIMSELF, 

HE  DISDAINED  TO  ACQUIRE  WEALTH  BY  SACRIFICING  HIS  COUNTRY; 

REJECTING  THE  TEMPTATION  OF  GREAT  REWARDS, 

HE  CONVEYED  HIS  PRISONER  TO  THE  AMERICAN  CAMP  J   AND 

BY  THIS  NOBLE  ACT  OF  SELF-DENIAL 

THE   TREASON  OF  ARNOLD  WAS  DETECTED, 

THE  DESIGNS  OF  THE  ENEMY  BAFFLED, 

WEST  POINT  AND  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  SAVED,  AND  THESE  UNITED     TATES, 

NOW  BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD  FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT, 

RESCUED  FROM  IMMINENT  PERIL. 

On  the  south  side  is  the  following :  — 

THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  TOKK 

ERECT  THIS  TOMB 
AS  A  MEMORIAL  RAISED  TO  PUBLIC  GRATITUDE. 

Tradition  narrates  that  the  cannonading  which  so 
disturbed  Andre,  caused  the  Vulture  to  shift  her  place, 
and  probably  determined  Smith  to  refuse  to  take  him 
on  board,  was  caused  by  two  young  militiamen,  named 
Sherwood  and  Peterson,  who,  while  resting  themselves 
near  the  river's  brink  in  company  with  a  farmer  busy 
making  cider,  discovered  a  boatful  of  red-coats  lying 
perdu  near  the  shore.     Creeping  down  to  the  margin  of 
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the  Hudson,  they  gave  the  boat  a  volley  from  behind  a 
rock,  killing  two  persons.  The  British  hastily  fired  a 
blunderbuss,  the  only  weapon  they  were  possessed  of ; 
and  perceiving  that  all  their  efforts  at  defence  must  be 
unavailing  against  a  hidden  foe,  they  put  their  boat 
about  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  hastened  to  the  Vul- 
ture— trusting  to  its  heavy  arms  as  a  better  protection 
from  rebel  outrage  than  their  own  small  blunderbuss. 
Just  as  the  two  young  men  were  relating  their  exploit 
to  the  farmer,  a  stranger  was  seen  cautiously  recon- 
noitring the  river's  bank,  who,  finding  himself  observed, 
retraced  his  steps,  and  finally  turned  eastwards.  That 
man  is  supposed  to  have  been  Andre,  and  that  boat  to 
have  been  in  waiting  for  him.  The  truth  is,  that 
Colonel  Livingston,  commanding  at  Verplank's  Point, 
seeing  the  position  of  the  Vulture,  conceived  the  idea  of 
destroying  her,  and  commenced  to  cannonade  her  with 
the  solitary  four-pounder  he  could  briug  to  bear  on  her. 
This  drove  the  Vulture  from  her  moorings,  and  was  the 
cause  of  the  fatal  detention  of  Andre  at  Smith's  house. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Peekskill  was  also  the  scene  of 
a  minor  treachery,  which  might  have  had  a  more  tragi- 
cal end.  During  the  early  part  of  the  war,  a  Miss 
Moncrieff,  daughter  of  a  Major  Moncrieff  of  the  British 
army,  resided  in  this  neighbourhood  with  a  Mr.  Wood, 
a  personal  friend,  but  a  zealous  Whig.  Attracting 
around  her,  by  the  charms  of  her  person  and  mind, 

which  wcif  of  no  ordinary  cast,  all  tin-  gay  young 
officers  of  the  continental  army,  she  dissembled  her 
leanings,  mid  encouraged  five  discnssioo  on  the  state 
ami  prosp         r  the  country  ;  ami  so  unrestrained  and 
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confidential  were  the  disclosures  made  to  her  from  time 
to  time,  in  answer  to  her  insinuating  questions,  that 
she  often  learned  all  the  plans  and  movements  in  con- 
templation to  circumvent  the  enemy,  and  other  infor- 
mation of  much  importance.  A  perfect  equestrian,  and 
accustomed  to  ride  abroad  in  a  magnificent  costume, 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  conveying  what  information  she 
received  to  the  enemy  by  dropping  a  note  unseen  near 
an  appointed  tree; — this  was  conveyed  from  hand  to 
hand  to  New  York.  Taking  her  accustomed  ride  one 
morning  alone,  on  passing  a  farm-house  the  barking  of 
a  dog  so  startled  her  horse  that  he  threw  her.  Stunned 
by  the  fall,  the  people  of  the  house  carried  her  in,  laid 
her  on  a  bed,  and  unbuttoned  the  vest  of  her  riding- 
habit.  Recovering  her  consciousness,  and  observing 
the  open  flaps  of  her  vest,  she  started  up  in  great  agita- 
tion, exclaiming,  "  Who  unbuttoned  my  waistcoat  1 
Where  is  the  letter?  Ah,  I  am  lost !  lost !"  A  woman 
at  her  side  was  about  to  restore  her  the  letter,  but  a 
man  standing  by,  whose  suspicions  were  aroused  by  the 
eagerness  and  strangeness  of  her  manner,  sprang  for- 
ward and  seized  it.  With  the  greatest  anxiety  and 
alarm  she  begged  its  restoration ;  but,  his  suspicions 
being  confirmed  by  observing  it  to  be  addressed  to  New 
York,  he  positively  refused  to  give  it  up  till  its  contents 
should  be  known.  Finding  all  her  efforts  to  obtain  the 
letter  vain,  and  being  uninjured  by  her  fall,  she  was 
obliged  to  mount  and  depart  without  it.  Instant  flight 
to  New  York  was  now  the  only  course  open  to  her,  and 
while  preparing  for  this,  an  officer,  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  horse,  rode  up  to  the  house,  informed  her  that 
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she  was  his  prisoner,  and  conducted  her  to  the  designa- 
tion pointed  out  by  his  orders.  The  letter  thus  oppor- 
tunely discovered,  contained  full  information  relative 
to  an  intended  movement  of  the  American  army.  It 
was  also  fully  proved,  on  her  examination,  that  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  conveying  to  the  British  officers  the 
information  she  acquired  in  the  course  of  her  inter- 
course with  the  Americans,  who,  supposing  her  to  be 
actuated  by  strong  interest  in  the  cause,  confided  to  her 
the  secrets  of  the  army.  The  precise  method  adopted 
for  the  conveyance  of  this  information  to  New  York 
was  also  disclosed  by  the  confession  of  her  accomplices. 
Miss  MoncriefF  was  for  a  long  time  detained  as  a 
prisoner,  but,  unwilling  to  deal  harshly  with  one  so 
interesting  from  her  beauty,  youth,  and  sex,  her  trial 
was  put  off  from  time  to  time,  and  she  was  finally 
restored  to  her  friends. 

Passing  now  round  the  point  of  the  Dunderbcrg,  or 
Donderbarrak  —  the  Thunder  Mountain — we  enter  a 
wild  and  narrow  gorge,  forming  the  southern  gate  of  the 
Highlands,  through  which  the  current  runs  with  such 
rapidity,  that  it  is  locally  termed  the  Horse  Race  •  the 
course  of  the  river  is  here  due  west  for  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  between  the  rocky  flanks  of  the  Dunderberg 
on  the  south  and  those  of  Antony's  Nose  on  the 
north. 

In  the  golden  days  of  Woutei  van  Twiller,  or  "Walter 

the  Doubter,-— «o  called  because  he  conceived  every  sub- 
ject "ii  so  comprehensive  a  scale  that  he  had  not  room 

in  ins  head  to  turn  it  over  and  examine  both  sid 
that  he  remained  always  in  doubt,  merely  in  omse- 

v  7  * 
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quence  of  the  astonishing  magnitude  of  his  ideas ! — in 
his  halcyon  days  the  good  people  of  Man-hattoes  were 
thrown  into  sad  consternation  by  the  appearance  of  a 
ship,  which  was  seen,  during  a  tremendous  storm,  to 
enter  the  bay  and  pass  up  the  Hudson  as  far  as  this 
pass,  where  it  suddenly  vanished  over  the  hills.  Al- 
though distinctly  seen  by  numerous  bystanders,  the 
ghostly  vessel  and  its  company  paid  no  attention  to 
their  hailings,  eluded  their  endeavours  to  board  her, 
and  disregarded  the  passage  through  her  hull  of  shot 
from  the  cannon  of  Hans  von  Pelt,  fired  in  the  vain 
hope  of  bringing  her  to.  This  extraordinary  spectacle 
threw  the  worthy  governor  into  a  perfect  haze  of  doubts, 
which,  however,  under  the  influence  of  innumerable 
pipes  of  tobacco,  finally  resolved  itself  into  the  opinion 
that  the  vessel  must  have  been  the  ghost  of  Hendrick 
Hudson's  Half  Moon.  For  long  this  phantom  ship  was 
seen  to  revisit  the  same  spots,  to  the  terrible  discomfiture* 
of  the  honest  Dutchmen,  always  disappearing,  as  at 
first,  among  the  Highlands,  where  the  mysterious 
voyagers  are  supposed  to  hold  their  ghostly  gambols. 

The  northern  sentinel  of  this  pass,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  is  the  far-famed  bluff  called  Antony' sNose^ 
— a  bold  rocky  cliff  rising  to  the  height  of  1228  feet 
above  the  water,  which  received  its  name  from  old 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  in  memory  of  a  singular  fact  thus 
amusingly  related  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker:— "It 
must  be  known  that  the  nose  of  Antony  the  trumpeter 
was  of  a  very  lusty  size,  strutting  boldly  from  his 
countenance  like  a  mountain  of  Golconda,  being  sump- 
tuously bedecked  with  rubies  and  other  precious  stones 
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—the  true  regalia  of  a  king  of  good  fellows,  which  jolly 
Bacchus  grants  to  all  who  bouse  it  heartily  at  the 
flagon.  Now  thus  it  happened  that,  bright  and  early 
in  the  morning,  the  good  Antony,  having  washed  his 
burly  visage,  was  leaning  over  the  quarter-railing  of  the 
galley,  contemplating  it  in  the  glassy  wave  below;  just 
at  this  moment  the  illustrious  sun,  breaking  in  all  his 
splendour  from  behind  one  of  the  high  bluffs  of  the 
Highlands,  did  dart  one  of  his  most  potent  beams  full 
upon  the  refulgent  nose  of  the  sounder  of  brass,*  the 
reflection  of  which  shot  straightway  down,  hissing  hot, 
into  the  water,  and  killed  a  mighty  sturgeon  that  was 
sporting  beside  the  vessel.  This  huge  monster  being 
with  infinite  labour  hoisted  on  board,  furnished  a  luxu- 
rious repast  to  all  the  crew,  being  accounted  of  excellent 
flavour,  excepting  about  the  wound,  where  it  smacked 
a  Utile  of  brimstone :  and  this,  on  my  veracity,  was  the 
first  time  that  ever  sturgeon  was  eaten  in  these  parts 
by  Christian  peopled  When  this  astonishing  miracle 
came  to  be  made  known  to  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  that 
he  tasted  of  the  unknown  fish,  he,  as  may  well  be 
Supposed,  marvelled  exceedingly;  and  as  a  monument 
thereof,  he  gave  the  name  of  J  rUony'i  Note  to  a  stout 
promontory  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  has  continued 
to  It  called  Antony's  Nose  ever  since  that  time." 

This  mountain  s.rv.  s  SS  a  landmark  to  the  industrious 


•  Antony  ran  Corlear  wae  trumpeter  to  Governor  stuyvesant 
t  The  learned  Hans  Megapolensla,  treating  of  the  country  about  All 
in  u  letter  which  waa  written  eome  time  alter  the  settlement  there 
" There  U  In  therin  I  plenty  of  eturgeon,  which  e/i  ChrlatJana  do 

not  niukc  um:  of;  but  tiio  liniiun.i  cut  tiicm  greedily." 
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craft  plying  on  the  river,  and  thus  fulfils  a  more  useful 
destiny  than  is  commonly  accorded  to  spots  famous  in 
story.  During  the  Revolution  a  strong  boom  and  chain 
were  extended  across  the  river  at  this  point.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  were  the  two  forts,  Mont- 
gomery and  Clinton,  taken  by  the  British  in  October 
1777 ;  the  commander-in-chief  at  New  York  being 
prompted  to  this  expedition  by  two  objects ;  first,  to 
destroy  a  quantity  of  military  stores  which  had  been 
accumulated  at  this  point ;  and  second,  to  make  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  General  Burgoyne,  sorely  beset  at 
that  time  at  Saratoga.  Three  thousand  men  were 
embarked  at  New  York,  and  convoyed  up  the  Hudson 
by  some  ships  of  war  under  Commodore  Hotham. 
Part  of  them  were  landed  on  the  7th  at  Yerplank's 
Point,  and  the  rest  next  morning  at  Stony  Point,  on 
the  west  side,  whence  they  marched  into  the  rear  of  the 
fortresses  across  the  mountains.  Behind  the  forts  is  a 
little  lake,  called  Lake  Sinnipink,  or  Bloody  Pond, 
where  a  disastrous  skirmish  occurred  on  the  eve  of  the 
capture  of  the  forts.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell 
moved  towards  Fort  Montgomery  with  900  men.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  with  Generals  Yaughan  and  Tryon, 
towards  Fort  Clinton.  The  two  forts,  separated  but 
by  a  creek,  were  commanded  by  Governor  Clinton, 
who  had  under  him  but  600  men.  Summoned  to 
surrender,  the  garrison  refused,  and  the  forts  were 
simultaneously  assaulted  "between  four  and  five  in  the 
afternoon.  The  defence  was  carried  out  with  great 
resolution  till  dark;  but  the  forts,  having  been  con- 
structed chiefly  for  the  defence  of  the  river,  were  in- 
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complete  in  the  rear,  and  consequently  untenable ;  the 
enemy  entered  them  with  fixed  bayonets ;  most  of  the 
garrison,  however,  made  their  escape  under  cover 
of  the  darkness  and  the  smoke.  The  Americans 
lost  about  250  men.  Governor  Clinton,  and  his 
brother  James  Clinton,  made  their  escape  after  the 
forts  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy ;  the  former  by 
crossing  the  river.  On  the  8th  October,  the  British 
forces  proceeded  to  the  east  side,  where  they  found  Fort 
Independence  evacuated.  They  removed  the  chain' 
stretched  across  the  river  at  this  point,  and  proceeded 
up  the  river,  destroying  the  stores  as  they  went,  and 
removing  another  chain  obstructing  the  navigation  at 
West  Point.  General  Vaughan  then  advanced  still 
higher  up  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  13th  reached  the 
town  of  Kingston,  which  he  burned :  there  the  news 
reached  him  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and 
he  returned  with  his  fleet  down  the  river  to  New 
York. 

Two  miles  above  Antony's  Nose  is  the  ^TTr!^R,  t^al" 
Mountain,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  806  feet,  and 
is  now  a  lofty  cone  and  now  a  ridgy  line,  according  as 
we  view  it  from  below  or  above.  On  a  fertile  meadow 
at  its  base  is  the  Bei  BELT  House,  where  Arnold  re- 
aided  while  meditating  that  monstrous  act  of  treachery 
with  which  his  name  has  been  indelibly  associated 

.Ill.-t    Opposite,   00   fth0  West    *ide,  are    the    BuTTKKMILK 

Falls,  about  8  miles  below  Wosl  Point    They  receive 

their   name  from   their  dazzling  whiteness,  the   Water 

being  much  broken  in  tumbling  for  loo  feet  over  in 
blined  Ledges:  without  being  in  any  way  remarkable  in 
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themselves,  they  form  a  very  pleasing  object  in  the 
passing  landscape. 

On  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  river,  52  miles  above 
New  York,  is  West  Point,  a  name  dear  to  every  lover 
of  his  country ,"consecratea  as  it  is  by  the  sacred  memories 
of  the  past — by  the  bravery  and  virtues  of  Lafayette  and 
Kosciusko,  the  never-to-be-forgotten  scene  of  Arnold's 
treachery,  and  of  Andre's  hapless  fate.  It  is  situated  on 
a  rocky  point  jutting  into  the  river,  which  here  winds 
through  the  midst  of  mountain  scenery  of  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  character.  The  different  spurs 
of  the  mountain  ranges  which  here  abut  upon  the 
river  in  bold  precipices  from  500  to  1500  feet  above 
the  water,  are  clothed  from  base  to  summit  with 
luxuriant  foliage,  and  between  them  winds  in  gloomy 
majesty  a  mighty  stream  covered  with  sailing  craft, 
forming  a  river  scene  unrivalled  in  the  boldness  of  its 
beauty  in  America,  and  one  of  a  character  unknown 
elsewhere.  The  passage  of  the  river  through  this  gorge 
yet  bears  the  old  name  of  the  Wey-Gat,  or  Wind-Gate ; 
and,  as  a  recent  writer  says,  "  One  of  the  prettiest  mov- 
ing dioramas  conceivable  is  the  working  through  the 
gorge  of  the  myriad  sailing  craft  of  the  river.  The  sloops 
which  ply  on  the  Hudson  are  remarkable  for  their 
picturesque  beauty,  and  for  the  enormous  quantity  of 
sail  they  carry  in  all  weathers ;  and  nothing  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  little  fleets  of  from  six  to  a  dozen,  all 
tacking  or  scudding  together,  like  so  many  white  sea- 
birds  on  the  wing.  Up  they  come,  with  a  dashing 
breeze,  under  Antony's  Nose  and  the  Sugar  Loaf,  and 
giving  the  rocky  toe  of  West  Point  a  wide  berth,  all 
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down  helm,  and  round  into  the  bay ;  when— just  as  the 
peak  of  Crow  Nest  slides  its  shadow  over  the  mainsail — 
slap  comes  the  wind  aback,  and  the  whole  fleet  is  in 
a  nutter.  .  The  channel  is  long  and  serpentine,  the  wind 
baffling,  and  small  room  to  beat ;  but  the  little  craft  are 
worked  warily  and  well ;  and,  dodging  about,  as  if  to 
escape  some  invisible  imp  in  the  air,  they  gain  point 
after  point,  till  at  last  they  get  the  Donderbarrak  behind 
them,  and  fall  once  more  into  the  regular  current  of  the 
wind." 

During  the  "War  of  Independence,  West  Point  was 
considered,  and  rightly,  one  of  the  most  important 
American  fortresses,  forming  as  it  did  an  important  ob- 
struction to  the  free  passage  of  the  Hudson  by  the 
enemy's  vessels.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  key  to  the  northern 
province*,  as  without  free  communication  with  their 
\  Bsela  no  important  campaign  could  be  entered  on  by 
the  enemy,  amid  the  desolate  wildernesses  which  the 
country,  in  its  upper  parts  particularly,  then  chiefly 
presented  Hence,  as  we  read,  the  operations  of  the 
enemy  in  this  district  were  mostly  confined  to  rapid 
raids,  sudden  surprises  of  bodies  of  men,  or  seizure  of 
forts,  which  were  as  speedily  recovered  j  and  the  only 
important  campaign  on  a  large  scale — that  of  Burgoyne 

—ended  in  defeat  and  disaster,  chiefly  from  the  very 

cause  we  have  mentioned  want  of  timely  succour  via 
the  ftudson. 

The  provincial  assembly  of  New  York)  at  n  very  early 
i  riod  <>f  the  war,  suggested  to  the  continental  con- 
gress the  importance  of  fortifying  the  narrow  pauses  "t 
the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  and  the  latter  accordingly 
directed  the  former  t>>  make  such  fortifications  as  they 
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should  deem  best.*  The  assembly  had  already,  how- 
ever, taken  the  initiative,  and  employed  Bernard 
Romans,  an  English  engineer,  holding  a  similar  com- 
mission in  the  British  army,  to  erect  a  fort  on  Marte- 
laer's  Rock.  Meanwhile,  however,  Romans  and  his 
employers  quarrelled,  the  commission  was  never 
granted,  and  the  work  was  performed  by  others, — the 
fort  erected  being  designated  Fort  Constitution;  it 
cost  25,000  dollars,  and  its  remains  are  yet  visible. 
The  hasty  abandonment  of  this  fort  in  1777,  after  the 
capture  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  awoke  the 
Government  to  the  necessity  of  having  stronger  fortifi- 
cations erected  at  this  most  important  point.  Little 
was,  however,  done  till  next  spring,  when  Kosciusko 
arrived,  and  zealously  pushed  forward  the  works  to 
completion.  The  principal  redoubt,  constructed  chiefly 
of  logs  and  earth,  was  completed  by  May  1778,  and 
named  Fort  Clinton.  It  was  600  yards  in  circumfer- 
ence inside  the  walls.  The  embankments  were  21  feet 
at  the  base,  and  14  feet  in  height.  It  afforded  accom- 
modation for  about  six  hundred  men.  Its  only  acces- 
sible point  from  the  river,  a  little  above  the  present 
steamboat  landing,  was  well  defended  by  palisades. 
To  defend  this  fort,  and  thoroughly  to  rescue  this  im- 
portant point  in  the  river  against  the  passage  of  an 
enemy's  fleet,  the  neighbouring  heights  were  also  forti- 
fied. Port  Putnam  being  erected  on  Mount  Independ- 
ence, a  height  in  the  rear  towering  above  the  present 
military  academy,  while  on  eminences  to  the  south 
forts  Webb,  Wyllys,  and  other  redoubts,  were  con- 
structed, so  that  at  the  close  of  1779  West  Point  was 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 
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by  far  the  strongest  military  port  in  America,  and  was 
deemed  almost  impregnable.     Still  more  completely  to 
obstruct  the  navigation  at  this  point,  a  huge  iron  chain, 
described  at  page  74,  was  here  stretched  across  the 
river.     This  chain  was  manufactured  by  Peter  Towns- 
hend,  of  Chester,  at  the  Stirling  Iron-works,  25  miles 
back  from  West  Point,  near  the  Sloatsburg  station  on 
the  Erie  Railroad ;  they  are  still  in  operation,  and  have 
been  so  for  more  than  100  years.     "  This  chain,"  says 
Dr.  Thacher,  writing  in  1780,  "  is  buoyed  up  by  very 
large  logs  of  about  16  feet  long,  pointed  at  the  ends,  to 
lessen  their  opposition  to  the  force  of  the  current  at 
flood  and  ebb  tides.    The  logs  are  placed  at  short  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  the  chain  carried  over  them, 
and  made  fast  to  each  by  staples.     There  are  also  a 
number  of  anchors  dropped  at  proper  distances,  with 
cables  made    fast  to  the   chain,   to   give   it  greater 
stability."     It  is  related  that  Arnold,  when  meditating 
his  treason,  caused  a  link  of  this  chain  to  be  removed 
and  taken  to  the  smith,  in  pretence  that  it  needed  re- 
pairs,— really  to  weaken  this  formidable  obstruction  to 
the    successful   carrying  out    of  his  detestable  plot. 
Various  early  writers   have  promulgated  the  opinion 
that  this  chain  was  removed  by  the  British  in  ascend- 
ing the  river  in  1777,  but  documentary  evidence  exists 
which  shows  that  it  was  not  constructed  till  1778.    It 
weighed  L80  tons,  and  was  forged  and  completed  in 
six  week 

In    the    winter  "f   1 770,  one  large  division    of  the 

American  army  was  batted  Dear  Weal  Point,  and  the 

other,  with  which  was  Washington,  at  Iforriston  in 

New  Jersey;  and  sueh   was  the  state  of  destitution  to 
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which  they  were  reduced,  chiefly  by  the  deranged  and 
exhausted  state  of  American  finance,  that  friends  and 

foes  alike  expected — the  one  in  hope,  and  the  other  in 
dread— that  a  general  bankruptcy  would  finish  the  re- 
bellion. The  general  gloom  was,  however,  somewhat 
enlivened  by  the  arrival  late  in  the  spring  of  Lafayette, 
with  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  French  govern- 
ment had  sent  six  ships  of  the  line  and  6000  troops 
under  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  to  the  support  of  the 
American  cause.  Early  in  July  these  troops  arrived  in 
America,  bringing  with  them  a  large  train  of  battering 
and  field  artillery,  and  the  information  that  a  second 
division  would  follow  so  soon  as  transports  could  be 
fitted  out  to  bring  them.  Before  anything  could  be 
effected,  the  British  fleet  received  a  reinforcement  which 
gave  it  a  decided  superiority,  and  enabled  it  to  blockade 
the  French  squadron  at  Xewport.  Information  was  at 
the  same  time  received  that  the  second  French  arma- 
ment, under  Guichen,  designed  for  America,  was  also 
blockaded  by  the  British  in  the  harbour  of  Brest,  and 
could  not  for  this  reason  reach  America.  The  cheerful 
prospect  of  immediate  and  brilliant  success  vanished  in 
a  moment,  and  was  succeeded  by  feelings  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment. In  this  season  of  embarrassment  and 
gloom,  there  came  the  news  of  successive  defeats  in  the 
south  ;  the  fall  of  Charleston  in  May  having  been 
followed  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  Gates  at  Cam- 
den in  August — the  loss  of  many  noble  troops,  and  the 
death  of  Baron  de  Kalb.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  there 
burst  upon  the  nation  the  knowledge  of  a  plot  so  com- 
prehensive and  momentous  in  all  the  circumstances 
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attending  it,  and  in  the  results  designed  to  be  accom- 
plished, that  even  in  its  failure  it  struck  terror  and 
dismay  to  the  hearts  of  all  true  lovers  of  their  country. 
This  mighty  plot  comprehended  not  only  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Putnam,  the  impregnable  fortress  of  West 
Point,  known  alike  as  the  key  of  the  American  posi- 
tion and  as  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  but  had  also  for 
its  object  the  betrayal  of  Washington  and  his  staff  into 
the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

We  have  already  related  by  what  apparently  trifling 
events  the  capture  and  death  of  Andre  the  British 
agent  were  brought  about,  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
astounding  treachery  obtained.  We  shall  now  relate 
the  narrow  escape  of  the  arch-traitor  Arnold  himself. 
While  the  French  and  American  armies  lay  in  a  state  of 
forced  inaction,  Rochambeau  wrote  to  Washington  re- 
questing an  interview,  which  the  latter  granted  him  on 
the  21st  September  1780,  at  Hartford.  Before  starting, 
Washington  had  written  to  Arnold,  to  send  a  guard  of 

1  men  to  meet  him  ;it  ]Vrk>kill,  and  to  prepare 
forage  for  forty  horses.  Arnold  came  down  the  river, 
and  crossed  with  Washington  at  Bang's  Ferry.  The 
British  Bloop  of  war,  the  Vulture,  was  in  Bight,  and 
Washington  scanned  it  long  and  carefully  with  his 
.  speaking  al  the  same  time  in  a  low  tone  to  one  of 
his  officers.  This  awakened  the  dread  of  Arnold,  who 
was  still  more  startled  when,  a  shorl  time  after,  Lafa- 
yette, turning  to  him,  said,  "  (initial  b  you  have  secret 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  yon  must  learn  what 
has  become  of  Quiches  '."    Thrown  off  bis  guard,  and 

t  one  instant  believing  all  to  be  discovered,  Arnold 
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sharply  demanded  what  the  Marquis  meant.  Immedi- 
ately, however,  the  boat  touched  the  shore,  and  the 
flurried  retort  passed  unnoticed.  After  two  days'  agree- 
able intercourse  with  Rochambeau,  which  was,  however, 
not  productive  of  any  plan  of  action,  Washington  set 
out  on  his  return,  taking  the  upper  route  by  Fishkill, 
bo  as  to  bring  him  round  by  West  Point.  This  change 
of  route  caused  him  to  miss  the  papers  sent  him  con- 
taining the  news  of  Andre's  capture ;  for  in  the  short 
space  of  three  momentous  days  the  plans  had  been 
matured,  and  the  agent  captured,  the  plot  ripened, 
and  burst.  On  the  24th  September,  the  day  after  Andre  s 
capture,  Washington  arrived  at  Fishkill.  Stopping  here 
but  an  hour  or  two,  he  pushed  on  for  Arnold's  head- 
quarters, only  18  miles  distant.  He  had,  however,  gone 
but  a  mile  or  two  when  he  met  the  French  minister, 
the  Chevalier  Luzerne,  on  his  way  to  visit  Rochambeau 
at  Newport,  The  Chevalier  prevailed  on  Washington 
to  return  to  Fishkill  for  the  night,  to  hear  some  impor- 
tant intelligence  which  he  had  to  communicate.  Next 
morning  Washington  pushed  forward  early,  intending 
to  breakfast  with  Arnold.  On  arriving  opposite  to 
West  Point,  instead  of  continuing  on  to  Arnold's 
quarters,  which  were  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
Washington  turned  his  horse  down  a  narrow  road  to- 
ward the  river. 

"  General,"  said  Lafayette,  "  you  are  going  in  the 
wrong  direction ;  you  know  Mrs.  Arnold  is  waiting 
breakfast  for  us." 

"  Ah,"  replied  Washington,  "  you  young  men  are  all 
in  love  with  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  wish  to  get  where  she  is 
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as  soon  as  possible.  Go  and  take  your  breakfast  with 
her,  and  tell  her  not  to  wait  for  me  ;  I  must  ride  down 
and  examine  the  redoubts  on  this  side  the  river." 

His  suite  not  choosing  to  proceed  without  him,  two 
aids  were  despatched  to  tell  the  Arnolds  not  to  wait; 
and,  finding  breakfast  waiting,  they  together  sat  down 
at  once  to  table.  During  the  repast,  a  letter  was  hauded 
to  Arnold,  who  opened  it,  and  read  it  before  the  com- 
pany ;  it  proved  to  be  the  one  from  Jameson  announcing 
the  capture  of  Andre,  and  the  failure,  of  course,  of 
the  whole  conspiracy.  Betraying  no  outward  emotion, 
•though  his  life  hung  upon  a  thread,  he  merely  remarked 
that  his  presence  was  required  on  the  opposite  side,  but 
that  he  would  be  back  immediately.  Sending  for  his 
wife  to  her  chamber,  he  abruptly  told  her  that  they 
must  part— possibly  for  ever—  as  his  life  was  doomed  if 
he  could  not  reach  the  enemy's  lines  undetected.  Para- 
lyzed with  horror  at  this  unlooked-for  intelligence,  she 
swooned  at  his  feet  Not  daring  to  call  for  help,  Arnold 
left  In  r  thus,  rushed  dov«  n  stairs,  and,  mounting  a  horse 
belonging  to  one  of  Washington's  aids,  which  stood 
■addled  at  the  door,  he  pushed  rapidly  down  a  byway 
to  the  river,  where  his  barge  was  lying.  Pretending 
that   he  was  going  with  a  flag  of  trlice,  he  made  his 

men  pull  rapidly  for  Teller's  Point,  inciting  them  lo 
powerful  efforts  by  the  promise  of  ;i  quantity  of  nun. 
As  he  n- Mud  the  Vulturel  he  waved  a  white  hand- 
kerchief, and   was   BOOB    Safe    on    board.      Meanwhile 

Washington  having  finished  his  inspection,  arrived  at 

Arnold's  house,  where  1 1 •  n  oeived  the  m<  Taking 

a  hast}  breakfast,  he  concluded  not  to  wan  for  Arnold's 
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return,  but  to  cross  at  once  to  West  Point.  As  the  barge 
swept  smoothly  over  the  water,  with  all  the  majestic 
scenery  of  the  Highlands  around  them,  Washington 
remarked,  "  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  on  the  whole 
that  General  Arnold  has  gone  before  us,  for  we  shall 
now  have  a  salute,  and  the  roaring  of  the  cannon  will 
have  a  fine  effect  among  these  mountains."  But  no 
salute  boomed  on  their  expectant  ears,  and  no  pre- 
paration seemed  to  be  making  for  it.  "What!"  said 
Washington,  "do  they  not  intend  to  salute  us?"  At 
this  instant,  just  as  the  boat  drew  near  the  beach,  an 
officer  was  seen  coming  down  the  hill,  who  proved  to 
be  Colonel  Lamb.  Astounded  at  seeing  the  commander- 
in-chief,  he  commenced  an  apology,  cut  short  by  the 
exclamation  of  Washington, — 

"  How's  this,  sir;  is  not  General  Arnold  here?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  colonel ;  "  he  has  not  been  here 
these  two  days,  nor  have  I  heard  from  him  in  that 
time." 

"This  is  extraordinary,"  replied  Washington;  "he 
left  word  that  he  had  crossed  the  river.  However,  our 
visit  must  not  be  in  vain.  Since  we  have  come,  we 
must  look  around,  and  see  in  what  state  things  are 
with  you." 

He  then  ascended  to  Fort  Putnam,  examining  it  and 
all  the  various  redoubts,  returning  thereafter  to  Arnold's 
house,  where  Hamilton,  who  had  been  left  behind,  gave 
him  the  packet  from  Jameson,  containing  the  papers 
found  on  Andre,  and  also  the  letter  from  the  latter  to 
himself.  The  treason  was  palpable,  but  some  hours 
had  elapsed,  and  Arnold  was  beyond  the  reach  of  pur- 
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suit.  Hamilton  was,  however,  ordered  to  mount  at 
once,  and  ride  as  for  life  to  Verplank's  Point,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  stopping  Arnold.  Calling  in  Knox  and 
Lafayette,  "Washington  explained  to  them  what  had 
occurred,  showing  the  proofs  of  the  treachery,  merely 
remarking  to  the  latter,  "Whom  can  we  trust  now?" 
Standing  on  a  mine  which  might  at  any  instant  explode, 
he  was  outwardly  as  calm  as  ever ;  he  even  went  to  Mrs. 
Arnold,  and  kindly  attempted  to  soothe  her  frenzied 
excitement,  which  found  vent  in  alternate  wailings  and 
reproaches  that  would  have  pierced  insensibility  itself. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon  these  disclosures  were  made ; 
at  five,  dinner  was  announced,  when  Washington  said, 
"  Come,  gentlemen,  since  Mrs.  Arnold  is  unwell  and  the 
general  absent,  let  us  sit  down  without  ceremony." 
Save  Knox  and  Lafayette,  none  at  table  knew  what 
had  transpired ;  and,  save  an  unusual  sternness  in  his 
general  demeanour,  Washington  seemed  unchanged. 
But,  fully  alive  to  his  danger,  no  sooner  was  the  repast 
hurried  over,  than  he  rapidly  wrote  his  commands,  and 
hastily  despatched  couriers  in  every  direction;  till  at 
length,  having  done  all  he  could  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened  evil,  he  retired  to  bed  late  at  night,  fully  expecting 
to  be  roused  ere  daylight  by  the  roar  of  the  British 
artillery. 

We  now  know  the  happy  result,  and  that,  under  God, 
much  of  it  was  due  to  Washington's  promptitude  and 
foresight.  We  sec,  too,  what  great  eventa  may  hang 
upon  a  hair.    How  Dear  Arnold  was  to  betraying  hii 

secret   before    the   treaehcry    was   consummated!    how 
nearly  \»»>v  Andre  had  escaped  to  spring  this  dreadful 
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mine !  and  by  what  a  singular  concatenation  of  events 
Washington's  visit  to  Arnold  was  delayed,  and  so  time 
afforded  him  not  only  for  warning,  but  escape. 

On  the  extreme  edge  of  the  natural  platform  that 
crowns  the  bluff  of  West  Point,  stands  a  handsome 
marble  column,  sacred  to  military  virtue  in  the  person 
of  Kosciusko,  and  forming  in  itself,  and  by  reason  of 
the  ideas  it  evokes,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dark  halo 
of  despite  and  shame  that  hovers  round  the  name  of 
Arnold,  whose  military  dishonour  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  very  name  of  West  Point.  Kosciusko 
was  a  distinguished  Pole,  whose  education,  begun  at 
Warsaw,  was  completed  at  Paris.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  a  commission  in  the  army  was  bestowed 
on  him,  clogged  by  the  refusal  of  promotion.  Indig- 
nant at  this,  he  determined  to  cast  his  lot  with  the 
Americans,  then  struggling  for  liberty.  Furnished  with 
letters  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  Washington,  he  at  once 
received  the  appointment  of  aid-  de-camp  to  the  latter, 
being  subsequently  appointed  to  the  engineers  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  He  highly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  courage  and  skill  during  the  progress  of  the 
war,  and  at  its  conclusion  he  returned  to  Poland,  and 
served  for  a  time  as  general  of  a  division  under  Ponia- 
towsky.  But  finding  all  his  efforts  in  freedom's  cause 
rendered  unavailing  by  the  obstructive  cowardice  or 
treachery  of  others,  he  resigned  and  retired  to  Leipsic. 
In  the  subsequent  Polish  insurrection  of  1793,  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  generalissimo,  with  the  powers  of 
a  Roman  dictator.  He  immediately  issued  a  decree 
authorizing  the  insurrection,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
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support  Colonel  Madalinski,  who  was  retreating  before 
a  Russian  force.  Having  united  the  two  Polish  divi- 
sions, they,  with  inferior  forces,  fought  and  won  their 
first  battle.  The  insurrection  now  extended  to  Warsaw, 
the  army  increased  to  9000  men,  and  iu  a  few  days  the 
whole  of  the  Russians  were  driven  from  the  Palatinate. 
However,  the  Prussians  having  united  their  forces  with 
the  Russians,  Kosciusko  fought  but  one  more  successful 
battle,  the  rest  of  the  campaign  being  but  a  continuous 
struggle  against  a  superior  force,  till  at  last  at  Mac- 
zienice,  fifty  miles  from  Warsaw,  he  was  overpowered 
and  completely  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  Russian 
force.  He  fell  wounded  from  his  horse  with  the  bitter 
wail  on  his  lips— "Finis  Polonice."  Taken  prisoner 
and  sent  to  Russia,  Kosciusko  was  long  confined  in  a 
fortress  near  St.  Petersburg,  till,  on  the  accession  of 
Paul  L,  that  monarch,  either  feeling  or  affecting  to  feel 
admiration  for  his  character,  restored  him  to  freedom, 
and  presented  him  with  his  sword.  "  /  have  no  longer 
occasion  for  a  sword"  sadly  replied  Kosciusko,  "  since 
I  have  no  longer  a  country." 

In  1797  he  once  more  turned  his  steps  to  America, 
where  lie  was  gladly  and  triumphantly  received  by  the 
grateful  people.  Government  granted  him  a  pension, 
and  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  elected  him  a  member. 
He  resided  chiefly  at  Wot  Point,  passing  his  time  in 
cultivating  the  garden  that  goes  by  his  name.  He 
returned  to  Europe  in  1798,  purchased  an  estate  Dear 
Fontainebleau,  where  he  dwelt  till  1814,  when  he 
retired  to  Switzerland,  to  the  neighbourhood  "t  Soleure, 

residing  there  -till  his  death,  which   happened  DJ  a  tall 
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with  his  horse  over  a  precipice  at  Vevay.  He  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  at  Cracow,  in  the  royal  tomb, 
beneath  the  cathedral — his  funeral  cortege  being  com- 
posed of  all  classes,  and  headed  by  the  staff  and  other 
officers,  followed  by  two  young  girls  with  wreaths  of 
oak  and  cypress  leaves.  The  Senate  decreed  in  his 
honour  the  erection  of  an  enormous  mound  on  the 
heights  of  Bronislawad.  The  gratuitous  labour  of 
all  classes  succeeded  in  raising  this  Mogila  Koszuiszki 
(Mound  of  Kosciusko)  to  the  height  of  3000  feet  in 
three  years ;  and  it  will  remain  to  all  ages  a  noble 
monument  of  his  country's  gratitude.  A  serpentine 
path  leads  to  the  top,  and  thence  there  is  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  winding  Vistula,  and  the  ancient  royal  city 
of  Poland — that  country  which  he  so  strenuously,  yet 
unavailingly,  sought  to  deliver  from  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  foreign  power.  The  ever-present  memory  of 
his  own  and  his  country's  wrongs  made  him  deeply 
sympathize  with  those  of  others ;  and  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  his  life  was  not  only  to  emancipate  the  serfs  on  his 
own  Polish  estate,  but  also  to  bequeath  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  liberation  and  education  of  slaves  in  Virginia. 

Kosciusko  was  never  married,  and  the  simple  pillar 
at  "West  Point,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  banks  of  one  of 
the  most  frequented  rivers  of  the  world,  will  long  serve 
not  only  as  a  memorial  of  gratitude  from  the  American 
nation,  but  also  as  an  enduring  protest  against  the 
destruction  of  Poland,  whose  fall  involved  not  only  the 
loss  of  a  country  long  the  bulwark  of  Christendom,  but 
also  the  ruin  and  death  of  many  patriots,  noble,  virtuous, 
and  high-minded  as  Kosciusko  himself. 
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188  feet  above  the  river,  back  from  the  bluff  over- 
hanging it,  extends  a  plateau  of  about  a  mile  square, 
forming  a  magnificent  natural  parade-ground,  on  the 
side  of  which,  next  the  mountain,  stand  the  college  and 
other  buildings  connected  with  the  Military  Academy, 
established  here  in  1802  by  Congress,  and  wholly  sup- 
ported by  the  general  government — the  education  given 
being  entirely  gratuitous,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned, 
each  cadet  being,  however,  bound  to  give  eight  years' 
service  to  government,  unless  sooner  released.  The 
number  of  cadets  is  limited  to  250,  the  age  for  admis- 
sion ranging  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one.  The  course 
of  study  comprehends  everything  relating  to  the  mili- 
tary art,  and  must  be  pursued  for  five  years — three 
months  in  each  year  being  spent  under  canvas ;  and 
when  the  tents  of  the  summer  camp  glitter  amid  the 
bright  foliage,  when  the  shrill  trumpet  echoes  from 
crag  to  crag,  and  the  trim  battalions  march  to  and  fro 
across  the  emerald  tint',  with  the  star-spangled  banner 
of  freedom  fluttering  over  them  in  the  balmy  breeze  of 
summer,  tin-re  is  presented  to  the  eye  as  pretty  a  Bight 
as  can  well  be  found  in  this  matter-of-fact  and  toiling 
This  plateau  affords  ample  space  not  only  for  the 
no  rections  and  military  evolutions,  but  also 

for  instruction  in  gunnery.  The  approach  from  the 
river  on  the  east  is  broken  by  an  almost  perpendicular 
bank,  while  on  the  south-west  and  west  it  is  defended 

by  a  rampart  of  high  and  rugged  hills.     On  this  plateau 

v,.;.  Port  Clinton,  and  the  other  works  which,  ai  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  constituted  the  fortress  of 
\\ '. .  •   Point,  defended  by  the  redoubts  on  the  lulls 
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around ;  Fort  Putnam,  being  the  chief  of  these,  crowns 
a  hill  598  feet  in  height,  forming  a  spur  of  the  High- 
lands stretching  to  the  south-west,  and  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  deep  ravines  and  steep  descents.  It 
commands  a  view  probably  equal  in  grandeur  to  any 
in  the  Highlands,  the  very  same  natural  peculiarities 
which  rendered  it  so  strong  as  a  fortress  contributing 
to  render  its  scenery  second  to  none  in  the  country  in 
point  of  grandeur  and  majestic  beauty.  From  the 
piazza  of  the  hotel,  which  stands  on  the  brow  of  the 
third  terrace,  the  tourist  has  before  him  towards  the 
north  one  of  the  finest  river  passes  in  the  world.  Right 
up  before  him  rises  the  old  Cro'  Nest ;  back  from  the 
opposite  shore  leans  the  huge  cliff  of  Breakneck  ;  look- 
ing between  them  and  beyond  them,  as  through  some 
dull  cavern,  the  eye  drops  on  the  sunlit  Hudson  beyond, 
an  island  jewel  glistening  on  its  bosom  ;  while  the  far- 
off  buildings  of  Newburgh  glitter  on  the  distant  plain, 
and  the  blue  wavy  ridge  of  the  Catskills  bounds  the 
dim  horizon. 

Many  interesting  mementos  of  the  revolutionary 
times  are  to  be  found  here.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing "  is  a  group  of  great  interest  in  the  centre  of  the 
court  of  the  Artillery  Laboratory,  consisting  of  a  large 
brass  mortar,  mounted,  which  was  taken  from  the  Eng- 
lish when  Wayne  captured  Stony  Point;  two  small 
brass  mortars  taken  from  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  ;  and 
a  portion  of  the  famous  chain  which  the  Americans 
stretched  across  the  river  at  West  Point,  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  vessels  of  the  enemy.  The  links  are 
made  of  iron  bars  24  inches  square,  averaging  in  length 
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a  little  over  2  feet,  and  weigh  about  140  pounds  each. 
The  chain  was  stretched  across  the  river  at  the  narrow- 
est point,  between  the  rocks  just  below  the  steamboat 
landing  and  Constitution  Island  opposite.  It  was  fixed 
to  huge  blocks  on  each  shore,  and  under  the  cover  of 
batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  remains  of 
these  are  still  visible." 

A  singular  tale  is  related  of  a  soldier  at  Fort  Putnam, 
which  exemplifies  in  a  thrilling  manner  the  extraor- 
dinary effect  of  fear  on  the  human  frame.  An  eagle 
had  her  eyry  on  the  face  of  one  of  the  precipitous  cliffs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  "A  party  from  the  garrison 
undertook  to  rob  her  of  her  young.  To  effect  this,  they 
suspended  one  of  their  comrades  from  the  top  of  the 
rock  by  a  rope  tied  about  his  waist,  lowering  him  down 
till  he  came  within  reach  of  the  prize.  While  thus 
hanging  in  mid-air,  the  mother  bird,  in  defence  of  her 
brood,  made  a  furious  attack  upon  him ;  and  he  to 
defend  himself  used  his  hanger,  when,  making  an  un- 
lucky stroke,  he  severed  two  out  of  three  of  the  strands 
of  the  rope  by  which  he  was  suspended,  and  the  re- 
maining one  n  rapidly  to  untwist  \  In  this  horrible 
situation,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  dashed  to 
pieces,  and  wild  with  terror,  he  called  lustily  on  his 
eomrades  for  succour.  They  had  barely  time  to  haul 
him  in  over  the  precipice  ere  it  bad  been  too  lata  The 
excessive  agony  of  fear  he  had  endured  caused  his  hair 

t<»  change  from  a  dark  colour  to  a  pure  white  in  less  than 

twenty-four  hours.'1 

<>n  various  occasions  Washington   resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  West  Point:  and  the  following  inei- 
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dent  is  related  of  this  vicinity,  and  refers  to  tire  early 
part  of  the  revolutionary  struggle : — 

"  The  sun  had  just  passed  its  meridian,  when  an 
American  officer  was  seen  slowly  wending  his  way  along 
one  of  the  unfrequented  roads  up  the  mountains,  in  the 
vicinity  of  West  Point,  where  the  American  army  was 
then  stationed.  The  officer  was  unaccompanied ;  and 
as  the  horse,  with  slow  and  measured  tread,  moved 
along  the  road,  with  the  slackened  rein  hanging  loose 
upon  his  neck,  his  rider  seemed  buried  in  deep  reverie. 
The  scene  around  was  one  of  peculiar  beauty, — the  far 
mountains  heaped  up  one  above  another  against  the 
horizon,  and  at  his  feet  the  Hudson  sweeping  on  with  a 
sweet  and  placid  look.  But  the  thoughts  of  the  travel- 
ler were  turned  inward,  and  his  eyes  heeded  not  the 
pageant  before  them,  but  seemed  rather  to  be  reading 
the  dark  and  obscure  future,  or  trying  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  which  surrounded  the  present.  His  thoughts, 
however,  were  apparently  undisturbed,  but  only  solemn 
and  deep.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  one 
to  have  looked  upon  his  calm,  thoughtful  brow — the 
majestic  but  benevolent  expression  of  his  countenance 
— the  rirm  contour,  though  sweet  compression  of  his 
lips — the  mild,  penetrating  glance  of  his  eye — and  the 
noble  proportions  of  his  frame — without  detecting  the 
presence  of  the  great  Washington.  Presently  he  drew 
up  before  a  mansion  on  the  road,  dismounted,  and  ap- 
proached the  house.  Almost  immediately  a  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  an  aged  gentleman  in  a  civilian's  dress 
rushed  forth,  and  greeted  the  comer  with  many  seem- 
ingly earnest  protestations  of  welcome. 
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"  The  family  in  which  Washington  on  this  occasion 
was  received  was  one  he  had  frequently  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting.  During  the  stay  of  the  army  at  West 
Point,  he  often  dined  with  its  members,  and  with  its 
head  he  had  at  first  reposed  confidence  and  friendship. 
But  many  suspicions  of  his  honesty  were  whispered 
about,  and  in  some  quarters  he  was  openly  accused  of 
treachery  to  the  American  cause.  To  these  suspicions 
Washington  would  not  heed.  But  having  been  invited 
to  dine  with  him  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  this  invitation  being  pressed  with  so  much 
over-earnestr.ess,  and  accompanied  with  an  insinuation 
that  his  appearance  with  a  guard  was  an  indication  of 
his  want  of  confidence  in  his  friend's  fidelity,  and  urged 
to  give  a  proof  of  his  unchanged  belief  in  his  honesty, 
by  coming  unattended  to  partake  with  him  a  private 
dinner,  Washington's  suspicions  at  last  became  fully 
aroused  ;  and  he  resolved,  by  accepting  the  invitation, 
to  prove  at  once  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  suspicions 
entertained  against  him.  It  was  to  fulfil  this  engage- 
ment that  Washington,  on  the  occasion  we  have  de- 
scribed, proceeded  to  the  residence  of  his  suspected  friend. 

"The  time  appointed  for  the  dinner  was  two  o'clock, 
but  it  was  not  later  than  one  when  Washington  dis- 
mounted at  the  door  of  his  host  He  had  an  especial 
object  in  tliis  early  arrival  The  host  proposed  to 
occupy  the  interim  before  dinner  by  a  walk  on  the 
piazza    Bere  conversation  occupied  the  time,  and  it 

m  became  apparent  to  the  chief  that  his  host's  man- 
Dei  w.  eedingly  nervous  and  excitable.  Without 
i<\'  ding  this  knowledge,  Washington  continued  the 
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discourse;  and,  while  he  carefully  avoided  betraying 
his  suspicions,  he  skilfully  led  the  conversation  to  such 
subjects  as  would  be  most  likely  to  cause  his  compa- 
nion to  betray  his  agitation.  So  poor  an  actor  was 
he,  and  so  often  was  his  conscience  probed  by  the  ap- 
parently innocent  remarks  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
that  his  nervousness  of  manner  became  so  marked  as  to 
give  the  greatest  pain  to  Washington,  at  this  proof  of 
the  infidelity  of  one  on  whom  he  had  once  reposed  un- 
limited confidence.  The  American  commander,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  different  beauties  of  the  landscape 
that  surrounded  them,  pointed  out  the  spot  where  lay 
the  encampment  of  the  enemy ;  at  the  same  time  re- 
marking upon  the  extraordinary  lack  of  principle  that 
could  induce  men  of  American  birth  to  forego  the  in- 
terests of  their  country,  and  every  consideration  of  holy 
patriotism,  to  enrol  themselves  among  their  country's 
invaders,  for  no  other  temptation  than  a  little  glittering 
gold.  Before  the  penetrating  look  which  Washington 
fixed  upon  him  while  making  these  remarks,  the  guilty 
traitor  quailed.  But  at  this  juncture  he  was  relieved  by 
the  sound  of  approaching  horses ;  and  as  both  guest 
and  host  turned  to  the  direction  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded, a  company  of  dragoons  in  British  uniform  ap- 
peared upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  galloping  rapidly 
along  the  road  towards  the  house. 

"  '  Bless  me,  sir  ! '  exclaimed  Washington, ' '  what 
cavalry  are  these  approaching  the  house?' 

"  'A  party  of  British  light-horse,'  rejoined  his  trem- 
bling host, '  who  mean  no  harm,  but  are  merely  sent 
for  my  protection !' 
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"'British  horse  sent  here  while  I  am  your  guest!' 
said  Washington,  with  startling  earnestness,  as  he 
turned  upon  his  host  with  an  air  of  command  that 
awed  and  caused  to  quail  the  little  soul  of  the  betrayer 
before  the  mighty  spirit  that  he  had  aroused.  '  What 
does  this  mean,  sir?'  continued  Washington,  as  a  ter- 
rible look  gathered  upon  his  brow. 

"  By  this  time  the  troops  had  arrived,  and  they  were 
seen  dismounting  from  their  horses.  This  gave  courage 
to  the  trembling  traitor. 

"  '  General,'  said  he, approaching  his  guest — 'General., 
you  are  my  prisoner !' 

" '  I  believe  not,'  replied  Washington,  his  manner 
having  regained  its  former  calmness ;  '  but,  sir,  I  know 
you  are  mine  !    Officer,  arrest  this  traitor !' 

"  In  bewildering  consternation  the  treacherous  hypo- 
crite looked  from  Washington  to  the  men, — the  one  an 
American  officer,  and  the  others  seemingly  British  sol- 
diers. But  the  puzzle  was  solved.  Washington  had 
ordered  a  company  of  Americans  to  disguise  thenis; 
as  British  cavalry,  and  to  arrive  at  the  mansion  desig- 
nated .-it  a  quarter  be/on  two,  by  which  means  he  would 
be  able  to  discover  the  innocence  <>r  guilt  of  the  sus- 
pected person.  The  issue  proved  his  suspicions  were 
well  founded;  and  the  mode  he  adopted  for  detecting 
the  plot  admirably  displayed  his  greal  sagacity.  The 
false  friend  was  handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  sol- 
diem,  and  conducted  to  the  American  "•amp  ai  pri« 
■oner.  Ee  afterwards  confessed  that  he  had  Uvn 
offered  ■  large  sum  to  betraj  W»  bin  ton  Into  the 
hands  of  the  English  ;  and,  at  the  hour  of  two,  ■  party 
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of  British  horse  would  have  surrounded  the  house,  and 
captured  the  American  chief.  At  first,  Washington 
meditated  making  a  severe  example  of  the  man ;  but  he 
yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  family,  and 
pardoned  him." 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  just  opposite  West 
Point,  lies  Constitution  Island,  on  which  was  erected 
a  fort,  mainly  to  defend  the  chain  here  stretched  across 
the  river,  to  interrupt  the  navigation.  Its  history  is, 
however,  merged  in  that  of  Fort  Putnam,  or  West 
Point,  as  the  fortress  opposite  is  comprehensively  called. 
Previous  to  the  Revolution,  Constitution  Island  bore 
the  name  of  Martelaer's  Rock.  It  was  fortified  at  the 
same  time  as  West  Point,  in  1775-76.  In  the  cove  just 
above  Constitution  Island  is  West  Point  Iron  Foundry, 
one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  America, 
employing  about  400  men.  The  ore  is  abundant,  and 
of  a  quality  not  exceeded  in  Sweden.  The  magnificent 
reach  of  the  Hudson  which  lies  just  north  of  the  rocky 
projection  of  West  Point,  forms,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  river  scenery  in  the  whole  world.  It  is 
flanked  on  the  west  by  the  grand  cliffs  of  Crow  Nest 
and  Butter  Hill,  or  Storm  King,  as  Mr.  Willis  has  more 
poetically  christened  it ;  and  upon  the  east  by  the 
rugged  slopes  of  Breakneck  and  Bull  Hill,  with  the 
lovely  little  village  of  Culd  Spring  nestling  beneath, 
about  H  mile  above  Constitution  Island.  The  village 
is  built  upon  a  steep  ascent,  lying  between  the  granite 
crown  of  Bull  Hill  and  the  charming  bay  which  the 
river  forms  here.  On  a  rocky  bluff  overhanging  the 
water  is  a  singularly  picturesque  chapel,  dedicated  to 
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u  Our  Lady  of  Cold  Spring."  A  cross  surmounts  the 
facade  fronting  the  river,  pointing  at  once  the  way  to 
heaven  and  casting  a  hallowing  shade  on  the  waters 
beneath.  The  situation  is  extremely  picturesque,  and 
recalls  by  its  singularity  the  story  of  old  Canute  the 
Dane  and  the  monks  of  Ely,  as  related  by  Sharon 
Turner  in  his  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  which  he 
gives  the  following  translation  of  a  fragment  of  a  ballad 
composed  by  King  Canute  himself : — 

"  Merrily  sang  the  monks  in  Ely, 
When  Canute  the  king  was  sailing  by; 
4  Row,  ye  knights,  near  the  land, 
And  let  us  hear  the  monks'  song." 

Our  own  poet,  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  has  taken  this 
scene  and  applied  it  wry  prettily  in  a  poem  entitled 
"Chelsea,'1  from  the  quarter  of  New  York  where  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  of  tin-  American  Church 
<l.  The  tinea  are  wry  sweet ;  and  aa  they  are 
even  more  Btrictly  applicable  to  a  Romiah  place  of 
rahip,  we  make  no  further  apology  for  quoting  pari 
of  the  lirM  veraea,  premiaing  that  for  "St  Peter's"  we 
have  substituted  "Our  Lady'a  :" — 

••  When  "i'i  Curate  the  Dam 
w  .11  merry  England'!  king, 
A  thoneand  fO°*i  a'"' ,u 

As  inch  Hi  iii_\  men  ring] 

a |ng  down  tin-  Cam, 
■amines 

Wheel  I  l.v's  tall  rail, 

Abore  the  gluaey  v. 
"  Aimii  iwejtfl  praete  on  hk  i 

Co:  110, 
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And,  list'ning  as  with  all  his  soul, 

Sat  old  Canute  the  Dane; 
And  reverent  did  he  doff  Ids  crown, 

To  join  the  clerkly  prayer, 
While  swelled  old  lauds  and  litanies 

Upon  the  stilly  air. 

"  Now,  who  shall  glide  on  Hudson's  breast, 

At  eve  of  summer's  day, 
And  cometh  where  '  Our  Lady's'  tower 

Peers  o'er  his  coasting  way; 
A  moment  let  him  slack  his  oar, 

And  speed  more  still  along — 
His  ears  shall  catch  those  very  notes 

Of  litany  and  song. 

"  The  Church  that  sang  those  anthem  prayers 

A  thousand  years  ago, 
Is  singing  yet  by  silver  Cam, 

And  here  by  Hudson's  flow, 
The  Glorias  that  thrilled  the  heart 

Of  old  Canute  the  Dane." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cold  Spring,  on  a  small 
sequestered  tributary  of  the  Hudson,  is  situated  the 
so-called  Indian  Fall  :  here  deep  in  the  forest  glade, 
through  the  dense  shade  of  which  scarce  even  the  sum- 
mer's noontide  sun  can  force  one  straggling  ray,  a  quiet, 
secluded  stream,  after  meandering  for  miles  through  the 
untrodden  woods — here  chafing  over  its  rocky  bed, 
there  dreaming  in  some  glassy  pool — suddenly  bursts 
over  a  precipice  some  50  feet  in  height,  into  a  deep,  clear 
pool  beneath,  forming  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty. 

A  pleasant  drive  of  5  miles  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  Cold  Spring  would  bring  us  to  the  Robinson  or 
Beverly  House,  which  was  the  head-quarters  of  Arnold 
during  the  time  that  he  meditated  and  matured  his 
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atrocious  plot,  at  which  he  received  the  unexpected 
news  of  Andre's  capture,  and  from  which  he  made  his 
escape  to  the  Vulture  British  sloop  of  war.  It  is  built 
on  a  fertile  meadow,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sugar  Loat 
Mountain,  and  its  old  aspect  has  been  as  much  as  pos- 
sible preserved. 

A  short  distance  above  Cold  Spring,  at  the  base  of 
the  rocky  steep  of  Bull  Hill,  is  the  villa  of  TTxrft  nWIT  T1?Tri 
the  mansion  of  General  George  P.  Morris,  to  which 
common  consent  has  conceded  the  title  of  "  The  Gem  of 
the  Hudson."  Art  has  done  much  to  adorn  and  beau- 
tify a  situation  which  nature  alone  was  equal  to  create 
From  the  villa  itself,  and  from  the  rocks  of  Bull  Hill 
towering  above,  may  be  obtained  views  of  every  variety 
of  Highland  scenery :  lofty,  bare,  and  rugged  cliffs  con- 
tract with  giant  mountains  clothed  in  eternal  verdure, 
while  beneath  and  between  the  noble  river  is  spread 
out — 

"  Like  I  silvery  lake; 
Arnl  oVr  Itl  i  •  ■  ■  ■  ' •  i. -!i  rem  I  glides 
I  h  ntly,  as  if  it  fetred  to  wake 
The  dumber  of  the  (Dent  titles." 

The  owner  of  this  beautiful  villa  is  well  known  as  a 
mosl  graceful  lyrical  poet,  and  as  the  editor  of  the  A 
)  -//.  i£irrors  celebrate  d  alike  for  the  talent  of  its  con- 
tributions and  the  elegance  of  its  embellishment*   A 

Bpeeiinrn  at  mm*  of  its  contributions  and  «>f  the  smrrss 

with  which  General  Morris  oultivatee  the  muse,  ire 
present   our  readers  w  i  t  J  i  the  following  quotation,  in 

which  the  l"-;iuty  ofthe  UiK  uhann  .1  ly  the  0)01*1 

conveyi  d 
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TO  THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


Why  dost  thou  come  at  set  of  sun, 
Those  pensive  words  to  say  ? 

Why  whip  poor  Will  ?    What  has  he 
done? 
And  who  is  Will,  I  pray  ? 

Why  come  from  yon  leaf-shaded  hill, 

A  suppliant  at  my  door  ? 
Why  ask  of  me  to  whip  poor  Will  ? 

And  is  Will  really  poor  ? 

If  poverty's  his  crime,  let  mirth 
From  out  his  heart  he  driven  ; 

That  is  the  deadliest  sin  on  earth, 
And  never  is  forgiven. 

Art  Will  himself? — it  must  be  so, 
I  learn  it  from  thy  moan; 

For  none  can  feel  another's  woe 
As  deeply  as  his  own. 

Yet  wherefore  strain  thy  tiny  throat, 
While  other  birds  repose  ? 

What  means  thy  melancholy  note? 
The  mystery  disclose. 

Still  "Whip  poor  Willi"— art  thou 
a  sprite 

From  unknown  regions  sent 
To  wander  in  the  gloom  of  night, 

And  ask  for  punishment? 

Is  thine  a  conscience  sore  beset 
With  guilt— or,  what  is  worse, 

Hast  thou  to  meet  with  duns  and  debt, 
No  money  in  thy  purse? 

If  this  be  thy  hard  fate  indeed, 
Ah  !  well  mayst  thou  repine ; 

The  sympathy  I  give,  I  need, — 
The  poet's  doom  is  thine. 


Art  thou  a  lover,  Will? — hast  proved 

The  fairest  can  deceive? 
Thine  is  the  lot  of  all  who've  loved, 

Since  Adam  wedded  Eve. 

Hast  trusted  in  a  friend,  and  seen 
No  friend  was  he  in  need  ? 

A  common  error — men  still  lean 
Upon  as  frail  a  reed. 

t 

Hast  thou,  in  seeking  wealth  or  fame, 
A  crown  of  brambles  won? 

O'er  all  the  earth  'tis  just  the  same 
With  every  mother's  son! 

Hast  found  the  world  a  Babel  wide, 
Where  man  to  Mammon  stoops? 

Where  nourish  arrogance  and  pride, 
While  modest  merit  droops? 

What!  none  of  these?— then  whence 
thy  pain, — 

To  give  it  who's  the  skill  ? 
Pray  have  the  kindness  to  explain 

Why  I  should  whip  poor  Will? 

Dost  merely  ask  thy  just  desert? — 
What!  not  another  word? 

Back  to  the  woods  again  unhurt ; — 
I  will  not  harm  thee,  bird! 

But  treat  thee  kindly;  for  my  nerve" 
Like  thine,  have  penance  done! 

Treat  every  man  as  he  deserves — 
Who   shall  escape  a  whipping? 
none. 

Farewell,  poor  Will — not  valueless 
This  lesson  by  thee  given ; 

Keep  thine  own  counsel,  and  confess 
Thyself  alone  to  Heaven. 
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Bull  Hill  rises  to  the  height  of  1486  feet ;  Break- 
neck Hill  is  1187  feet  high ;  and  Beacon  Hill,  or  GralnT" 
'  Sachem,  is  1688  feet  high.  Opposite  the  ravine,  between 
Bull  and  Breakneck  Hills,  lies  Polopel's  Island,  which 
is  said  to  be  infested  with  snakes.  On  the  west  side 
the  two  most  important  elevations  at  this  point  are 
Crow  Ne*t  and  Butter  Hill,  or  Storm  King. 

Crow  Nest  towers  to  the  height  of  1428  feet,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  mountains  in  America,  for 
its  form,  situation,  and  ever-brilliant  verdure.  It  is 
the  scene  of  Drake's  exquisite  poem  of  "  The  Culprit 
Fay,"  the  opening  stanzas  of  which  are  so  descriptive  of 
the  spot,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  here  reproducing 
them, — 

"  Tis  the  middle  watch  of  a  summer's  night,— 
The  earth  is  dark,  but  the  heavens  are  bright; 
Nought  is  seen  In  the  vault  on  high, 
But  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  the  cloudless  sky; 
And  the  flood  which  rolls  its  milky  hue,— 
A  river  of  li^ht  on  the  welkin  blue. 
The  moon  looksflown  on  the  old  Crow  Nest; 
She  mellows  the  shades  on  his  shaggy  breast, 
And  seems  his  huge  grey  form  to  throw 
In  a  silver  cine  on  the  wave  below. 

in.s  sides  ere  broken  bj  ipoti  of  ihadei 

Ly  the  walnut  bought  and  the  cedars  made; 

And  through  their  dneterlng  brmnehei  dark 
Gllmmeri  and  diet  the  tire  By'i  *i>ark, — 

Lik--  st. my  twinkl.  s  thai  momently  break 

Through  the  rifts  ot  the  gathering  tempest  rack. 
The  itari  ere  on  the  moving  stream, 

And  fling,  M  it**  rlpplei  gently  I 

a  boralabed  length  of  wtarj  beam 

in  an  eel-lil.  line  bd 
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The  winds  are  whist,  and  the  owl  is  still, 

The  bat  in  the  shelvy  rock  is  hid, 

And  nought  is  heard  on  the  lonely  hill 

But  the  cricket's  chirp,  and  the  answer  shrill 

Of  the  gauze-winged  Katy-did, 

And  the  plaints  of  the  mourning  whip-poor- Will, 

Who  mourns  unseen,  and  ceaseless  sings 

Ever  a  note  of  wail  and  woe, 

Till  morning  spreads  her  rosy  wings, 

And  earth  and  skies  in  her  glances  glow— 

'Tis  the  hour  of  Fairy  ban  and  spell,"— 

And  so  on  the  poem  goes,  describing  with  great  power  of 
imagination  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities 
of  American  nature,  the  assembling  of  the  fairies  and  the 
trial  of  the  culprit  Fay,  who,  seduced  by  human  charms, 
has  lost  his  spiritual  characteristics,  extinguished  his 
elfin  lamp,  and  paralyzed  his  wings  by  love  for  a  mortal 
maid.  For  this  dereliction  of  his  higher  nature  he  is 
condemned  to  various  penances,  an  exquisite  description 
of  which  constitutes  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  this 
most  admirable  and  highly  imaginative  poem — the  first- 
fruits  of  fancy  in  this  sternly  practical  country. 

Butter  Hill,  or  Storm  King,  the  last  of  this  moun- 
tain range  on  the  west  bank,  rises  to  the  height  of  1530 
feet.  Between  it  and  Crow  Nest,  and  in  the  lap  of  both, 
lies  a  lovely  valley  named  Tempe,  and  almost  deserving 
of  the  classic  name,  so  charming  is  its  sylvan  scenery, 
enlivened  by  many  a  babbling  brook  ; — little  known  as 
yet,  it  is  destined  one  day  to  be  the  object  of  many  a 
pilgrimage  by  Nature-worshipping  Hadjis.  Justunde^ 
the  Crow  Nest,  buried  'neath  the  trailing  foliage  of  a 
most  umbrageous  ravine,  a  babbling  brook,  tired  of  its 
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rocky  bed,  springs  to  the  Hudson's  softer  embrace ;  and 
the  brilliant  sparkle  of  the  water,  glittering  through  the 
bright  green  foliage,  has  a  very  cool  and  charming  effect. 
Ere  we  leave  this  beautiful  and  interesting  region,  it  is 
desirable  for  the  traveller,  who  may  wish  to  carry  away 
a  distinct  impression  of  this  remarkable  district,  the 
like  of  which  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  to  ascend 
one  of  the  loftiest  of  this  mountain  group,  whence  he 
may  obtain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole.  For  this 
purpose  few  are  better  adapted  than  Beacon  Hill,  the  last 
elevation,  of  any  considerable  height,  towards  the  north- 
east— the  direction  in  which  this  group  trends  off. 

As  its  name  implies,  Beacon  Hill  was  a  station  for 
the  display  of  bonfires  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
the  very  circumstances  which  rendered  it  suitable  for 
this  method  of  informing  a  large  district  of  the  move- 
ments of  tin-  enemy,  render  it  also  available  for  our 
design  of  vie*  ing  this  district.  Bea«)n_Jiill  lies  oppo- 
site Newliurgh,  and  about  an  hour's  ride  from  Fishkill 
Landing, — both  places  of  which  we  shall  immediately 
make  mention  in  the  course  of  our  journey  up  the  river. 
We  >hall,  however,  first  pause  to  describe  the  singularly 
pleasing  view  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  summit 

Of  this  hill,  and  this  \\v  do   in  the  words  of  a   recent 

writer: — u  An  hour's  ride  on  horseback  from  Fishkill 
Landing, partly  through  the  finearablelandsof  Dutch 
and  partly  through  the  luxuriant  overhanging  folia 
of  the  mountain  road,  bringi  you  to  the  summit    This 
summit    a  rounded  peak  of  the  primitive  granite,  hair, 
or  only  tufted  here  and  there  with  a  fen  groups  of  small 

trees,  with  no  habitations  it  ti  :  cultivation  upou 
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it — affords  a  view  of  a  landscape  at  once  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  beautiful  that  can  be  found  in  the 
Union.  Rising,  as  it  does,  rather  abruptly  from  the 
plain  on  the  east  bank,  the  spectator,  gazing  from  its 
height  upon  the  scene  before  him  to  the  west  and  north, 
is  placed  as  it  were  upon  the  boundary — the  frame  or 
setting  of  a  magnifieent  panorama— which  is  continued 
by  the  Highlands  in  the  south,  the  hills  of  the  Shawan- 
gunk  range  in  the  west,  and  the  Catskills  in  the  north, 
quite  round  the  picture.  In  this  fine  setting — high, 
rugged,  and  frowning,  on  the  range  where  you  stand — 
softer,  but  still  strongly  marked  as  it  breaks  against 
the  horizon  opposite  you — faint,  indefinable,  and  sha- 
dowy, where  it  melts  in  the  clear  blue  sky  to  the  north- 
ward,— in  this  fine  setting  the  materials  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  picturesque  are  arranged  with  all  the  gran- 
deur, the  softness,  and  beauty  of  detail,  that  the  most 
fastidious  connoisseur  of  fine  scenery  can  desire.  Before 
you  lies  the  Hudson,  swollen  into  a  lovely  expanse  or 
bay  of  10  miles  in  length — afterwards  narrowing  and 
meandering  away  to  the  south,  until  it  is  lost  to  the  eye 
in  the  distance — sprinkled  through  its  whole  course 
with  the  white  sails  of  the  numberless  vessels  that  float 
upon  its  surface.  Sloping  away  from  its  banks,  rise  the 
fine  cultivated  lands  of  the  rich  old  river  counties — the 
clustered  villages — the  neat  farm-houses, — 

'And  hamlets  low, 
With  whose  thick  orchard-blooms  the  soft  winds  play  ' — 

and  its  elegant  villas  gleaming  through  the  tufts  of 
foliage  that  surround  them.     The  soft  green  of  the 
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meadows — the  deeper  tints  of  the  forest  masses, 
scattered  here  and  there  through  the  cultivated  lands — 
the  golden  hue  of  the  grain  fields  in  mid-summer — and 
the  sparkling  lustre  of  the  river,  and  the  two  small 
lakes  west  of  Newburgh,  which  shine  like  sheets  of 
silver  in  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun, — all  these,  with 
a  thousand  variations  in  the  grouping  of  the  details, 
produced  by  the  art  of  man  in  a  tract  of  country  which 
yields  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  to  correspond  with  its 
noble  river  and  fine  hills,  form  a  picture  such  as  we  may 
suppose  greeted  the  eyes  of  Moses  when  he  looked 
down  upon  the  Promised  Land. 

4  'Mid  the  dark  rocks  that  watch  his  bed, 
Glitters  the  mighty  Hudson,  spread 
I'nrippled,  save  by  drops  that  fall 
From  shrubs  that  fringe  his  mountain  wall.' 

fcThe  valley  before  us  is  also  interesting  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  studying  the  wonderful  mutations  and 
revolutions  that  have  taken  place  upon  the  face  of  our 
continent,  as  i"-mi:  the  supposed  bed  of  a  lake  of  large 
dimensions,  tin-  southern  boundary  of  which  was  once 
the  Highlands,  through  which  the  mass  of  waters  hav- 
ing burst, found  their  way  to  the  ocean,  forming  the 
present  channel  of  the  rii er.  Besides  tin-  proofs  which 
the  limn  of  science  finds  in  tin-  formation  of  this  valley 
—the  various  deposits,  the  organic  remains,  and  the 
abruptly  waved  rolling  surface  in  many  places  it  is 
remarkable  how  the  idea  of  its  hai  ing  been  the  )><  d  "f 

an  original  lake  iinj>iv->rs  its.-lf  upon  even  a  general 
observer  placed  upon  I  n  Hill.     Th»-\.:\  chain  of 

mountains  which   nir.t   the  boiison,  looking  in  <  \  I  ry 
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direction  from  this  point,  were  undoubtedly  the  banks 
of  this  vast  body  of  water,  the  abrupt  torn  passage 
through  the  hills  below  bearing  witness  to  a  sudden 
convulsion ; — the  rounded  boulders  of  stone  scattered 
over  the  level  plains,  and  those  plains  themselves  hav- 
ing in  their  soils  all  the  characteristics  of  a  deposited 
surface,  all  powerfully  serve  to  the  conviction  that  you 
are  looking  upon  the  dry  bed  of  a  lake  of  noble  dimen- 
sions." 

This  noble  description,  referring  as  it  does  chiefly  to 
the  view  lying  north  of  the  Highland  gorge,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  in  a  measure  prospective,  yet  it  portrays 
the  district  from  a  point  of  view  not  hereafter  attain- 
able, and  sufficiently  marks  the  very  distinctive  feature 
of  the  scene.  We  cannot  yet  make  up  our  mind  to 
leave  this  most  remarkable  district,  and  casting  one 
longing,  lingering  look  behind,  we  beg  the  indulgence 
of  the  reader  while  we,  in  the  impressive  language 
of  the  quaint  old  Knickerbocker,  describe  the  High- 
lands as  beheld  by  the  gallant  old  Stuyvesant,  as  he 
sailed  up  the  Hudson  intent  on  thoughts  of  war  and 
full  of  proud  anticipations  of  noble  deeds  of  arms  : — 

"  The  vast  bosom  of  the  Hudson  was  like  an  unruffled 
mirror,  reflecting  the  golden  splendour  of  the  heavens, 
excepting  that  now  and  then  a  bark  canoe  would  steal 
across  its  surface,  filled  with  painted  savages,  whose 
gay  feathers  glared  brightly,  as  perchance  a  lingering 
ray  of  the  setting  sun  gleamed  upon  them  from  the 
western  mountains.  But  when  the  hour  of  twilight 
spread  its  magic  mists  around,  then  did  the  face  of 
nature  assume  a  thousand  fugitive  charms;  which,  to  the 
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worthy  heart  that  seeks  enjoyment  in  the  glorious 
works  of  its  Maker,  are  inexpressibly  captivating.  The 
mellow,  dubious  light  that  prevailed,  just  served  to 
tinge  with  illusive  colours  the  softened  features  of  the 
scenery.  The  deceived  but  delighted  eye  sought  vainly 
to  discern  in  the  broad  masses  of  shade  the  separating 
line  between  land  and  water,  or  to  distinguish  the 
fading  objects  that  seemed  sinking  into  chaos.  Now 
did  the  busy  Fancy  supply  the  feebleness  of  vision,  pro- 
ducing with  industrious  craft  a  fairy  creation  of  hei 
own.  Under  her  plastic  wand  the  barren  rocks  frowned 
upon  the  watery  waste  in  the  semblance  of  lofty 
towers  and  high  embattled  castles ;  trees  assumed  the 
direful  forms  of  mighty  giants ;  and  the  inaccessiblo 
summits  of  the  mountains  seemed  peopled  with  a  thou- 
sand shadowy  beings.  Now  broke  forth  from  the 
shores  tin-  notes  of  an  innumerable  variety  of  insects, 
which  filled  the  air  with  a  strange  but  not  inharmoni- 
ous concert ;  while  ever  slid  anon  was  heard  the 
melancholy  plaint  of  the  whip-po.»r-\vill,  who,  perched 
on  some  Lone  tree,  wearied  the  ear  of  night  with  his  in- 
cessant moanings.  The  mind,  soothed  into  a  hallowed 
melancholy,  listened  with  pensive  stillness  to  catch  and 
distinguish  each  sound  that  vaguely  echoed  from  the 
shore,  now  and  then  startled,  perchance,  bythe  whoop  of 
some  straggling  savage,  or  the  dreary  howl  of  a  wolf 
in  forth  upon  his  nightly  prowlin  Thus 
happilj  did  they  pursue  their  course  until  they  entered 
upon  those  awful  defiles  denominated  Thi  Highland^ 

where  it   would   si-i-iii  that  the  gigant  i<-  TitaflJ   had  I  : 

waged  their  impious  war  with  Beaven,  piling  npdins 
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cliffs,  and  hurling  vast  masses  of  rock  in  wild  confu- 
sion. But,  in  sooth,  very  different  is  the  history  of 
these  cloud-capped  mountains.  These  in  ancient  days, 
before  the  Hudson  poured  his  waters  from  the  lakes, 
formed  one  vast  prison,  within  whose  rocky  bosom  the 
omnipotent  Manetho  confined  the  rebellious  spirits  who 
repined  at  his  control.  Here,  bound  in  adamantine 
chains,  or  jammed  in  rifted  pines,  or  crushed  by 
ponderous  rocks,  they  groaned  for  many  an  age.  At 
length  the  conquering  Hudson,  in  his  irresistible  career 
towards  the  ocean,  burst  open  their  prison-house,  rolling 
his  tide  triumphantly  through  its  stupendous  ruins. 
Still,  however,  do  many  of  them  lurk  about  their  old 
abodes  ;  and  these  it  is,  according  to  venerable  legends, 
that  cause  the  echoes  which  resound  throughout  these 
awful  solitudes,  which  are  nothing  but  their  angry 
clamours  when  any  noise  disturbs  the  profoundness  of 
their  repose.  For  when  the  elements  are  agitated  by 
tempest,  when  the  winds  are  up  and  the  thunder  rolls, 
then  horrible  is  the  yelling  and  howling  of  these 
troubled  spirits,  making  the  mountains  to  rebellow  with 
their  hideous  uproar ;  for  at  such  times  it  is  said  that 
they  think  the  great  Manetho  is  returning  once  more 
to  plunge  them  in  gloomy  caverns,  and  renew  their 
intolerable  captivity." 

Not  only  were  these  glorious  scenes  lost  upon  Stuy- 
vesant,  but  even  his  honest  crew  bothered  not  their 
brains,  if  they  had  any,  with  such  romantic  specu- 
lations. The  helmsman  smoked  his  pipe,  and  the  rest 
either  snored  beneath  the  hatches,  or  listened  with 
open  mouths  to  the  legends  of  Van  Corlear  of  that 
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"  abominated  race  emphatically  called  brimstones,"  who, 
as  punishment  for  their  sins  and  warning  to  others,  are 
doomed  to  infest  the  earth  as  fire-flies,— that  fire  which 
formerly  they  carried  in  their  hearts,  and  breathed  in 
their  words,  serving  now  as  an  enduring  source  of 
torment,  being  borne  about  continually  in  their  tails  ! 

Ere  we  finally  leave  this  most  attractive  spot,  we 
may  just  mention  what  may  be  interesting  to  many, 
particularly  of  the  fair  sex,  viz.,  that  the  early  love  of 
the  unfortunate  Major  Andre— Honora  Sneyd— was 
married  in  1773  to  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Esq., 
— becoming  his  second  wife,  and  Stepmother  to  the 
famous  Maria  Edgeworth,  whose  fame  is  too  wide  to 
need  designation      Honora  died  of  consumption  six 

ire  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Edgeworth  married  her  sis- 
in  17^<»,  the  wry  year  of  Andre's  death.     So  now, 
with  this  interesting  reminiscence  of  former  days,  we 
must  l»id  farewell  t<>  those — 

ienei  where  savage  grandeur  wakes 
An  awful  thrill ;n 

and  turning  into  the  wide  expanse  of  Newburgh  Bay, 
proceed  on  our  onward  journey.  Here  the  scenery, 
though  somewhat  iesa  imposiug  than  that  through 
which  we  have  juri  passed,  is  still  p  .,-,1  of  many 
varied  attractions  for  the  passing  tourist'.-,  eye,  and 
of  many  inter*  xaations  for  the  student  .it' 

history. 

Just  north  of  the  Highland  p.i-,  the  Hu.u.n, 
I  distance  of  6  miles,  expands  into  a  l  oh 

"'    "i"'    mile    in    av-r.u'e    width,    termed    NkwuuBOH 

Rat. 
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On  entering  it,  the  first  point  we  arrive  at  is  the  pic- 
turesque little  village  of  Cornwall  Landing,  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of.  the  river,  57  miles  from  New 
York,  just  at  the  exit  from  the  Highlands. 

On  an  elevated  terrace,  about  1  mile  west,  is  the 
pleasant  village  of  Canterbury,  which  is  much  re- 
sorted to  in  summer  by  those  who  really  seek  rural 
quiet,  and  wish  to  avoid  the  bustle  and  display  of  more 
fashionable  localities.  On  a  lofty  plateau  north  of  the 
village  stands  Mr.  Willis's  romantic  villa  of  Idiewild. 
One  side  of  his  domain  is  occupied  by  a  romantic  dell, 
containing  a  perfect  epitome  of  Highland  scenery  in 
forest,  rock,  and  waterfall — a  fertile  lawn  on  which  his 
cottage  stands  lying  on  the  other  side. 

At  the  northern  point  of  Idiewild,  the  N"!™  rT  ft 
Creek  falls  into  the  Hudson ;  and  in  the  sequestered 
village  of  Moodna,  just  behind  Idiewild,  there  is  an 
extensive  paper  manufactory. 

Two  miles  above  Cornwall,  on  the  same  side,  is  the 
village  of  New  Windsor,  famous  as  the  birth-place  of 
De  Witt  Clinton ;  and  also  as  having  been  the  head- 
quarters of  Washington  at  various  times — particularly 
in  1777,  and  again  in  the  winter  of  1780,  when,  from 
want  of  bare  necessities  in  food  and  clothing,  mutiny 
broke  out,  having  for  its  purpose  the  forcing  of  Con- 
gress at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  give  them  re- 
dress. A  committee  of  Congress,  hastily  assembled  at 
Trenton,  granted  what  was  required,  viz.,  the  claims  of 
pay,  and  right  to  be  discharged  at  the  end  of  thvee 
vears,  instead  of  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
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line,  to  which  the  mutineers  belonged,  disbanded  for  the 
winter.    Foreseeing  the  entire  destruction  of  the  army 
from  the  success  of  their  revolt,  Washington  resolved 
that  the  next  should  be  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of 
force.     He  therefore  picked  1000  trustworthy  men  from 
the  various  regiments  in  the  Highlands,  keeping  them 
in  constant  readiness  to  march,  with  four  days'  pro- 
visions in  hand.    Very  soon  the  New  Jersey  brigade  fol- 
lowed the  Pennsylvanian  example  and  revolted,  with  the 
view  of  coercing  Congress.     Instantly  Washington  de- 
spatched Howe  with  600  men,  who,  in  spite  of  intense 
cold  and  deep  snow,  succeeded  in  arriving  near  the 
camp  of  the  revolted  troops  on  the  fourth  day— January 
27,  1781.     Halting  till  midnight,  Howe  then  took  up 
his  position,  and  planted  his  artillery  so  as  to  comlnand 
every  approach.   At  daylight  the  mutineers  were  amazed 
to  find  themselves  surrounded  by  armed  men,  and  the 
field  completely  swept  by  cannon,  and  still  more  so 
when  IJ<»wv  ordered  them  to  parade  at  once,  without 

arms,  in  front  <>f  their  huts,  giving  them  but  five  minutes 

to  do  it  in.    "  What !"  said  they,  "  and  no  renditions  1" 

"  No  .•..in  I  it  ions,"  was  the  stern  reply.     "  Then  if  we  an' 

to  die,  we  may  as  well  die  here  as  anywhere  else." 
Ookmel  Bproufs  regiment  was  instantly  ordered  to 
advance ;  but  the  promise  of  submission  was  reluctantly 
fen,  They  paraded  without  arms,  ami  three  of  the 
ringleaders  were  given  op,  who  were  tried  ami  con- 
damned  on  the  spot  Two  were  executed  twelve  of 
their  own  companions  being  compelled  to  be  their  execu- 
tioner* Tla-  Mow  was  sudden  and  terrible,  but  i'  « 
effectual    The  revoh  crushed,  Washington  appoint 

G 
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commissioners  to  inquire  into  and  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  the  soldiers,  which  he  well  knew  were  not 
imaginary.  His  severity  checked  the  evil  in  the  bud ; 
his  justice  prevented  its  recurrence.  The  whisper  of 
revolt  was  heard  no  more  in  the  army.  Washington's 
residence  at  that  time  was  a  plain,  old-fashioned  Dutch 
house,  a  few  yards  back  from  the  South  Dock,  and  has 
since  passed  away. 

Three  miles  west  is  a  picturesque  old  house,  once  the 
head-quarters  of  Generals  Greene  and  Knox.  Two 
miles  north,  on  the  same  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  61 
miles  from  New  York,  lies  the  town  of  Newbubgh, 
situated  on  a  pretty  acclivity,  which  rises  somewhat 
sharply  to  a  height  of  300  feet.  It  presents  a  some- 
what imposing  appearance  to  the  passing  traveller, 
while  the  rising  ground  itself  commands  magnificent 
views  of  the  north  entrance  to  the  pass  of  the  High- 
lands, of  the  river  itself,  Fishkill,  and  the  Fishkill 
Mountains,  which  form  the  north-east  extension  of  the 
Highland  range.  Newburgh  was  originally  built  by 
emigrants  from  the  Palatinate  in  1708.  It  has  now 
a  population  of  nearly  12,000,  supporting  three  or 
four  newspapers,  and  possesses  several  large  cotton 
and  other  manufactories.  The  adjacent  country  is 
noted  for  its  dairy  produce,  particularly  for  its  fine 
butter. 

Newburgh  was  the  scene  of  many  important  events 
during  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  here  General  Wash- 
ington took  up  his  head-quarters  in  the  middle  of  April 
1782,  in  a  building  now  owned  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  which  has  been  retained  in  its  original  condi- 
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tion,  and  made  a  depository  of  relics  of  the  Revolution. 
In  December  1782,  the  officers  of  the  continental  army 
had  addressed  a  memorial  to  Congress,  praying  that  all 
arrears  due  to  them  might  be  discharged,  and  that  in- 
stead of  half-pay  for  life,  a  sum  equivalent  to  five  years' 
full-pay  should  either  be  payed  or  secured  to  them  when 
disbanded.  The  delay  of  Congress  to  comply  with  this 
request  caused  an  alarming  agitation  among  that  por- 
tion of  the  army  stationed  at  Newburgh.  On  March 
10,  1783,  a  notice  calling  a  meeting  of  the  officers  at  the 
Temple*  was  anonymously  circulated  through  the  camp, 
followed  by  an  able  and  stirring  address,  written,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  by  Major,  afterwards  General 
Armstrong,  and  admirably  fitted  to  work  upon  those 
passions  which  recent  sufferings  and  gloomy  fore- 
bodings had  aroused  in  every  breast,  and  calling  upoD 
them  to  " awnhty  atU md  to  yow  sifu<tti<>it,  and  redress 
powtdvetf"  Fortunately  Washington  was  in  camp. 
( 'wiiscimis  that  the  officers  had  just  cause  "t"  complaint, 
lii.s  duty  to  his  country,  not  Less  than  his  friendship  for 
them,  required  that  he  should  prevent  tin-  adoption  of 
rash  and  disorderly  expedients  to  procure  redress.  He 
at  once  issued  an  order,  simply  postponing  the  meeting 

a  few   days.       By  this   means   time    for   reflection    was 

inc. I,  as  well  ;i-  time  to  exert  his  uwn  personal  influ- 
ence on  the  most  influential  officers.    This  notice  was 


•    \  large  log  building,  erected  In  the  camp  ground  for  the  j'iui>oieof 
h  >l>lnitf  cifiiirm'   meetings.     It   waa  opened   bj   n  ball,  commenced  by 
ngtoa  and  the  beaatlfol  Mri  rand 

iii>:  Indulged  in  .\V<-:  Um  ball,  thai  Instead  ••(  I  u        ' 

t  Virtue,  It  was  i  known  only  ae  the  Temple* 
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immediately  followed  by  another  address,  milder  and 
more  moderate  in  its  tone.    These  are  known  as  the 
famous  "Newburgh  Addresses."     When  the  meeting 
did  take  place,  Washington,  in  a  calm  and  sensible 
address,  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  rely  upon 
the  disposition  of  Congress  to  perform  for  them  what- 
ever the  limited  means  of  the  nation  would  permit.   At 
the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  left  the  meeting.    Knox 
immediately  arose  and  moved  the  thanks  of  the  officers 
to  the  commander-in-chief  for  his  address,  and  recipro- 
cating his  affectionate  expression  with  all  sincerity.    A 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions,  and  in 
half  an  hour  they  reported,  that  "  no  circumstances  of 
distress  or  danger  shall  induce  a  conduct  that  might 
tend  to  sully  the  reputation  which  they  had  acquired 
at  the  price  of  their  blood  and  eight  years'  service."    It 
was  also  resolved,  that  "the  officers  reject  with  disdain 
the  infamous  proposition  contained  in  a  late  anonymous 
address."     Thus  was  this  new  danger  to  the  infant 
republic  skilfully  tided  over.    Washington  himself  had 
already  been  offered  the  crown  by  the  army,  which  he 
had  eloquently  and  indignantly  rejected.     At  last,  on 
the  18th  of  October  1783,  came  the  order  from  Congress 
for  the  disbanding  of  the  army.   The  scene  presented  at 
this  final  breaking  up  at  Newburgh  was  most  saddening. 
Officers  and  men  were  alike  destitute  of  funds  where- 
with to  make  their  journey  home ;  and  there  were  some 
cases  of  suffering  which  would  have  moved  the  hardest 
heart.     They  paraded  for  the  last  time,  playing  their 
own  requiem— "  Roslin  Castle"— the  mournful  march 
to  which  they  had  always  borne  their  dead  comrades  to 
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the  grave;  and  then  sadly  turned  away, — their  sole 
consolation  being  the  farewell  speech  of  Washington,  in 
which  he  praised  their  valour  and  patriotism,  and  pro- 
mised to  protect  their  interests.  T 

A  steamboat  ferry  connects  Newburgh  with  the  small 
village  of  Fishkill  Landing  just  opposite ;  and  5  miles 
inland  is  the  village  of  Fishkill  itself,  hallowed  by  j/tj 
many  recollections  of  the  revolutionary  times.  A  large 
portion  of  the  continental  army  were  stationed  here ; 
the  building  occupied  as  their  barracks  was  the  pro- 
perty of  a  Mr.  Wharton,  and  has  since  been  known  as 
the  Wharton  House.  Here,  before  a  committee  of  public 
safety,  Enoch  Crosby,  the  supposed  prototype  of  Mr. 
C'Miprr's  Harvey  Birch,  was  brought  to  a  mock  trial; 
and  many  of  the  incidents  mentioned  in  the  "Spy"  are 
localized  in  this  neighbourhood 

Two  miles  north-east  of  Fishkill  is  Ytrplank  House, 
once  the  lit-a'l  ijiiartrrs  of  ( Jeiieral  Steuben,  and  famous 

the  place  where  the  celebrated  society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati was  organised  in  1783.  It  was  at  Fishkill  also 
that  Lafayette  fell  sick, just  previous  to  hie  first  return 
to  Prance  in  1 7  78.  A  rapid  journey  from  Philadelphia, 
in  the  midst  of  severe  itorms,  induced  an  inflammatory 
fever  which  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave* 
Washington's  attentions  to  him  during  this  long  and 
[linen  were  marked  by  all  the  deep  solicitude 
(>t  i  par. m  ;  and  the  army  itself  mourned  over  the 
apparently  inevitable  lots  of  the  youthful  patriot  The 
young  marquis  wa  \)  affected  by  this  affectionate 

c.uv.  and  remembered  it  with  love  and  gratitude  lu  qjj 
latest  hour. 


r  i 
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Three  miles  above  Fishkill  Landing,  the  hamlet  of 
Low  Point  lies  scattered  along  the  river  bank.  A  little 
farther  north,  still  on  the  same  east  bank,  is  the  village 
of  New  Hamburg,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Wappinger 
Creek,  66  miles  from  New  York ;  a  ferry  connects  it 
with  Hampton,  a  village  just  opposite  on  the  west 
bank — a  little  above  which,  on  Oldmanskill,  is  the 
thriving  village  of  Marlborough.  On  the  east  bank, 
4  miles  north  of  New  Hamburg,  we  pass  the  village  of 
Barnegat,  famous  for  its  limekilns;  and  about  4  miles 
north  of  it,  or  75  from  New  York,  we  arrive  at  the 
town  of  Poughkeepsie,  the  largest  between  New 
York  and  Albany,  and  containing  15,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  the  capital  of  Dutchess  County,  and  besides  being 
surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  district,  it  is  the 
centre  of  an  active  trade.  Poughkeepsie  was  founded 
by  the  Dutch  in  1735,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
Iroquois  word  apokeepsinck,  signifying  "  safe  harbour." 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  of  a  most  pleasing  character, 
there  being  many  charming  views  in  its  vicinity.  It 
is  famous  for  its  ale,  and  a  valuable  marble  quarry  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  situated 
on  a  plain,  and  regularly  built,  the  principal  street  ex- 
tending eastward  from  the  river.  It  contains  sixteen 
churches  of  various  denominations,  several  academies, 
and  four  banks,  three  or  four  newspapers  being  also 
published  in  it.  The  Collegiate  Institute,  modelled  after 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  stands  on  Prospect  Hill,  and 
has  a  wide  range  of  view,  embracing  the  river  and  sur- 
rounding district. 

Opposite  to  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  west  bank,  is  the 
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landing  of  New  Paltz,  the  village  itself  being  some 
4  or  5  miles  inland. 

Six  miles  higher  up  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson 
is  the  thriving  village,  Hyde  Park,  which  probably 
received  its  name  in  honour  of  Lady  Anne  Hyde, 
Duchess  of  York,  and  subsequently  Queen  of  England. 
Its  situation  is  extremely  picturesque,  in  the  midst  of 
park-like  scenery,  adorned  with  noble  forest  trees  and 
dotted  with  sumptuous  villas— the  views  from  which 
include  the  green  hills  of  Ulster,  the  jagged  summits  of 
the  Kaatsbergs,  and  the  Hudson's  glittering  stream. 
Near  the  village  the  "  Cram  Elbow"  Creek  has  a  rapid 
fall,  which  is  extensively  made  use  of  in  moving 
machinery  of  every  description. 

About  1<>  miles  above  Poughkeepsie,  on  a  creek  of 
the  same  name,  is  the  village  of  Rondout,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  1  mile  from  the  river. 
It  hafl  a  great  depdt  of  coal,  which  is  brought  by  the 
Budson  ami  Delaware  Canal,  which  terminates  at  this 
point  The  Rondout  Creek  is  a  singularly  picturesque 
stn  .nil  throughout  its  whole  com 

i;  mdout  it  connected  by  a  plank  road  with  Kingston, 
the  flourishing  capital  of  Ulster  county,  which  Lb  situated 
3  miles  inland,  oo  an  elevated  sandy  plain  aear  ESsopus 
Oreek,  which  name  it  used  t<>  bear.  It  was  tin-  birth- 
place of  the  famous  painter  Vanderlyn,*  who  died  b< 
in  L86&  Its  commerce  is  more  extensiYc  than  that  of 
any  other  place  on  the  river  between  New  fork  and 
Albany, and  it  is  also  the  seal  of  various  flourishing 

•    1  well  k t>  tnding  < 

ii.  Um  rotunda  <>i  tit  ilogtoo. 
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manufactures.  Kingston  was  settled  by  the  Dutch 
about  1663,  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Albany  and 
New  York.  It  was,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  General 
Vaaghan,  burned  by  him  in  1777,  soon  after  the  taking 
of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  in  his  way  up  the 
river  to  relieve  General  Burgoyne.  Here,  however, 
the  British  received  the  appalling  information  of  that 
general's  surrender,  and  at  once  returned  down  the 
stream.  The  first  constitution  of  New  York  was  framed 
and  adopted  in  a  house  still  standing  here,  and  justly 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  Kingston. 
Ulster  county  is  famous  for  a  limestone  grotto  or  cave 
through  which  a  stream  flows,  forming  at  one  end  of 
the  cave  a  cascade  of  unascertained  depth. 

A  steam  ferry  connects  Kingston  with  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad  at  Rhinebeck  Landing,  which  is  just 
opposite,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  The  village 
station  itself  is  2  miles  east  of  the  river.  Near  this  there 
is  another  cave  with  a  narrow  entrance,  but  containing 
several  spacious  apartments,  magnificently  adorned  with 
stalactites.  Rhinebeck  and  Staatsberg,  adjoining  sta- 
tions on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  are  two  of  the  old 
Dutch  settlements,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
the  province  as  early  as  1650.  Opposite  the  northern 
extremity  of  Magdalene  Island  is  an  old  house,  formerly 
the  residence  of  General  Montgomery,  who  fell  at  the 
storming  of  Quebec  in  1775. 

A  hundred  miles  north  of  New  York,  on  the  east 
bank,  is  the  village  of  Tivoli,  pleasantly  situated,  con- 
taining several  mills,  and  connected  by  a  steam  ferry 
with  Saugeeties,  just  opposite,  on  the  west  bank, 
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situated  at  the  mouth  of  Esopus  Creek,  which  furnishes 
water  power,  extensively  made  use  of  in  various  manu- 
factories. 

Three  miles  above  Saugerties,  also  on  the  west  bank, 
is  the  thriving  village  of  Malden  ;  and  about  1  mile 
above,  on  the  east  bank,  is  the  village  of  Germantown, 
first  settled  by  some  seventy  Palatines,  sent  out  by 
Queen  Anne  in  1710.     This  spot  then  belonged  to  the 

ate  of  the  Livingstons,  cadets  of  a  Scotch  peerage. 
In  1725,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
George  I.  and  the  proprietor,  whereby  this  tract  was 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  East  Camp,  as  the  settle- 
ment was  then  called 

A  hundred  and  eleven  miles  north  of  New  York,  we 
come  upon  the  Landing  of  Catskill,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Catskill  Creek.  The  general  aspect  of  this 
village  is  pleasing,  and  its  inhabitants  are  almost  all 
Dutch,  but  having  Dothing  very  remarkable  in  itself;  it 
owes  its  importance  to  being  the  landing-place  of  the 

who   visit  the   KaatebergS,  «>r  Catskill   Mountains,   a 

group  or  lateral  spur  of  the  meat  Appalachian  system,* 
chiefly  situated  in  Green  county.  Their  highest  summits 
are  Round  Top,  with  an  elevation  of  '->>^^)  feet,  and 
Sigh  Peak,  about  3Tii<  >  feel  above  the  sea  The  chief 
range  of  these  mountains  follows  the  course  of  the 
Hudson  River  for  some  -"  or  30  miles  separated  from 
it,  however,  by  a  valley  ol  from  lOto  18  miles  in  n  idth  ; 
and  the  i  ug  vieu>  of  their  lofty  peaks  lend 


•    I>   ...ii..-   :!..r  name  i  ,int">  win*  I.   I  J  lnfetf«d 

them. 
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to  this  part  of  the  Hudson  its  most  pleasing  charm. 
These  mountains  are  about  12  miles  from  the  village, 
and  the  most  interesting  approach  to  them  is  made 
through  the  Clove,  or  "  Cleft  Cloof^  as  the  Butch  call 
it — a  deep  ravine  between  two  gigantic  cliffs,  clothed 
with  the  sombre  foliage  of  pines,  and  through  which 
the  Catskili  Creek  flows.  The  scenery  here  is  pic- 
turesque and  wild  in  the  highest  degree,  and  when 
the  mountain  peaks  above  are  shrouded  in  the  storm- 
cloud — piled  in  huge  masses  of  jagged  blackness — rent 
ever  and  anon  by  the  keen  flashings  of  the  forked 
lightning,  the  echo  of  whose  thunder  crashes  and  rolls 
far  away  amid  the  rocky  cliffs  and  hemlock  slopes,  as 
if  the  old  Dutch  crew  were  at  their  ninepins  still — the 
sublime  influence  of  the  scenery  is  felt  to  the  heart's 
inmost  core  ;  and,  led  away  by  the  inimitable  illusion 
of  Washington  Irving's  tale,  we  half  expect  to  see  old 
Rip  Van  Winkle  stealing  sheepishly  down  the  glen 
with  "  poor  Wolf"  skulking  by  his  side  ;  and  breathlessly 
listen  between  the  peals  for  the  spectral  halloo,  "  Rip 
Van  Winkle !  Rip  Van  Winkle  !"  which  stops  him  in  his 
mid  career,  and  consigns  him  at  once  to  twenty  years' 
forgetfulness,  and  to  deathless  immortality.  But  the 
warmth  of  our  poetic  fancies  is  chilled  at  once  by  that 
cold  materialism  which  asks  us  to  inspect,  not  the  scene 
merely  of  that  wondrous  legend,  but  the  veritable  stone 
which  formed  Rip  Van  Winkle's  pillow  during  that 
protracted  slumber  —  sceptical  philosophers  being 
shown  the  hollow  worn  by  his  dreaming  head,  as  an 
unanswerable  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  romantic  tale  ! 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  glen,  about  a  mile  below  the 
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Mountain  House,  a  massive  and  elegant  structure  of 
wood,  with  a  grand  facade  of  columns  reaching  the 
entire  height  of  the  eaves,  perched  high  up  on  the 
mountain  slope.  The  house  stands  on  a  table-rock,  a 
steep  precipice  in  front,  1800  feet  above  the  apparent 
plain,  and  2700  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Standing 
on  the  sheer  verge  of  this  precipice,  there  is  spread  out 
beneath  you  a  landscape  of  almost  unequalled  extent 
and  beauty,  displaying  as  it  does  the  greater  part  of  the 
vall<y  of  the  Hudson,  with  its  environing  mountain 
peaks.  "I  had  rather  have  missed  the  Hawk's  Nest, 
the  Prairies,  the  Mississippi,  and  even  Niagara,  than 
this,*1  Bays  Miss  Harriet  Martineau.  Beneath  you  a 
perfect  sea  of  woods  heaves  its  billowy  mass — beyond, 
the  1 1 1 i _r  1 1 1 \-  Hudson,  dwindled  to  a  rill,  winds  through 
the  valley  -in  front  a  rich  prospect  of  forest,  field,  and 
town,  ends  in  the  swelling  aplandB  which  rise  to  moun- 
tains piled  on  mountains,  till  the  last  and  loftiest  fades 
into  the  blue  <>f  the  sky  tar  on  the  left  glitter  the  green 
hills  of  Vermont  —while  on  the  right  the  grand  Atlantic 

sparkles.  Perched  thui  in  mid  air,  level  with  the  roll- 
ing clouds,  that  cast  their  fitfurshadows  on  the  glorious 
landscape  beneath,  the  heart  of  each  free-born  American 
must  bestirred  with  gratitude  to  Beayeo  fox  making 
rthso  fair  and  to  his  heroic  forefathers,  w  ho  m  freely 
spilled  their  blood  to  secure  to  him  that  freedom  which 
bless*  ■   fail  icenes    and  with  somewhat, too,  of 

that  cliivali  n  Inch   ,  from   those  li\  i 

lini  "tt — 

i  th  •  eeward  »d"  wooM  Ml  <iure 
To  Mflhakadl 
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Perhaps,  however,  not  the  least  comfortable  association 
with  this  view  is  the  pleasing  recollection  that  the 
Mountain  House  just  behind  you  is  not  an  airy  nothing, 
got  up  for  effect,  but  a  most  commodious  hotel,  replete 
with  every  luxury.  Though  monastical  enough  in  ele- 
vation and  beauty  of  site,  its  fare  is  very  far  from  being 
ascetic ; — you  may  choose  between  red  and  white  wines 
of  every  variety,  enjoy  at  once  the  highest  art  in  food 
and  amusement,  and  revel  in  the  purest  natural  delights 
— nay,  you  may  combine  the  rewards  of  activity  with 
the  comforts  of  repose,  and  from  your  pillow  in  the 
Mountain  House  look  on  the  first  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  just  emerging  from  behind  the  pinnacles  of  the 
White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  Catskill  Mountains  are  the  cradle  of  a  host  of 
fanciful  tradition.  "  In  these  mountains,  according  to 
Indian  belief,  was  kept  the  great  treasury  of  storm  and 
sunshine  for  the  region  of  the  Hudson.  An  old  squaw 
spirit  had  charge  of  it,  who  dwelt  on  the  highest  moun- 
tain peak.  Here  she  kept  day  and  night  shut  up  in  her 
wigwam,  letting  out  only  one  of  them  at  a  time.  She 
made  new  moons  every  month,  and  hung  them  up  in 
the  sky,  cutting  up  the  old  ones  into  stars.  The  great 
Manitou,  or  master-spirit,  employed  her  to  manufacture 
clouds.  Sometimes  she  wove  them  out  of  cobwebs,  gos- 
samer, and  morning  dew,  and  sent  them  off,  flake  after 
flake,  to  float  in  the  air,  and  give  light  summer  showers. 
Sometimes  she  would  brew  up  black  thunder-storms, 
and  send  down  drenching  rains,  to  swell  the  streams 
and  sweep  everything  away.  Mischievous  spirits,  too, 
infested  the  mountains  in  the  shape  of  animals,  and 
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played  all  kinds  of  pranks  on  Indian  hunters,  decoying 
them  into  quagmires  and  morasses,  or  to  the  brinks  of 
torrents  and  precipices.  All  these  tales  were  doled  out 
to  me,"  says  Washington  Irving,  "  as  I  lay  on  the  deck 
throughout  a  long  summer  day,  gazing  on  these  moun- 
tains, the  ever-changing  shapes  and  hues  of  which  ap- 
peared to  realize  the  magical  influence  in  question. 
Sometimes  they  seemed  to  approach,  at  others  to  recede ; 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  they  almost  melted  into  a 
sultry  haze  ;  as  the  day  declined  they  deepened  in  tone ; 
their  summits  were  brightened  by  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  later  in  the  evening  their  whole  outline  was 
imprinted  in  deep  purple  against  an  amber  sky.  As  I 
now  beheld  them  shifting  continually  before  my  eyes, 
and  listened  to  the  marvellous  Legends  of  the  trader,  a 
host  of  fanciful  notions  concerning  them  was  conjured 
iii  my  brain,  which  lias  haunted  it  ever  since. 

'•  Not  to  the  Indiana  only  have  the  Catskills  been 
a  kind  of  wonder-land  In  the  early  times  of  the 
Dutch  dynasty  we  find  them  themes  of  golden  specula- 
tion among  even  the  -  of  N«w  Amsterdam.  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Wilhelmus  Kiet't,  there  wai 
meeting  between  the  director  of  the  New  Netherlands 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Mohawk  nation,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace.  ( m  this  occasion  the  director  was  ac- 
companied by  M\  sheer  Adrian  Van  dex  1  tank,  doctor  of 
laws,  and  subsequently  historian  of  the  colony.  The 
Indian  chiefs,  as  usual,  painted  and  decorated  themseh 
for  the  ceremony.  One  of  them  is  so  doing  madeuM 
of  a  pigment,  the  weight  and  shining  appearance  oi 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  Kieft  and  his  learned 
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companion,  who  suspected  it  to  be  ore.  They  procured 
a  lump  of  it,  and  took  it  back  with  them  to  New  Am- 
sterdam. Here  it  was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
Johannes  de  la  Montagne,  an  eminent  Huguenot  doctor 
of  medicine,  one  of  the  councillors  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands. The  supposed  ore  was  forthwith  put  into  a 
crucible  and  assayed,  and,  to  the  great  exultation  of  the 
junto,  yielded  two  pieces  of  gold,  worth  about  three 
guilders.  This  golden  discovery  was  kept  a  profound 
secret.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  peace  was  adjusted 
with  the  Mohawks,  William  Kieft  sent  a  trusty  officer 
and  a  party  of  men,  under  guidance  of  an  Indian,  who 
undertook  to  guide  them  to  the  spot  where  the  ore  had 
been  found.  We  have  no  account  of  this  gold  hunting 
expedition,  nor  of  its  whereabouts,  excepting  that  it  was 
somewhere  on  the  Catskill  Mountains.  The  exploring 
party  brought  back  a  bucketful  of  ore.  Like  the  for- 
mer specimen,  it  was  submitted  to  the  crucible  of  De 
la  Montagne,  and  was  equally  productive  of  gold.  All 
this  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Doctor  Van  der 
Donk,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  process  and  its 
results,  and  records  the  whole  in  his  description  of  the 
New  Netherlands. 

"  William  Kieft  now  despatched  a  confidential  agent, 
one  Arent  Corsen,  to  convey  a  sackful  of  the  precious 
ore  to  Holland.  Corsen  embarked  at  New  Haven  in  a 
British  vessel,  bound  for  England,  whence  he  was  to 
cross  to  Rotterdam.  The  ship  set  sail  about  Christmas, 
but  never  reached  her  destination.  All  on  board  per- 
ished. In  1647,  when  the  redoubtable  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant  took  command  of  the  New  Netherlands,  William 
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Kieft  embarked,  on  his  return  to  Holland,  provided 
with  further  specimens  of  the  Catskill  Mountain  ore, 
from  which  he  doubtless  indulged  golden  speculations. 
A  similar  fate  attended  him  with  that  which  had  be- 
fallen his  agent.  The  ship  in  which  he  had  embark. .  I 
was  cast  away,  and  he  and  his  treasure  were  swallowed 
in  the  waves.  Thus  closes  the  golden  legend  of  the 
Catskills  ;  but  another  one  of  similar  import  succeeds. 

"  In  1 G49,  about  two  years  after  the  shipwreck  of  Wil- 
li, lmus  Kieft,  there  were  again  rumours  of  precious 
metals  in  these  mountains.  Mynheer  Brant  Arent  van 
Slechtenhorst,  agent  of  the  patroon  of  Rensselaerswyek, 
had  purchased  in  behalf  of  the  patroon  atractofthe  Cats- 
kill  land,  and  leased  it  out  in  farms.  A  Dutch  lass  in  the 
household  of  one  of  the  formers  found  one  day  a  glitter- 
ingsubstance,  which,  on  beingexamined,  waspronounced 
silver  ore.     Brant  van  SlechtenhorBt  forthwith  Bent  his 

d  from  Rensselaerswyck  to  explore  the  mountains 
in  quasi  of  the  supposed  mines,  Tin-  young  man  put 
up  in  the  farmer's  house,  which  had  recently  been 
erected  on  the  margin  ..fa  mountain  stream.  Scarcely 
was  he  housed  when  a  furious  storm  burst  forth  on  the 
mountains,  The  thunders  rolled,  tha  lightning.  flflflhH, 
the  rain  can..-  down  in  cataracts  ;  the  stream  was  >n<\- 
d<  nly  swollen  t«.  a  furious  torrent, thirty  feet  deep  ;  the 

'»  house  .onl  all  it.,  oontenti  were  swept  away,  and 
it  was  ..„iy  by  du.t  of  excellent  swimming  that  young 
Blechtenhorst  saved  his  own  life  and  those  of  hi 
Sh.-rtly  after  this  a  feud  broke  out  between  Peter Stui  - 

antand  tbe  patroon  of  Bensselaerswycs;  on  account 
,,r  []"'  'ixht  and  title  to  the  OatskUl  tfoun  in 
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course  of  which  the  elder  Slechtenhorst  was  taken  cap- 
tive by  the  potentate  of  the  New  Netherlands,  and 
thrown  into  prison  at  New  Amsterdam.  We  have  met 
with  no  record  of  any  further  attempt  to  get  at  the 
treasures  of  the  Catskills  ;  adventurers  may  have  been 
discouraged  by  the  ill  luck  which  appeared  to  attend 
all  who  meddled  with  them,  as  if  they  were  under  the 
guardian  care  of  the  same  spirits  or  goblins  who  once 
haunted  the  mountains  and  ruled  the  weather. 

"  That  gold  and  silver  ore  was  actually  procured  from 
these  mountains  in  days  of  yore,  we  have  historical 
evidence  to  prove,  and  the  recorded  word  of  Adrian 
van  der  Donk,  a  man  of  weight,  who  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness. If  gold  and  silver  were  once  to  be  found  there, 
they  must  be  there  now.  It  remains  to  be  seen  in 
these  gold  hunting  days,  whether  the  quest  will  be 
renewed,  and  some  daring  adventurer,  fired  with  a  true 
Californian  spirit,  will  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  these 
mountains,  and  open  a  golden  region  on  the  borders  of 
the  Hudson." 

The  Two  Lakes  form  one  of  the  leading  items  in 
the  programme  of  Catskill  beauties.  They  lie  side  by 
side,  in  the  heart  of  the  lofty  plateau  on  the  eastern 
brink  of  which  the  Mountain  House  is  perched ;  their 
banks  fringed  by  lofty  pines,  their  still  waters  mirror- 
ing the  mountain  peaks  surrouuding  them,  from  whose 
summits  the  active  tourist  may  obtain  views  of  the 
surrounding  scenery  sufficiently  beautiful  amply  to 
repay  any  trouble  he  may  be  put  to  in  attaining 
them. 

Two  miles  from  the  Mountain  House,  at  the  western 
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edge  of  the  great  plateau,  are  the  famous  Catskill 
Falls.    The  road  thither  is  a  pleasant  walk  through 
the  woods,  to  a  finger-post  that  says  curtly,  "  To  the 
Falls,"  and  then  down  the  dell  to  a  neat  little  inn  with 
a  bar-room  and  a  balcony  over  the  abyss.    "  The  pro- 
cess of  '  doing'  the  sight,  for  those  who  are  limited  in 
time,  is  very  methodical.     You  leave  the  hotel,  and 
drive  in  a  coach  to  the  bar-room.    You  '  refresh.'    You 
step  out  upon  the  balcony,  and  look  into  the  abyss. 
The  proprietor  of  the  fall  —  for,  0  reader!  the  fall 
is  turned  on  to  accommodate  poets  and  parties  of 
pleasure— informs  you  that  the  lower  plunge  is  80  feet 
high.    It  appears  to  you  to  be  about  10.    You  laugh 
incredulously.     He  smiles  in  return, — the  smile  of  a 
men  aeon. V  /'/  recti.     'Would  you  step  down  and  have 
the  water  turned  ant1    You  do  step  down  a  somewhat 
uneven  but  very  safe  staircase.    Yon  reach  the  bottom. 
'Look!  now  it  comes!'  and  the  proud  cascade  plunji 
like  a  Greed  force  Into  the  air,  and  dips,  swimming  in 
foam,  away  from  your  Rase    You  would  gladly  stay 
nil  day:  but  tl         e  of  the  party  looks  at  his  watch, 
remembers  dinner,  deems  it  time  to  think  of  returni 
and  you  climb  the  staircase    step  npon  the  balcony — 
throu  ■  last  look  into  the  abyss,  down  the  blue  misti- 
ness of  the  winding  valley,  whose  repose  leads  your 
thoughts  far  Into  eternal  sunrise  and  summer,  -  and 
mounting  the  coach,  you  are  boxed  up  again  and  de- 
livered at  the  .Mountain  EoUSSJUSl  as  the  dinner  bell 
riii 

So  much  for  the  fall  as  it  now  Is,  dammed  np  to 
onomise  the  limited  supply  of  water,  and  thus  enable 
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the  falls  always  to  look  their  best ;  and  so  much  for 
the  method  of  doing  it  now-a-days,  when  nature  and 
poetry  have  chiefly  but  a  theoretic  value,  and  natural 
scenes  are  particularly  apt  to  be  regarded  but  as  shop 
windows  on  a  grander  scale. 

Fenimore  Cooper,  in  his  "  Pioneers,"  puts  a  most  elo- 
quent description  of  the  falls,  as  they  existed  in  all  the 
wild  solitude  of  nature,  into  the  mouth  of  old  Leather- 
stocking.    After  describing  the  grand  panorama  to  be 
seen  from  the  summit  of  the  Catskills,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  " :  There's  a  fall  in  the  hills,  where  the  water  of  two 
little  J)onds  that  lie  near  each  other  breaks  out  of  their 
bounds,  and  runs  over  the  rocks  into  the  valley.    The 
stream  is  maybe  such  a  one  as  would  turn  a  mill,  if 
so  useless  a  thing  was  wanted  in  the  wilderness.    Bu  ■ 
the  hand  that  made  that  "  leap"  never  made  a  mill ! 
There  the  water  comes  crooking  and  winding  among 
the  rocks-  -first,  so  slow  that  a  trout  could  swim  in  it, 
and  then  starting  and  running  just  like  any  creature  that 
wanted  to  make  a  far  spring,  till  it  gets  to  where  the 
mountain  divides  like  the  cleft  foot  of  a  deer,  leaving  a 
deep  hollow  for  the  brook  to  tumble  into.     The  first 
pitch  is  nigh  200  feet,  and  the  water  looks  like  flakes 
of  driven  snow  afore  it  touches  the  bottom ;  and  then 
the  stream  gathers  itself  together  again  for  a  new  start, 
and  maybe  flutters  over  50  feet  of  flat  rock  before  it 
falls  for  another  hundred,  when  it  jumps  about  from 
shelf  to  shelf,  first  turning  this-a-way,  and  then  turning 
that-a-way,  striving  to  get  out  of  the  hollow,  till  it 
finally  comes  to  the  plain.'     '  I  have  never  heard  of 
this  spot  before!'  exclaimed  Edward ;  'it  is  not  men- 
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tioned  in  the  books.'  '  I  never  read  a  book  in  my 
life,'  said  Leatherstocking ;  '  and  how  should  a  man  who 
has  lived  in  towns  and  schools  know  anything  about 
the  wonders  of  the  woods  ?  No,  no,  lad ;  there  has  that 
little  stream  of  water  been  playing  among  these  hills 
since  He  made  the  world,  and  not  a  dozen  white  men 
have  ever  laid  eyes  upon  it.  The  rock  sweeps  like 
mason-work,  in  a  half  round,  on  both  sides  of  the  fall, 
and  shelves  over  the  bottom  for  50  feet ;  so  that  when 
I've  been  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  pitch,  and 
my  hounds  have  run  into  the  caverns  behind  the  sheet 
of  water,  they've  looked  no  bigger  than  so  many  rabbits. 
To  my  judgment,  lad,  it's  the  best  piece  of  work  that 
I've  met  with  in  the  woods ;  and  none  knows  how  often 
tlic  hand  of  CmI  is  seen  in  a  wilderness  but  them  that 
rare  it  for  a  man's  life.'  '  What  becomes  of  the  water? 
In  which  direction  does  it  run?  Is  it  a  tributary  of  the 
Delaware?'  'Anan!'  said  Natty.  *  Does  the  water 
nin  into  tin-  Delaware  I'  '  No,  no,  it's  a  drop  for  the  old 
Hudson ;  ami  a  merry  time  it  has  till  it  gets  down  off 

tin'  mountain.     I've  sat  <>n  the  shelving   rock  many  a 

long  hour,  boy,  and  watched  the  bubblee  as  they  shot 
by  me,  and  thought  how  long  it  would  be  before  thai 
wry  water,  which  seemed  made  for  the  wildern< 

Would  be  under  the  bottom  of  a   vessel  and  tossing  in 
the  salt   sea.      It    ifl  a  spot    to   make   a   man   solemn:. 
Y  right  down  into  the  valley  that  lie.  to   the 

I    of    High    Teak,   where,    in    the    tall   of    the   year. 
thousands  of  aen-s  of  womls  are  before  your  e\  61  in  the 

deep  hollow  and  along  the  ride  of  the  mountain,  painted 
like  ten  thousand  rainbows,  by  no  hand  of  man,  thou 
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not  without  the  ordering  of  God's  providence.'  '  Why, 
you  are  eloquent,  Leatherstocking,'  exclaimed  the 
youth." 

Such  eloquence  is  the  true  poetry  of  nature,  and  is 
equally  pleasing  whether  pressed  on  our  attention  with 
all  the  inartistic  earnestness  of  Leatherstocking,  or  in 
those  more  polished  lines  with  which  Bryant  thus  opens 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems : — 

"  'Midst  greens  and  shades  the  Catters  Kill  leaps 
From  cliffs  where  the  wood-flower  clings; 
All  summer  he  moistens  his  verdant  steeps 

With  the  light  spray  of  the  mountain  springs; 
And  he  shakes  the  woods  on  the  mountain's  side, 
When  they  drip  with  the  rains  of  the  autumn  tide. 

But  when  in  the  forest  hare  and  old 

The  blast  of  December  calls. 
He  builds  in  the  star-light,  clear  and  cold, 
A  palace  of  ice  where  his  torrent  falls, 
With  turret  and  arch  and  fretwork  fair, 
And  pillars  blue  as  the  summer's  air." 

In  summer  these  scenes  are  visited  by  many,  but  few 
indeed  have  the  courage  to  visit  them  when — 

"Winter,  hoary,  stern,  and  strong, 
Sits  the  mountain  crags  among," — 

though  it  is  then,  indeed,  if  possible,  more  worthy  of  a 
pilgrimage,  presenting  as  it  does  a  striking  "  contrast 
to  its  summer  aspect.  No  leafy  woods,  no  blossoms 
erlittering  in  the  sun  rejoice  upon  the  steeps  around' 
Hoary  AVinter — 

'  O'er  forests  wide  has  laid  his  hand, 
And  they  are  bare; 
They  move  and  moan,  a  spectral  band, 
Struck  by  despair.' 
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There  are  the  overhanging  rocks,  the  dark-browed 
cavern  ;  but  where  the  spangled  cataract  fell  stands  a 
gigantic  tower  of  ice,  reaching  from  the  basin  of  the 
waterfall  to  the  very  summit  of  the  crags.  From  the 
jutting  rocks  that  form  the  canopy  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  hang  festoons  of  glittering  icicles.  Not  a  drop 
of  water,  not  a  gush  of  spray  is  to  be  seen,  no  sound  of 
many  waters  strikes  the  ear — not  even  as  of  a  gurgling 
rivulet  or  trickling  rill — all  is  silent  and  motionless  as 
death;  and  did  not  the  curious  eye  perceive  through 
two  window-like  spaces  of  clear  ice  the  falling  water, 
one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  all  was  bound  in  icy 
fetters.  But  there  falls  the  cataract,  not  imprisoned,  but 
shielded  like  a  thing  too  delicate  for  the  blasts  of  winter 
to  blow  upon.  It  falls,  too,  as  in  summer  it  falls, 
broken  into  myriads  of  diamonds,  which  group  them- 
selves as  they  descend  into  wedge-like  forms,  like  wild 
fowl  when  traversing  (he  blue  air.  I  have  said  that 
the  lower  or  perforated  column  of  ice  reaches  the  whole 

height  of  the  first  fall;  its  base  rests  mi  a  lieldof  snow- 

vered  iee,  spread  over  the  basin  and  rocky  platform, 

that  in  some  parts  is  broken  into  miniature  glaciera 

Near  the  t ■  * ' » t  it  is  more  than  30  feet  in  diameter,  but 

is  somewhat  narrower  above.  It  is  in  general  of  a 
milk-white  colour,  and  curiously  embossed  with  rich 

and  fantastic  ornaments.     About  its  baSS  arc  QUmeiOUS 

dome-like  forms,  supported  bj  groups  of  icicles,    in 
other  parti  are  to  be  seen  falling  strands  of  flowi 
each  flower  ruffled  by  the  breeze,    the*   were  of  the 
most  transparent  ice.      This  curious  frost  work  re- 
minded   me    Of   the    tracery   and    icicle  like  ornament 
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frequent  in  Saracenic  architecture ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  nature  suggested  such  ornament  to  the  architect, 
as  the  most  fitting  for  halls  where  ever-flowing  foun- 
tains cooled  the  sultry  air.  Here  and  there,  suspended 
from  the  projecting  rocks  that  form  the  eaves  of  the 
great  gallery,  are  groups  and  ranks  of  icicles  of  every 
variety  of  size  and  number.  Some  of  them  are  20  or 
30  feet  in  length.  Sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  they  form 
a  magnificent  fringe.  The  scene  is  striking  from  many 
points  of  view,  but  one  seemed  superior  to  the  rest. 
Near  by  and  overhead  hung  a  broad  festoon  of  icicles — 
a  little  farther  on  another  cluster  of  icicles  of  great 
size,  grouped,  with  the  columns  all  in  full  sunlight,  con- 
trasting finely  with  the  sombre  cavern  behind.  The 
icicles  in  this  group  appear  to  have  been  broken  off  mid- 
way some  time  ago,  and  from  their  truncated  ends  nu- 
merous smaller  icicles  depend :  they  look  like  gorgeous 
chandeliers,  or  the  richest  pendants  of  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, wrought  in  crystal.  Beyond  these  icicles  and  the 
column  is  seen  a  cluster  of  lesser  columns  and  icicles, 
of  pure  cerulean  colour, — then  come  the  broken  rocks 
and  woods.  The  icy  spears — the  majestic  spears;  the 
impending  rocks  overhead ;  the  wild  valley  below,  with 
its  contorted  trees  and  drifted  arrows ;  the  lofty  moun- 
tains towering  in  the  distance, — compose  a  '  wild  and 
wondrous'  scene,  where  the  Ice-King — 

'  Builds  in  the  star-light,  clear  and  cold, 
A  palace  of  ice  where  his  torrent  falls.' 

"  We  left  the  spot  with  lingering  step  and  real  regret, 
for  in  all  probability  we  were  never  to  see  these  wintry 
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glories  again.  The  royal  architect  builds  but  unstable 
structures,  which,  like  worldly  virtues,  quickly  vanish 
in  the  full  light  and  fiery  trial.  It  may  be  asked  by 
the  curious  how  the  gigantic  cylinder  of  ice  is  formed 
round  the  waterfall.  The  question  is  easily  answered  : 
the  spray  first  congeals  in  a  circle  round  the  foot  of  the 
fall,  and  as  long  as  the  frosts  continue,  this  circular 
wall  keeps  rising,  until  it  reaches  the  summit  of  the 
cataract,  as  is  the  case  this  winter  ;  but,  ordinarily,  the 
column  only  rises  part  of  the  way  up.  Even  when 
imperfectly  formed,  it  must  be  strange  to  see  the  water 
shoot  into  the  hollow  tube  of  ice  fifty  or  one  hundred 
feet  high  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  amply  repay 
any  one  for  the  fatigue  and  exposure  to  which  he  might 
be  subjected  in  his  visit." 

Lest,  however,  any  of  our  readers  should  undervalue 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  winter  visit,  we  shall 
now  quote  a  little  bit  from  a  well-known  writer,  Mr. 
Willis,  descriptive  of  the  trials  of  a  winter  excursion  : 
— "  The  great  proportion  of  evergreen  trees,  shrubs, 
and  creepers  in  the  American  mountains,  make  the  win- 
ter scenery  [eat  dreary  than  would  be  at  first  imagined; 
but  even  the  nakedness  of  the  deciduous  trees  is  not 
long  observable.  The  first  snow  clothes  them  in  a  dress 
so  feathery  and  graceful,  that,  like  a  change  in  the 
costume  of  beauty,  it  seems  lovelier  than  the  one  put 

off)  and  the  constant  renewal  of  its  freshness  and  deli- 
cacy goes  on  wit h  a  variety  and  novelty  which  are  sou 

dreaiin-d  «»f  by  those  who    .  .    -now  only  in  nties,  Of  in 

countries  where  it  is  rare.  The  roads,  in  so  mountainous 
a  region  as  the  Oatskills,  are  in  winter  not  only  diffi< 
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cult,  but  dangerous.  The  following  extracts  from  a 
sleigh-ride  in  a  more  level  part  of  the  country  will  serve 
to  give  an  idea  of  it : — '  As  we  got  farther  on,  the  snow 
became  deeper.  The  occasional  farm-houses  were  almost 
wholly  buried,  the  black  chimney  alone  appearing  above 
the  ridgy  drifts,  while  the  tops  of  the  doors  and 
windows  lay  below  the  level  of  the  trodden  road,  from 
which  a  descending  passage  was  cut  to  the  threshold, 
like  the  entrance  to  a  cave  in  the  earth.  The  fences 
were  quite  invisible.  The  fruit-trees  looked  diminished 
to  shrubberies  of  snow-flowers,  their  trunks  buried 
under  the  visible  surface,  and  their  branches  loaded 
with  the  still  falling  flakes,  till  they  bent  beneath  the 
burden.  Nothing  was  abroad,  for  nothing  could  stir 
out  of  the  road  without  danger  of  being  lost ;  and  we 
dreaded  to  meet  even  a  single  sleigh,  lest,  in  turning 
out,  the  horses  should  "  slump  "  beyond  their  depth  in 
the  untrodden  snow.  The  poor  animals  began  to 
labour  severely,  and  sank  every  step  over  their  knees 
in  the  clogging  and  wool-like  substance ;  and  the  long 
and  cumbrous  sleigh  rose  and  fell  in  the  deep  pits,  like 
a  boat  in  a  heavy  sea.  It  seemed  impossible  to  get  on. 
Twice  we  brought  up  with  a  terrible  plunge,  and  stood 
suddenly  still,  for  the  runners  had  stuck  in  too  deep 
for  the  strength  of  the  horses ;  and  with  the  snow- 
shovels,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
vehicle,  we  dug  them  from  their  concrete  beds.  Our 
progress  was  reduced  at  length  to  scarce  a  mile  in  the 
hour,  and  we  began  to  have  apprehensions  that  our 
team  would  give  out  between  the  post-houses.  Fortu- 
nately it  was  still  warm,  for  the  numbness  of  cold 
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would  have  paralyzed  our  already  flagging  exertions. 
We  had  reached  the  summit  of  a  long  hill  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  The  poor  beasts  stood  panting  and 
reeking  with  sweat ;  the  runners  of  the  sleigh  were 
clogged  with  hard  cakes  of  snow ;  and  the  air  was  close 
and  dispiriting.  We  came  to  a  stand-still,  with  the 
vehicle  lying  over  almost  on  its  side,  and  I  stepped 
out  to  speak  to  the  driver,  and  look  forward.  It  was 
a  discouraging  prospect ;  a  long,  deep  valley  lay  before 
us,  closed  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles  by  another 
steep  hill :  through  a  cleft  in  the  top  lay  our  way. 
We  could  not  even  distinguish  the  line  of  road  between. 
Our  disheartened  animals  stood  at  this  moment  buried 
to  their  breasts,  and  to  get  forward  without  rearing  at 
every  step,  Beemed  impossible.  The  driver  sat  on  his 
box  looking  uneasily  down  into  the  valley.  It  was  one 
undulating  ocean  of  snow — not  a  sign  of  human  habi- 
tation to  be  seen— and  even  the  trees  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  general  mass  by  their  whitened  and 
overladen  brandies.  The  storm  had  ceased,  but  the 
usual  sharp  cold  thai  buccoi  da  a  warm  fall  of  snow  had 
not  yet  lightened  the  clamminess  of  the  new-fallen  flak 
ami  they  clung  around  the  loot  like  flay,  rendering  every 
pa  toil.  We  heaved  out  of  the  pit  into  which  the  sleigh 

had  Settled,  ami  for  the  first  mile  it  WSJ  down  hill,  and 

we  got  "ii  with  comparative  <;i-'-.  The  sky  was  by  this 
time  almost  bare,  a  dark  slaty  mass  of  clouds  alone 
settling  on  the  horizon  in  tie-  quarter  of  the  wind; 
while  the  sun,  ;i-  powerless  as  moonlight,  poured  with 

dazzling  Splendour  On   the  snOW  ;  ami   the   gu  •  in.' 

keen  and  hitter  across  the  sparklis         '•-,  rimming 
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the  nostrils  as  if  with  bands  of  steel,  and  penetrating 
to  the  innermost  nerve  with  their  pungent  iciness.    No 
protection  seemed  of  any  avail.     The  whole  surface  of 
the  body  ached  as  if  it  were  laid  against  a  slab  of  ice. 
The  throat  closed  instinctively,  and  contracted  its  un- 
pleasant respiration ;  the  body  and  limbs  drew  irre- 
sistibly together,  to  economize,  like  a  hedgehog,  the 
exposed  surface.     The  hands  and  feet  felt  transmuted  to 
lead ;  and  across  the  forehead,  below  the  pressure  of  the 
cap,  there  was  a  binding  and  oppressive  ache,  as  if  a 
bar  of  frosty  iron  had  been  let  into  the  skull.    The 
mind,  meantime,  seemed  freezing  up  ;  unwillingness  to 
stir,  and  inability  to  think  of  anything  but  the  cold, 
becoming  every  instant  more  decided.    From  the  bend 
of  the  valley  our  difficulties  became  more  serious.    The 
drifts  often  lay  across  the  road  like  a  wall,  some  feet 
above  the  heads  of  the  horses,  and  we  had  dug  through 
one  or  two,  and  had  been  once  upset,  and  often  near  it, 
before  we  came  to  the  steepest  part  of  the  ascent.    The 
horses  had  by  this  time  begun  to  feel  the  excitement 
of  the  rum  given  them  by  the  driver  at  the  last  halt, 
and  bounded  on  through  the  snow  with  continuous 
leaps,  jerking  the  sleigh  after  them  with  a  violence  that 
threatened  momentarily  to   break  the  traces.      The 
steam  from  their  bodies  froze  instantly,  and  covered 
them  with  a  coat  like  hoar  frost ;  and  spite  of  their 
heat,  and  the  unnatural  and  violent  exertions  they 
were  making,  it  was  evident,  by  the  pricking  of  their 
ears  and  the  sudden  crouch  of  the  body,  when  a  stronger 
blast  swept  over,  that  the  cold  struck  through  even 
their  hot  and  intoxicated  blood.    We  toiled  up,  leap 
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after  leap,  and  it  seemed  miraculous  to  me  that  the 
now  infuriated  animals  did  not  burst  a  blood-vessel  or 
crack  a  sinew,  with  every  one  of  those  terrible  springs. 
The  sleigh  plunged  on  after  them,  stopping  dead  and 
short  at  every  other  moment,  and  reeling  over  the 
heavy  drifts  like  a  boat  in  a  surging  sea.  A  finer 
crystallization  had  meanwhile  taken  place  upon  the 
surface  of  the  moist  snow,  and  the  powdered  particles 
flew  almost  invisibly  on  the  blasts  of  wind,  filling  the 
eyes  and  hair,  and  cutting  the  skin  with  a  sensation 
like  the  touch  of  needle  points.  The  driver,  and  his 
maddened  but  almost  exhausted  team,  were  blinded  by 
the  glittering  and  whirling  eddies;  the  cold  grew  in- 
tenser  every  moment, — the  forward  movement  gradually 
less  and  less  ;  and  when,  with  the  very  last  effort  appa- 
rently, we  reached  a  spot  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
which,  from  its  exposed  situation,  had  been  kept  bare 
by  the  wind,  the  patient  and  persevering  whip  brought 
his  horses  to  a  stand,  and  despaired,  for  the  first  time, 
of  his  prospects  of  getting  on.1 " 
Ultimately,  however,  through  toils  and  difficulties 

vrt  more  severe,  the  writer  and  driver,  mounted  on  the 

worn-out,  half-frozen  leaders,  reach  a  tavern,  them- 
selves half  dead  with  cold.    Fortunate]]  such  a  storm 

but  rarely  occurs  now,  being  what  is  termed  a  an  old- 
faahioned  spell."    still,  the  beauties  of  the  ( 'atskills  at 

midwinter  are    BOt    to    DC  attained    without    SOmC   few 

hardships;   and  at    that    heighl    where  jrou   may    w..ir 

woollens  and  sleep  under  blankets  at  midsummer,  the 
cold  must  oeedi  be  pretty  considerable  at  midwinter. 
A  mile  or  t\\"  off  through  the  forest  Lies  the  Nobtb 
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Mountain,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  most  beautiful 
and  extensive  view  is  ordinarily  obtainable,  extending 
from  the  Highlands  on  the  one  hand  to  Albany  on  the 
other, — the  Mountain  House  itself,  with  its  two  lake- 
lets, seeming  to  lie  far  down  on  the  wide  plain,  so 
vast  is  the  height  on  which  you  stand.  In  stormy  or 
cloudy  weather,  the  view,  though  in  some  respects  less 
splendid,  is  scarcely  less  interesting,  and  realizes  the 
beauty  of  Halleck's  lines — 

"  Clouds  slumbering  at  his  feet,  and  the  clear  blue 
Of  summer's  sky  in  beauty  bending  o'er  him." 

An  eye-witness  of  such  a  scene  thus  describes  it : — 
"  The  clouds  were  not  exactly  slumbering,  but  rolling 
in  heavy  masses  below  us,  shrouding  completely  the 
more  distant  portions  of  the  landscape,  while  a  thick 
mist  rendered  indistinct  the  scene  immediately  beneath. 
I  cannot  say  we  were  altogether  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  clear  blue  of  the  summer's  sky,  for  the  top  of  the 
mountain  just  behind  us  was  enveloped  in  clouds,  and 
only  here  and  there  narrow  strips  of  the  sky  could  be  dis- 
cerned ;  but  we  were  '  mickle  better  aff'  than  the  seem- 
ing plain,  on  which  a  fierce  rain  was  evidently  pouring. 
Ere  long,  however,  and  while  storm  and  darkness  yet 
brooded  on  the  regions  below,  the  mists  rolled  away 
from  the  summit,  and  melted  at  the  presence  of  the 
sun,  the  heavens  looked  forth  blue  and  clear  as  ever, 
and  the  rain-drops  on  the  trees  glanced  in  the  pure 
sunshine.  Then  the  vapoury  veil  beneath  us  was  rent, 
and  rolled  back ;  part  of  the  landscape  rejoiced  once 
more  in  the  living  light;  the  sun  pierced  the  dark 
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curtain  beyond-  -it  was  lifted  and  gradually  withdrawn ; 
the  glancing  river  and  the  distant  mountains  came  into 
bright  view  once  more ;  and  ere  long  no  trace  of  the 
storm  could  be  found,  save  in  the  dense  masses  of  cloud 
that  mingled  with  the  mountains  on  the  farthest  verge 
of  the  horizon."  Bright  and  glorious  as  this  view  must 
have  been,  it  must  have  been  far  inferior  to  a  sudden 
thunder-storm,  when  the  leaden  clouds  roll  heavily 
down  into  the  valley,  the  wind,  cold  before  the  storm, 
uneasily  moaning  as  it  blows  gustily  past; — at  last  the 
deep  darkness  is  rent  by  the  forked  lightning,  which, 
by  its  momentary  brilliance,  deepens  but  the  more  the 
impending  gloom ;  while  the  roll  of  the  thunder  crashes 
amid  the  wooded  cliffs  and  hemlock  slopes;  while  over- 
head the  glorious  sun  streams  down  from  a  cloudless 
sky.     A  scene  like  that  must  be  grand  indeed. 

The  ascent  tothe South  Moi  n  i win  is  equally  beauti- 
ful, tlie  path  Leading  from  the  plateau  of  the  steep  accli- 
vity  through  a  wild  and  tan-led  forest,  and  'mid  scattered 
boulders  grey  with  moss.  The  ascent  gradually  hm-im  i 
more  steep,  and  at  length  you  emerge  through  s  rift 
upon  the  mountain  top,  as  if  rising  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  itself  Amid  this  mountain  scenery,  where 
fof  ometimes  occur,  the  appearance  so  well  know  q 
in  Europe  ss  the  Spectre  of  the  Harts  Mountains,  ot 
the  Demon  of  the  Min-  .  of  no  (infrequent  occur- 
rence. Hear  how  poetically  Willis  Gaylord  Clark  de- 
scribes thi  ii.ir  appearance  i 

"Just  before  the  sun  dropped  behind  the  west,  his 

slant    beams    poured    OYCf    the    .southern     mountains, 
and    fell   upon   u  wide  SM   of  feathery  clouds,   which 
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were  sweeping  midway  along  its  form,  obscuring  the  vale 
below.  I  sought  an  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood,  and, 
with  the  sun  at  my  back,  saw  a  giant  form  depicted  in  a 
misty  halo  on  the  clouds  below.  He  was  identified, 
insubstantial  but  extensive  shape !  I  stretched  forth 
my  hand,  and  the  giant  spectre  waved  his  shadowy 
arm  over  the  whole  county  of  Dutchess,  through  the 
misty  atmosphere ;  while  just  at  his  supernatural  coat- 
tail  a  shower  of  light  played  upon  the  Highlands,  verging 
towards  West  Point,  on  the  river, — which  are  to  the  eye, 
from  the  Mountain  House,  level  slips  of  shore  that  seem 
scarce  so  gross  as  knolls  of  the  smallest  size." 

The  following  extract  from  the  stray  leaf  of  a  private 
journal  presents  a  still  more  striking  picture  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  party  had  arrived  at  the  house  in  the  midst 
of  a  fog  of  most  hopeless  density :  "  After  dinner  gene- 
ral contentment  prevailed — even  the  gloomy  man 
smiled  ;  and  I  found  myself  trying  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  air,  though  thick  and  misty,  was  not 
light  at  this  height,  and  consequently  more  congenial 
to  cheerfulness  of  mind.  But  I  was  disturbed  in  my 
cogitations  by  a  buzz  among  the  guests  near  the  door  ; 
and  all  I  could  hear  was  that  the  house  was  going  past 
on  the  outside !  A  waiter  was  quieting  an  old  lady  by 
telling  her  that  all  was  quite  firm  at  the  foundations, 
for  it  was  built  on  a  rock.  We  were  all  on  the  piazza 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  per- 
fect image  of  the  vast  building  plainly  impressed  upon 
a  thicker  cloud  than  the  general  envelope  that  had 
covered  us.  It  was  a  great  mass  of  vapour  moving 
from  north  to  south,  directly  in  front,  and  only  about 
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200  feet  from  us,  which  reflected  the  light  of  the  sun, 
now  beginning  to  appear  in  the  west,  from  its  bosom 
like  a  mirror ;  in  which  the  noble  Corinthian  pillars, 
which  form  the  front  of  the  building,  were  expanded  like 
some  palace  built  by  the  Titans  for  the  entertainment 
of  their  antediluvian  guests.  I  had  read  of  Catherine  of 
Russia's  famous  palace  of  ice,  all  glittering  with  the 
gorgeoucness  that  now  beautifies  the  Kremlin, — and 
how  frequently  that  is  produced  as  emblematic  of 
human  glory  !  but  here  was  something  that  more  than 
recalled  my  early  impressions  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  or  of 
the  magician's  wand.  The  visionary  illusion  was 
moving  with  the  cloud,  and  ere  long  we  saw  one  pillar 
disappear,  then  another.  We  ourselves,  who  were  ex- 
panded to  Brobdignags  in  size,  saw  the  gulf  into  which 
we  were  to  enter  and  be  lost.  I  almost  shivered  when 
my  turn  came,  but  there  was  no  eluding  my  fate  ;  one 
Bide  of  my  face  was  veiled,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
whole:  had  paased  like  a  dream.  An  instant  before, 
and  we  were  the  inhabitants  of  a  '  gorgeous  palace,'  but 
it  was  the  'baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,' and  HOW  there 
was  left  'not  a  wreck  behind.'"  Now-a-days,  when 
every  IchOQ]  girl  knows  all  about  the  reflection  and  re- 
fraction of  light,  such  a  Strange  righl   excites  only  a 

mentarj  surprise  ;  bul  among  the  impressive  pea 
sandy  of  Germany  even  yet,  where  the  "professor*1 — 
for  we  dare  no  longer  call  him  M  schoolmaster" — has 
not  yet  reached,  and  Mill  more  in  those  of  earlier  tine 
■o  strange  and  inexplicable  a  aighl  excited  the  deep 
feelings  of  wonder  and  awe,  and  many  a  legend  >et 

exists  of  thrilling  adventures  with  the  Demon  of  the 
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Brocken,  as  the  horror-struck  peasants  termed    the 
spectral  shadows  of — themselves  I 

There  still  remain  various  mountain  passes  in  the 
neighbourhood    which    are  well  worthy  of   a    visit. 
Stony  Clove  is  a  wild  pass  some  5  or  6  miles  from 
the  Mountain  House.     High  Peak  is  the  loftiest  of  the 
Catskills,  rising  to  the  height  of  4000  feet.    It  is  rather 
a  toilsome  journey  for  ladies, — 6  miles  on  foot;  but 
the  magnificent  view  will  amply  repay  the  trouble. 
Between   High  Peak  and  South  Mountain  lies    the 
Plauterkill  Clove,  through  which  a  mountain  tor- 
rent rattles  in  all  the  charming  variety  of  rock,  and 
glen,  and  fall.     To  those  who  have  leisure  and  a  taste 
for  the  enjoyment  of  these  rural  scenes,  with  all  their 
wild  uncultivated  beauties,  a  week  at  least  should  be 
spent  in  exploring  them.    But  we  must  return  at  last ; 
and  now  it  looks  somewhat  perilous  to  go  down.    The 
wheels  are  shod  with  iron  slippers,  and  you  grate  along 
with  a  precipice  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  huge 
boulders  looking  as  if  about  to  fall  and  crush  you  ;  and 
beneath,  the  plain  towards  which  you  trend  is  but 
dimly  visible  in  the  mists  of  the  morning.    Fear  is  to 
you   an    unknown  word,   but  you    are   nevertheless 
thankful  when  you  are  fairly  landed  at  the  bottom, 
and  arrive  once  more  at  the  Catskill  Landing ;  which  is, 
by  the  way,  famous  as  one  of  the  points  touched  at  by 
Hendrick  Hudson,  who  found  here,  he  says,  "  a  very 
loving  people,  and  a  very  old  man,"  who  entertained 
himself  and  crew  in  a  most  hospitable  manner.  What  a 
mighty  change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  200  years ! 
Then  the  leader  of  a  hardy  band  of  navigators  first 
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planted  the  foot  of  a  white  man  in  this  savage  wilderness, 
where  now  hundreds  of  the  same  race  daily  cross  and 
jostle  one  another,  all  thoughtless  of  the  time  when — 

"  Scarce  a  roving  wild  tribe  crossed  the  plain, 
Or  human  voice  broke  Nature's  silent  reign ; 
But  vast  and  grassy  deserts  fed  the  bear, 
And  sweeping  deer-herds  feared  no  hunter's'snare." 

The  contrast  is  striking,  and  fraught  with  feelings  ot 
pride,  at  the  perseverance,  energy,  and  success  of  our 
race ;  and  tinged,  too,  with  deepest  sadness  for  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  those  "  loving  people."    Alas  ! — 

"  Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bowers! 
And  should  we  thither  roam, 
Its  echoes  and  its  empty  tread 
Would  sound  like  echoes  from  the  dead  I 
And  'mid  yon  mountains  blue, 
Whose  streams  a  kindred  nation  quaft'ed, 
When  side  by  side  in  battle  tin  ■ 
A  thousand  warriors  drew  the  shaft, — 
Ali !   there)  in  desolatior  cold, 
The  desert  serpent  dwells  uione, 
And  grass  o'ergrows  each  mouldering  bono 
And  "midst  their  vacant  < -amp-  all!    there 
'Hie  MkiK-e  dwells  of  dark  despair." 

The  magnificent  loenery  which  yet  surrounds  the 
tourial  scarce  Bufien  him  to  forget  tin-  Highland  nn-un- 
tains  IK.-.  \i  behind;  on  oil  left  hand  the  romau 
ridgee  of  tin-  OatskiUi  attract  his  admiring  gam  ;  and 
amid  the  raried  eoenery  on  hie  right,  lo  I  the  Orrs  on 
ill  i>  imea  imposingly  into  view,  stretching  from 

tir  .  up  the  high  b  rrace,  awaj  Into  tlie 

■welling  uplands  on  the  east    It  ii  one  of  the  most 
import  tint  ooaunerdal  town  an  the  Hudson,  and  c 
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too,  of  the  most  picturesque.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  of 
Columbia  county,  New  York ;  and  is  placed  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  about  4  miles  above  Catskill,  and 
116  from  New  York,  near  the  head  of  ship  navigation, 
and  at  the  terminus  of  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  rail- 
road. The  bank  here  projects  into  the  river  as  a  bold 
promontory  or  bluff  60  feet  in  height,  which  stretches 
back  into  a  noble  plain  on  which  the  town  is  built,  the 
main  street  running  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  from  the 
Promenade,  as  the  bluff  is  termed,  to  Prospect  Hill,  a 
rising  in  the  back-ground  of  200  feet  elevation.  On 
each  side  of  the  promontory  there  is  sufficient  water  to 
float  the  largest  vessels,  and  it  is  lined  by  wharves  for 
their  convenience.  Hudson  had  formerly  an  extensive 
trade  with  the  West  Indies ;  now,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  whalers,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  river  traffic, 
large  quantities  of  produce  being  brought  down  for 
shipment  here.  There  are  also  in  the  city  upwards  of 
70  manufacturing  establishments  of  various  kinds.  The 
town  also  contains  8  to  10  churches,  2  banks,  various 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  a  fine  lunatic  asylum,  which 
stands  in  State  Street,  opposite  the  Court  House.  The 
population,  amounting  to  upwards  of  6000,  support  7 
newspapers,  most  of  which  are  published  weekly.  The 
town  is  also  well  supplied  with  water  from  springs  at 
the  foot  of  Becraft  Mountain,  about  2  miles  distant. 
Hudson  is  somewhat  remarkable  for  the  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men  it  has  sent  into  the  arena  of  public  life. 
From  either  the  Promenade  or  Prospect  Hill,  de- 
lightful views  are  obtained  of  the  town,  its  busy 
wharves,  the  beautiful  stream  itself  winding  beneath  ; 
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while  beyond  glitter  the  spires  of  Athens,  and  the 
verdant  mount  Merino,  and  far  in  the  distance  sparkles 
the  Mountain  House,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  far-famed 
Catskills.  The  city,  like  the  river  on  which  it  stands, 
has  received  its  name  from  the  far-famed  Hendrick 
Hudson,  who  cast  anchor  here  on  the  16th  September 
1609.  His  vessel,  the  Half-moon,  is  not  supposed  to 
have  advanced  above  two  leagues  beyond  this  spot,  the 
rest  of  his  exploring  voyage  having  been  performed  in 
the  shallop.  His  reception  here  was  extremely  hospi- 
tal »le,  and  he  saw  here  "a  house  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  exceedingly  smooth,  and  well  finished  within  and 
without  He  found  a  great  quantity  of  Indian  coin 
and  brans,  enough  of  which  were  drying  near  the  house 
to  have  loaded  three  ships,  besides  what  was  growing 
on  the  fields,  On  coming  to  the  house,  two  mats  were 
spread  to  rii  on  ;  eatables  were  brought  in,  in  red  bowls, 
well  made;  and  two  men  were  sent  off  with  bows  and 
arrows,  who  soon  returned  with  two  pigeons.  They 
also  killed  a  fal  dog,  and  skinned  it  with  shells  They 
expected  their  visitors  would  remain  during  the  night, 
but  the  latter  determined  to  return  on  board.  The 
natives  w<  dinglykind  and  good-tempered;  for 

when  they  discovered  Hudson's  ^termination  to  return 
<-n  board,  they   imagining  it  proceeded  from  fear  of 

their  bowl  and  arrows,  broke  tluin  in  pirns,  and  thr< 

them  in  the  fire 

(  »ii  Hudson's  return  vnyai-v,  a  \\> .  k  after,  the  v.sscl 

was  detained  hereabout  four  da]  oontrary  winds, 
and  at  this  time  they  "went  to  walk  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  and  foun  oundfoc  corn,  and  other 
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garden  herbs,  with  good  store  of  goodly  oaks,  and 
walnut-trees,  and  chesnut-trees,  yew-trees,  and  trees  of 
sweet  wood  in  great  abundance;  and  great  stores  of 
slates  for  houses,  and  other  good  stones."  But  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  inhabitants  being  \isible  at  this 
time ;  however,  four  days  after,  on  the  26th  September, 
after  the  carpenter,  mate,  and  four  of  the  company  had 
gone  on  shore  to  cut  wood,  two  canoes  came  up  the 
river  from  the  Catskill  Landing.  In  one  of  them  was  an 
old  chief  whom  Hudson  had  intoxicated  at  Albany,  and 
whom  the  new-born  love  of  fire-water  had  induced 
to  follow  the  strange  visitants  so  far.  He  introduced 
with  him  "an  old  man,  who  brought  more  stripes  of 
beads,  and  gave  them  to  our  master,  and  showed  him 
all  the  country  thereabout,  as  though  it  were  at  his 
command!"  Hudson  "made  the  two  old  men  dine 
with  him,  and  the  old  man's  wife ;  for  they  brought 
two  old  women,  and  two  young  maidens,  of  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  seventeen  years,  with  them,  who  behaved 
themselves  very  modestly.  After  dinner,  and  upon 
exchange  of  presents,  the  guests  retired,  inviting  Hudson 
by  signs  to  come  down  to  them;  for  the  ship  was 
within  two  leagues  of  the  place  where  they  dwelt." 

Four  miles  north  of  Hudsou  are  The  Columbia 
Springs,  which,  though  little  known,  may  yet  be 
ranked  among  the  most  valuable  of  any  in  the  State  for 
their  medicinal  properties.  The  surrounding  scenery  is 
interesting  and  romantic,  and  a  fine  fishing  stream  flows 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  hotel  is  large  and  well 
appointed,  and  every  year  is  adding  new  conveniences 
and  inducements. 
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Twenty-four  miles  north-east  from  Hudson  are  the 
celebrated  Warm  Springs  of  New  Lebanon.  They 
are  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  overlooking  a  sweet 
little  valley.  The  water  gushes  from  a  cavity  10  feet  in 
diameter,  in  sufficient  volume  to  drive  a  milL  The 
water  is  warm,  about  72°  Fahr.,  tasteless,  inodorous, 
and  medicinally  adapted  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism 
and  cutaneous  affections,  as  also  of  internal  obstruc- 
tions and  liver  complaints.  The  following  is  Dr.  Meade's 
analysis  of  two  quarts  of  the  water : — 

Muriate  of  lira e 1    gr. 

,,  soda 1$  „ 

Sulphate  of  lime l£  „ 

Carbonate  of  lime OjJ  ,, 

b    gr.  of  solid  contents. 

Gaseous  contents,— nitrogen 13    cubic  inches. 

„  „  atmospheric  air    8  21    „        „ 

A  hydropathic  establishment  on  a  similar  plan  to  that 
of  Priessnitz  is  established  here,  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
oome  a  well-frequented  and  useful  institution.    Two 
miles  from  the  hotel  is  tin-  celebrated  Shaker  4" 
m?iit,  which  attracts  much  notice  from  strangers,  par- 
ticularly on  Sundays,  when  their  peculiar  mode  "f 
worship  is  practised     Directly  opposite  to  Hudson 
city,  and  connected  to  it  by  a  steam  ferry,  lies  tin-  vil- 
ol  Lthens,  containing  about  i  K)0  inhabitants 
Jn  proceeding  up  the  riyer,  the  first  rillage  we  come 
to  on  the  east  bank  ii  that  of  Sn  rwAin  PaIlb,  at 
the  month  of  the  Olareracs  and  KinderhooV  r 
which  unite  before  the]  Dill  into  the  river,    in  break- 
ing through  the  high  bank  of  the  riyer,  these  creeki 
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have  a  fall  of  nearly  160  feet  in  3  miles;'  and  the 
water  power  thus  created  has  been  largely  made  use  of 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  About  1  mile  north,  on 
the  same  east  bank,  is  the  village  of  Stockport.  Two 
miles  above  this,  on  the  west  bank,  is  the  village  of 
CoXsackie  ;  then  follows,  4  miles  north  on  the  east 
bank,  the  village  of  Stuyvesant,  formerly  called  Kinder- 
hook  Landing.  On  the  west  bank  we  have  the  flourish- 
ing villages  of  New  Baltimore  and  Coeymans  ;  and 
on  the  east  bank,  Schodac  Landing  and  Castleton. 
The  river  here  loses  the  strikingly  bold  character  it 
has  hitherto  possessed ;  its  banks  become  comparatively 
tame.  No  longer  beetling  cliffs  frown  over  the  darkly 
rolling  river,  nor  yet  do  wooded  uplands  heave  gently 
up  to  distant  peaks;  but  bright  green  slopes  glide 
smoothly  into  the  interior,  while  numerous  islands 
break  the  smooth  glitter  of  the  stream,  the  channel 
becoming  gradually  narrower  and  less  deep. 

About  4  miles  below  Albany,  the  Overslaugh  bars 
commence.  These  were  formerly  a  very  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  the  navigation.  At  great  expense,  however,  the 
Federal  Government  have  deepened  and  straightened 
the  channel,  and  thus  rendered  it  more  navigable,  and 
less  likely  to  be  obstructed  by  those  shifting  beds  of 
sand  deposited  by  the  spring  floods,  which  formed  the 
chief  impediment  formerly. 

Castle  Island  now  comes  into  view,  memorable  as 
having  been  the  site  of  the  first  Dutch  settlement  in 
1614,  its  insular  position  having  been  selected  by  the 
"  pale  faces"  as  a  protection  from  their  dark  skinned 
enemies,  forgetful  of  those  dangers  from  natural  causes 
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to  which  it  exposed  them,  and  which  proved  ultimately 
more  fatal  than  the  Indians,  a  spring  freshet  having 
overflowed  the  island,  and  completely  washed  away  the 
settlement. 

Greenbush,  on  the  east  bank,  opposite  Albany,  is 
situated  at  the  terminus  of  the  Western  Railroad,  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  the  Troy  and  Greenbush 
Railroad,  forming  thus  a  central  point  of  junction  for 
travellers  from  every  quarter.  Greenbush  is  particu- 
larly celebrated,  as  having  been  a  spot  devoted  to  mili- 
tary training  during  the  revolutionary  war.  The  camp 
ground  and  barracks  have  been  recently  repaired,  and 
are  every  way  deserving  of  inspection. 

Albany,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  145  miles 
from  New  York,  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  Union, 
with  but  one  exception,  viz.,  Jamestown,  in  Virginia, 

ttled  by  the  English  in  1908. 

Port  Orange  was  built  in  1G23,  on  the  spot  where 

the  City  DOW  .Mauds.    The  town  was  Subsequently  known 

as  Beaverwyci  and  Wifliamstadt,  though  "all  this 

*''"'■■'  ''"'  historian,  M  it  was  know,,  also  by  the 

named  '  1%  /•'„,„■/•/"    i,s  Indian appellation, if  not 

more  euphonic,  was  at  leasl  more  tively  j tie,— 

"  Schaghnegl]  ts  da,"  beyond  the  Pine  Wood    Its  pp 
sent  nam.-  of  Albany  was  groan  to  it  in  honour  of  the 

Duke  at  fork  and  Albany,  aftnwards  Jane     II  .,,,, 

wrrender  t..  ii,.  i:,:  ii,i,  M1  |(;(;i.    it  „ M  ,.|l;irtrI, ,, 
;l  r|t.v  '"  1684    It  i.  ntuated  on  the  west  bank  of  tl 
Hudson,  near  the  lead  of  ibop  aaTigation,  and 
built  just  over  the  pitch  of  a..  eztensiTe  plain,  in, 
between  the  Hudson  ami  Mohawk  rivers,  baring  fr . 
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some  parts  of  the  river,  rather  an  imposing  appearance. 
A  low  alluvial  tract,  varying  from  15  to  100  rods  in 
width,  extends  between  the  town  and  the  river ;  beyond 
this  the  ground  rises  rapidly,  over  200  feet  in  a  mile. 

Albany  is  the  capital  of  New  York  State,  and  its 
second  city  in  importance.  Although  containing  many 
handsome,  and  some  magnificent  buildings,  it  is  not, 
nevertheless,  remarkable  for  general  neatness  or  elegance. 
Its  principal  street  is  State  Street,  which  rises  in  a  steep 
grade  from  the  river  right  west  to  the  Capitol ;  at  first 
very  narrow,  at  Broadway  it  widens  out  to  150  feet, 
which  it  continues  till  its  western  termination  in  one 
of  the  chief  squares,  of  which  the  town  possesses  many. 
The  west  side  of  this  square  is  occupied  by  the  Capitol, 
a  handsome  stone  building  of  two  storeys,  and  a  base- 
ment one  of  10  feet,  the  walls  being  50  feet  high,  the 
whole  building  115  feet  long  and  about  90  wide.  It  is 
faced  with  brown  freestone  from  quarries  on  the  Hud- 
son below  the  Highlands.  The  columns,  pilasters,  and 
other  decorations,  are  of  marble  from  Berkshire,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  edifice  is  crowned  with  a  gilded  dome, 
on  which  stands  a  wooden  statue  of  the  goddess  of 
justice,  Themis,  holding  the  sword  in  her  right  hand 
and  a  balance  in  her  left.  On  the  east  side  of  the  same 
square  is  the  State  Hall,  a  fine  marble  building,  con- 
taining the  various  Government  offices.  On  the  same 
side  is  also  the  City  Hall,  a  large  and  handsome  marble 
edifice  with  a  gilded  dome. 

Albany  has  forty  churches  and  many  educational 
establishments,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  University  of 
Albany,  founded  in  1852.  It  is  national  in  its  character, 
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and  intended  to  be  of  a  higher  grade  than  any  like  insti- 
tution in  America,  and  so  furnish  the  graduates  of  other 
American  colleges  with  the  means  of  completing  their 
education  without  going  abroad.  In  connection  with 
it,  a  splendid  observatory,  called  the  Dudley  Observa- 
tory, has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  25,000  dollars.  The 
Medical  College  was  founded  in  1830 :  it  contains  a 
well-selected  library  of  3000  volumes,  and  has  eight 
professors.  Besides  the  State  Normal  School,  and  va- 
rious other  academic  institutions,  Albany  rejoices  in  a 
Literary  Institute,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  amassing 
and  diffusing  scientific  knowledge:  it  has  a  valuable 
mineralogies!  cabinet,  and  an  equally  valuable  library 
of  6000  volumes.  The  Young  Men's  Literary  Associa- 
tion for  Mutual  Improvement  has  a  valuable  library  of 
8000  volumes,  and  sustains  annually  during  the  winter 
■Bason  a  course  of  lectures  on  literary  and  scientific 
subjects.  There  is  also  the  State  Library  of  27,000 
volumes,  open  to  the  public;  and  no  less  than  eleven 
schools  in  the  city,  where         »><\  English  education 

can    be    obtained    free    of   expense.       In    the    old    State 

House  buildings  in  State  Street  is  ■  valuable  and  in- 
structive collection  in  natural  history  and  agriculture ; 
above  them  are  the  Geological  Rooms;  and  in  the  same 
buildings  is  the  valuable  collection  made  in  preparation 
for  the  State  Natural  History.  The  Orphan  Asylum, 
and  other  benevolent  institutions,  are  also  worthy  the 
attention  of  s  stranger. 

Albany   is   most   advantageously    situated    for    eoiu- 

meree,  connected  si  it   is,  on  the  one  hand  by  the 

Hudson    with   the  BOS,    09   the  other,    by  eaiials  with 
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those  mighty  inland  seas,   Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and 
Champlain;  while  a  number  of  most  important  rail- 
roads  centre  in  it,    connecting  it  with  New  York, 
Boston,  Buffalo,  and  a  host  of  minor  places.     It  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  largest  lumber  markets  in  the  world. 
The  clear  pines  of  Michigan  and  Canada  here  lie  side 
by  side  with  the  common  pine  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  or  with  the  cherry  oak  and  poplar  of  Ohio. 
It  forms  also  the  central  depot  of  a  very  extensive  trade 
in  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention.     Being  thus 
the  centre  of  transit,   through  which  passes  all  the 
commerce  of  the  north  and  west,  its  wharves  present  a 
busy  scene,  and  N.  P.  Willis  thus  amusingly  describes 
the  scene  at  the  steamboat  landing : — "  The  association 
most  people  have  with  Albany,  is  that  of  having  lost  a 
portmanteau  there.     The  North  River  steamboats  land 
you  with  from  300  to  700  passengers  upon  a  narrow 
pier,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  where  you  find  from 
300  to  700  individuals  (more  or  less),  each  of  whom 
seems  to  have  no  other  object  in  life  than  to  persuade 
you,  at  that  particular  instant,  to  go  by  a  certain  con- 
veyance, or  stop  at  a  certain  hotel.     Upon  setting  your 
foot  on  shore,  you  find  yourself  among  five  or  six  in- 
furiated gentlemen,  two  or  three  of  whom  walk  back- 
ward before  you,  and  all  talking  at  the  pitch  which  is 
necessary  to  drown  the  deepening  hiss  of  the  escape- 
valve  and  each  other's  voices.      If  you  attempt  to 
reason,  you  have  no  sooner  satisfied  the  aforesaid  six 
that  your  route,  your  baggage,  and  your  choice  of  a 
hotel,   are  matters   in  which  they  cannot  be  of  the 
slightest  assistance  to  you,  than  six  more  take  their 
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places,  who  must  be  satisfied  as  well ;  and  so  on  in  the 
same  order.  If  you  resolutely  shut  your  lips,  silence 
is  taken  for  consent ;  your  baggage  is  seized,  and  dis- 
appears before  you  have  recovered  from  your  amaze- 
ment; and  your  only  course  is  to  follow  the  most 
importunate  of  your  remaining  five  persecutors  to  a 
hotel,  adverti.se  in  the  next  morning's  paper  for  your 
portmanteau,  and  wait  in  Albany  till  it  returns  from 
Canada  or  Lake  Erie,  or  till  you  are  reconciled  to  its 
loss.  One  of  the  most  amusing  scenes  in  the  world,  if 
it  were  not  so  distressing,  is  to  see  a  large  family  of 
rather  respectable  emigrants  landed  by  the  steamer  in 
Albany.  It  is  their  first  step  inland;  and,  with  all  the 
confidence  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  countries 
where  a  man's  person  ami  property  are  outwardly  re- 
spected, they  yield  their  children  and  baggage  to  the 
persuasive  gentlemen,  who  assure  them  that  all  is 
lit.  At  the  end  of  live  minutes  the  crowd  thins 
a  little,  ami  he  Looks  about  for  his  family  and  effects. 
A  ".i'h  is  dashing  off  in  one  direction,  with  his 

eldest  daughter  stretching  out  of  the  window  and  cry- 
ing in  \  sin  that  there  is  some  mistake ;  his  two  you 
are  on  board  s  steamboat  just  off  from  the  pier,  and 
bound  eight  miles  farther  np  the  river;  the  respectable 
part   of  his  baggage  has  entirely  disappeared,   ami 
nothing  but  his  decrepit   grandmother  ami  paternal 
bedstead  (both  indebted  for  their  escape  ti»  being  <1- 
ami  not  portable   remain  of  his  family  ami  ehattesi 
I  >r  his  comfort  the  gentry  around  inform  him  that  I 
children  maj  be  -,,f  back  in  a  day  or  two,  and  he  no 
find  his  ba&  nuewhere  on  hii  route  to  the  west, — 
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offering,  for  a  consideration  not  very  trifling,  to  send  off 
an  express  for  either  one  or  other." 

But  few  traces  of  its  former  inhabitants  are  now  to 
be  found  in  Albany.  Here  and  there  a  solitary  brick 
house,  with  its  high  peaked  roof  and  turreted  gable 
fronting  the  street,  may  yet,  however,  be  seen,  and  the 
site  of  Fort  Orange  is  now  occupied  by  a  hotel  bearing 
the  same  name.  General  Schuyler's  mansion,  where 
he  entertained  Burgoyne  and  his  captive  officers,  and 
where  Lafayette,  Steuben,  Rochambeau,  and  other 
foreign  officers  of  distinction  were  frequent  guests,  and 
which  in  those  days  was  "  half  a  mile  below  the  town," 
now  stands  at  the  head  of  Schuyler  Street,  a  little 
west  of  South  Pearl  Street,  upon  an  eminence  some  30 
feet  in  height,  and  completely  embosomed  in  trees  and 
shrubbery.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  Kidd's  Cave, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  place  of  resort  by  that  well- 
known  buccaneer ;  and  Stone  Ridge,  which  commands 
a  most  magnificent  view.  A  few  miles  below  are  the 
Falls  of  Tivoli,  the  Falls  of  Greenbush,  and  the  old 
Harrowgate  Spring.  Above  Albany  is  an  immense 
sheet  of  water  enclosed  by  a  wall,  called  the  Basin, — it 
is  connected  with  the  Erie  Canal. 

At  the  head  of  Tide  Water,  151  miles  north  of  New 
York,  and  6  miles  from  Albany,  lies  Troy,  the  capital 
of  Rensselaer  county,  containing  a  population  of  about 
21,700.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  but 
is  generally  held  to  comprehend  as  suburbs  the  towns 
of  West  Troy,  on  the  west  bank,  and  Green  Island 
Village,  both  of  which  are  in  Albany  county.  They 
are  connected  by  a  bridge  across  the  river,  and  nume- 
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rous  ferry  boats.  In  1850  the  combined  population  of 
these  three  towns  was  45,000.  The  Poestenkill  Creek 
falls  into  the  Hudson  at  Troy.  The  site  of  the  city  is 
an  alluvial  plain,  terminated  on  the  east  side  by  an 
eminence  termed  Mount  Ida,  which  rises  directly  in 
the  rear  of  the  south  part  of  the  city,  and  commands  a 
most  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the  city,  the 
Hudson  Paver,  and  the  neighbouring  towns ;  a  landscape 
which,  if  deficient  in  some  of  those  grander  natural 
elements  which  have  been  more  prominent  in  the 
earlier  scenes  on  this  majestic  river,  is  second  to  none 
in  point  of  beauty,  while  the  far  off  peaks  of  the  Cats- 
kills  still  lend  the  charm  of  undefined  grandeur  to  the 
softer  landscape  in  the  foreground. 

"  Think,"  says  one  of  our  noblest  and  best  writers, 
speaking  of  a  similar  scene,  "  think  of  the  country  for 
which  the  Indians  fought !  Who  can  blame  them  ?  As 
the  river  chieftains,  the  lords  of  tin-  waterfalls  and  the 
mountains,  ranged  this  lovely  valley,  can  it  be  won- 
dered at  that  they  beheld  with  bitterness  the  forest 
disappearing  beneath  tin'  Bottler's  axe, — the  fishing" 
place  disturbed  by  his  .saw-mills?  Can  we  not  fancy 
tie-  feelings  with  which  some  strong-minded  Bavs 
win.  .should  ha  i  oded  the  summit  of  the  mountain 

in  company  with  a  friendly  settler,  contemplating  the 
pi  already  made  by  the  white  man,  and  marking 

tl,'  rides  with  which  he  was  advancyig  into 

the  wilderness,  should  fold  his  arms  and 
man!  there  is  eternal  war  between  me 

quit  not  the  laud  of  my   fathers  but  with  my  lit'.   |     lu 
those  woods  where  I  beal   my  youthful  DOW  1  will 


advancing  into 

id  say/-  White 

e    and    ihee !      I 
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still  hunt  the  deer ;  over  yon  waters  I  will  still  glide 
unrestrained  in  my  bark  canoe.  By  those  dashing 
waterfalls  I  will  lay  up  my  winter's  food ;  on  those 
fertile  meadows  I  will  still  plant  my  corn.  Stranger ! 
the  land  is  mine  !  I  understand  not  these  paper  rights ; 
I  gave  not  my  consent  when,  as  thou  say  est,  those 
broad  regions  were  purchased  for  a  few  baubles  of  my 
fathers.  They  could  sell  what  was  theirs ;  they  could 
sell  no  more.  How  could  my  fathers  sell  that  which 
the  Great  Spirit  sent  me  into  the  world  to  live  upon  1 
They  knew  not  what  they  did.  The  stranger  came,  a 
timid  suppliant,  few  and  feeble,  and  asked  to  lie  down 
on  the  red  man's  bearskin,  and  warm  himself  at  the 
red  man's  fire,  and  have  a  little  piece  of  land  to  raise 
corn  for  his  women  and  children ;  and  now  he  is  be- 
come strong,  and  mighty,  and  bold,  and  spreads  out  his 
parchment  over  the  whole,  and  says,  It  is  mine. 
Stranger !  there  is  not  room  for  both.  The  Great  Spirit 
has  not  made  us  to  live  together.  There  is  poison  in 
the  white  man's  cup ;  the  white  man's  dog  barks  at 
the  red  man's  heels.  If  I  should  leave  the  land  of  my 
fathers,  whither  shall  I  fly  1  Shall  I  go  south  and  dwell 
among  the  groves  of  the  Pequots  ?  Shall  I  wander  to 
the  west?  the  fierce  Mohawk — the  man-eater — is  my 
foe.  Shall  I  fly  to  the  east  1  the  great  water  is  before  me. 
No,  stranger !  here  have  I  lived,  and  here  will  I  die ! 
If  here  thou  abidest,  there  is  eternal  war  between  me 
and  thee !  Thou  hast  taught  me  thy  art  of  destruction : 
for  that  alone  I  thank  thee ;— and  now  take  heed  to  thy 
steps :  the  red  man  is  thy  foe  !  When  thou  goest  forth 
by  day,  my  bullet  shall  whistle  by  thee ;  when  thou 
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liest  down  at  night,  my  knife  is  at  thy  throat !  The 
noon-day  sun  shall  not  discover  thy  enemy,  and  the 
darkness  of  midnight  shall  not  protect  thy  rest !  Thou 
shalt  plant  in  terror,  and  I  shall  reap  in  blood !  Thou 
shalt  sow  the  earth  with  corn,  and  I  will  strew  it  with 
ashes!  Thou  shalt  go  forth  with  the  sickle,  and  I  will 
follow  after  with  the  scalping-knife !  Thou  shall  build, 
and  I  shall  burn,  till  the  white  man  or  the  Indian  shall 
cease  from  the  land.  Go  thy  way  for  this  time  in 
safety,  but  remember,  stranger,  there  is  eternal  war 
between  me  and  thee!"y  After  all,  however,  the  same 
writer  subsequently  remarks,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
"  purchased  the  land  of  those  who  claimed  it,  and  paid 
for  it,  often  more  than  once.  They  purchased  it  for  a 
consideration,  trifling  to  the  European,  but  valuable  tu 
the  Indian.  There  is  no  overreaching  in  giving  but 
little  for  that  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors, is  worth  nothing." 

On  the  north  of  the  city  are  the  barren  cliffs  of  Mount 
( Hympus,  some  200  fee*  high.  The  city  extends  about 
:;  milei  along  the  river  banks,  and  is  about  1  mile  from 

l  to  west.    It  is  laid  out  with  much  regularity,  and  is 

handsomely  built    The  streets  are  80  feet  wide,  and 

h  other  at  right  angles  River  Street— the 
principal  scene  of  business— follows  the  curve  of  the 
rivi  »me  of  the  other  street!  running  parallel  to  its 
general  direction,  open  at  the  north  into  River  Street, 
imparting  variety  to  the  general  perspective, and  facili- 
tating int. •renins.'.  The  ifareetl  are  all  well  paved, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  border,  d  with  shade  trees.  The: 
are  various  large  libraries,  -1  daily  and  as  many  weekly 
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newspapers,  30  churches,  and  11  banks;  and  besides 
many  other  educational  establishments,  there  is  the 
Troy  Female  Seminary,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  established  by 
Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  in  1821.  The  town  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a  stream  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  Troy  is  the  centre 
of  much  traffic,  chiefly  transhipments  for  the  north  and 
west ;  and  it  is  also  the  seat  of  many  manufactories,  for 
which  power  is  supplied  by  the  Poestenkill,  the 
Wynautskill,  and  the  Hudson  itself.  West  Troy  con- 
tains a  large  United  States  arsenal. 

The  Hudson  itself  is  rendered  navigable  for  sloops  as 
high  as  Lansingburg,  10  miles  above  Albany,  by 
means  of  a  canal  round  the  State  Dam.  This  town  is 
the  seat  of  an  active  traffic,  and  is  seated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river.  A  high  hill  rises  abruptly  behind 
the  village,  on  which  is  seen  the  celebrated  Diamond 
Rock,  said  to  exhibit  a  brilliant  lustre  when  shone  on 
by  the  sun.  A  bridge  connects  it  with  the  village  of 
Waterfokd  on  the  west  bank,  A  little  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  the  Albany  Northern  Railroad 
and  the  Champlain  Canal  pass  through  this  thriving 
village,  which  contains  about  2000  inhabitants.  As  the 
Hudson  here  ceases  to  be  navigable,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  tourist,  in  travelling  to  the  many  points  of 
interest  which  yet  lie  along  its  course,  to  take  to  the 
cars ;  indeed,  as  steamboats  do  not  ascend  above  Troy, 
he  must  have  already  done  so  to  reach  this  point. 

Thirty  miles  north  of  Albany,  and  about  20  from  Water- 
ford,  on  the  Kayaderosseras  Creek,  is  the  celebrated  old 
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spring  of  Ballston  Spa,  6|  miles  south  from  Saratoga. 
The  oldest  fountain  is  the  Public  Well  on  the  flat  west 
of  the  village.  It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
observing  the  beaten  track  of  the  deer  to  it  at  certain 
seasons,  during  the  survey  of  the  Kayaderosseras  Patent 
in  1769.  It  issues  from  a  bed  of  stiff  blue  clay  and 
gravel.  The  New  Spring  on  the  flat  is  of  the  same 
character,  and  belongs  to  the  same  class  with  the  Sara- 
toga Springs,  unquestionably  ranking  as  one  of  the  best 
acidulous  chalybeate  waters. 

In  1817,  a  new  spa  was  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  famous  old  Sans  Souci 
Hotel.  This  spa  bade  fair  to  eclipse  all  the  others  ;  but 
after  two  years  it  was  lost. 

Though  now  a  populous  village,  and  having  a  large 
portion  of  the  moving  population  of  the  country  passing 
through  it  in  the  summer,  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
the  district  was  but  thinly  peopled.  And  N.  P.  Willis 
tells  a  tale  of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  interesting  alike 
from  the  noble  character  of  the  man, and  as  illustrating 
the  rode  Btateofthe  country  and  the  simple  habits  of  the 
people.  The  tale  is  told  of  a  plain  farmer  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood, named  Richard  Jackson,  who,  having  o 
srientiously  taken  the  British  side,  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  Continental*  on  his  way  to  join  Colonel  Baum 

at  BoOSao.     TOO  honest  to  deny  his  intentions,  he  was 

transmitted  to  Barringtou  then  the  shir.-  town  ol 
Berkshire--  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  General  Fellows, 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  wh<»  immediately  confined 
bim  in  the  county  gaoL  This  building  n  thai  time 
so  infirm  that,  without  a  guard,  no  prisoner  could  be 
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kept  in  it  who  wished  to  make  his  escape.  Honest 
Richard  had,  however,  no  idea  of  escape — it  jarred  with 
his  innate  ideas  of  right.  After  he  had  lain  quietly  in 
gaol  a  few  days,  he  told  the  sheriff  that  he  was  losing 
his  time  and  earning  nothing,  and  wished  that  he  would 
permit  him  to  go  out  and  work  in  the  day  time,  promis- 
ing to  return  regularly  at  evening  to  his  quarters  in  the 
prison.  The  sheriff,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  his 
character,  readily  acceded  to  his  proposal.  Accordingly 
Richard  went  out  regularly  during  the  remaining  part 
of  the  autumn,  and  the  following  winter  and  spring, 
until  the  beginning  of  May,  and  every  night  returned  at 
the  proper  hour  to  the  gaol.  In  the  month  of  May  he 
was  to  be  tried  for  high  treason.  The  sheriff  accord- 
ingly made  preparations  to  conduct  him  to  Springfield, 
where  his  trial  was  to  be  held ;  but  he  told  the  sheriff 
that  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  take  this  trouble,  for  he 
could  just  as  well  go  alone,  and  it  would  save  both  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  the  sheriff's  journey.  The 
sheriff,  after  a  little  reflection,  assented  to  his  proposal, 
and  Richard  commenced  his  journey — probably  the  only 
one  ever  undertaken  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the 
same  object.  In  the  woods  of  Tyringham  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  Hon.  T.  Edwards,  from  whom  this  story 
was  obtained.  "Whither  are  you  goingf  said  Mr. 
Edwards.  "  To  Springfield,  sir,"  answered  Richard,  "  to 
be  tried  for  my  life."  Accordingly  he  proceeded  direct 
to  Springfield,  surrendered  himself  to  the  sheriff  of 
Hampshire,  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
die.  The  Council  of  Massachusetts  was  at  this  time  the 
supreme  executive  of  the  state.    Application  was  made 
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to  this  Board  for  a  pardon.  The  facts  were  stated,  the 
evidence  by  which  they  were  supported,  and  the  sentence 
grounded  on  them.  The  question  was  then  put  to  the 
president,  "  Shall  a  pardon  be  granted  to  Richard 
Jackson?"  The  gentleman  who  spoke  first  observed 
that  the  case  was  perfectly  clear — the  act  alleged  against 
Jackson  was  unquestionably  high  treason — and  the 
proof  was  complete.  If  a  pardon  should  be  granted  in 
this  case,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  granted 
in  every  other.  In  like  manner  argued  all  those  who 
followed  him.  When  it  came  to  Mr.  Edwards'  turn,  he 
narrated  this  little  tale,  with  all  that  circumstantiality 
and  picturesque  impressiveness  in  which  it  is  so  rich, 
and  with  which  it  is  so  well  fitted  to  enforce  conviction 
and  touch  the  heart.  The  Council  hesitated — one  of  its 
members  at  length  observed,  "  Certainly,  such  a  man  as 
this  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  the  gallows."  To  this 
opinion  the  members  unanimously  assented.  A  pardon 
was  immediately  made  out  and  transmitted  to  Spring- 
field, and  Richard  Jackson  returned  to  his  family! 
Never  was  stronger  proof  exhibited  that  honesty  is 
wisdom. 

A  few  years  ago,  near  one  "1"  the  springs,  was  found  a 

small  image  <>t"  a  man,  made  f'i'  bone,  with  garnets  for 
eyes.  It  bore  a  i  trong  resemblance  to  those  discovered 
in  the  western  moundi  I    Mr.  Atwater. 

Thirty-two  miles  north  ofTroy  are  the  world-renon  sod 
Buu.TOOi  BPBivoa    At  once  the  most  fasbionaJ 
watering-place  of  the  American  continent  and  the  m<>st 
in  repute  for  the  medical  virtues  of  its  waters,    risited 

alike    by  the   most    Wealthy   ami    refined   natives    and 
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foreigners,— Saratoga  owes  its  celebrity  entirely  to  its 
mineral  springs,  the  surrounding  scenery  possessing  but 
few  attractions. 

Glen's  Falls,  on  the  Hudson,  are,  however,  within  two 
or  three  hours' travel ;  and  the  picturesque  sheet  of  water 
called  Saratoga  Lake  is  within  a  pleasant  morning 
or  evening  drive.    It  is  9  miles  in  length,  and,  contain- 
ing plenty  of  perch  and  other  fish,  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  amateur  anglers  from  the  springs.     It  was  once  the 
spawning-place  of  the  North  River  herrings,  but  the 
numerous  dams  on  the  outlet  have  barred  their  pro- 
gress.    Such  was  the  seclusion  and  stillness  of  this  lake 
in  olden  times,  that  the  Mohawks  believed  it  to  be 
sacred  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  that  if  a  human  voice 
dared  to  break  the  hallowed  silence,  the  canoe  of  the 
offender  would  instantly  sink.    A  story  is  told  of  an 
Englishwoman  who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlers,  had 
occasion  to  cross  its  waters  in  company  with  a  party  of 
Indians,  who  warned  her  most  impressively  of  the  spell 
previous  to  embarking.    The  day  was  breathless  and 
silent,  and  the  canoe  shot  over  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  lake  like  a  shadow.    Near  the  centre  of  the  lake, 
the  woman,  willing  to  convince  the  savages  of  the  weak- 
ness of  their  superstition,  uttered  a  loud  cry !    Instantly 
the  countenances  of  the  Indians  fell.    After  a  moment's 
pause,  they  redoubled  their  exertions,  and  drove  the 
light  bark  like  an  arrow  over  the  waters.   They  reached 
the  shore  in  safety,  and  drew  up  the  canoe.   The  woman 
rallied  the  chief  on  his  credulity.    "  The  Great  Spirit 
is  merciful,"  said  the  scornful  Mohawk.    "  He  knows 
that  a  white  woman  cannot  hold  her  tongue ! " 
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On  the  east  shore  of  this  lake  is  a  sulphur  spring,  pos- 
sessing great  medicinal  properties.  It  is  termed  the 
White  Sulphur  Spring,  and  is  located  half  a  mile 
south  of  Snake  Hill,  in  a  beautiful  ravine,  through 
which  runs  a  fine  stream  of  pure  water.  Some  20  rods 
from  the  lake,  the  south  bank  of  the  ravine,  which  here 
rises  to  the  height  of  35  or  40  feet,  is  indented  by  a 
deep  niche  of  a  horse-shoe  form.  From  the  centre  of 
this  horse-shoe  and  the  base  of  the  high  bank  bursts 
forth  the  Sulphur  Spring— its  course  to  the  brook  being 
marked  by  the  white  sulphur  deposited.  With  the 
barometer  at  30°,  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  zero,  the  temperature  of  the  spring  is  48° ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  1000'd,  and  it  contains— 

Cubic  Inches. 

Sulphureted  hydrogen 0-5 

Atmospheric  uir 4*0 

Silex  and  alumina,  3  grains  CO  the  gallon. 

At  Saratoga  itself,  Congress  Hull  has  for  many  years 
held  the  palm  as  chief  among  the  hotels;  and  the  Con- 
gress SPRING  -which  received  its  name  from  being 
su;  I  to  be  a  congress  of  all  the  combined  good 

qualities  of  the  various  Bprings  in  the  neighbourhood, — 
i  the  most  famous  spring;  It  was  first  discovered  in 
170:.',  either  by  John  Taylor  Oilman  <»r  his  brother, 
who  were  both  members  of  the  hunting  party  by  whom 
it  was  first  observed  Which  of  the  brothers  noticed 
it  first  is  neither  known  nor  of  importance.  At  that 
time  it  issued  from  an  aperture  in  a  calcareous  rook 
feeing  the  small  stream  passing  by  to  the  main  brook 
of  the  valley;  which,  afl  living  the  surplus  wal 
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of  the  Saratoga  Springs,  flows  via  Owlpond,  Saratoga 
Lake,  and  Fishkill,  to  the  Hudson  River.  The  spring  is 
now  hid  under  the  floor  of  an  open  colonnade,  and  dis- 
charges nearly  a  gallon  a  minute — the  constant  escape 
of  the  gas  in  limpid  globules  giving  to  the  surface  the 
appearance  of  an  active  simmer.  A  busy  varlet,  with 
the  large  capital  of  a  hooked  stick  and  two  tin  tumblers, 
drives  a  brisk  trade  here  fishing  up  the  waters  at  a  cent 
per  glass  for  all  comers.  The  temperature  of  the  spring 
is  50°  Fahrenheit,  and  never  varies  summer  or  winter. 
At  the  temperature  of  60°,  with  the  barometer  at  29  "5 
inches,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  10097 — 
pure  water  being  1000.  Excessive  wet  or  long  continu- 
ance of  dry  weather  produces  so  little  variation  in  this 
respect,  that  repeated  experiments  in  every  variety  of 
season,  during  a  space  of  twenty  years,  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  a  deviation  of  more  than  0*5  of  a  grain. 
One  gallon,  or  231  cubic  inches,  contains — 

Cubic  inches. 

Carbonic  acid  gas 311 

Atmospheric  air 7 

Total 318 

Grains. 

Chloride  of  sodium 385-000 

Hydriodate  of  soda 3-500 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 8982 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 95-788 

Carbonate  of  lime 98*098 

Carbonate  of  iron 5-075 

Silex 1-500 

Hydro-bromate  of  potass,  a  trace. 

Total  solid  contents 597-943 
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The  High  Rock  Spring  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
primeval  fountain,  and  that  chiefly  if  not  solely  used 
by  the  aborigines,  inasmuch  as  nature  has  done  for  it 
what  man  has  by  necessity  been  compelled  to  do  for 
the  others,  viz.,  carefully  to  tube  it,  and  thus  preserve 
it  from  extraneous  adulteration.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  peculiar  stone  which  encloses  its  mouth.  It 
still  retains  all  its  early  purity  and  peculiar  tonic  pro- 
perties. It  is  a  most  valuable  spring,  and  many  inva- 
lids every  year,  since  it  was  first  visited  by  Sir  William 
Johnston,  can  bear  testimony  to  its  remedial  powers. 
The  temperature  of  this  spring  was  48° — that  of  the  air 
being  0° — and  its  specific  gravity  T007.  One  cubic 
gallon  of  the  water  contains — 

Grains. 

Chloride  of  sodium 190"2:j  i 

Carbonate  of  magnesia C2-100 

Carbonate  of  lime 71533 

Carbonate  of  soda 18-421 

Carbonate  of  iron 4-233 

Ilydriodate  OflOda 21 77 

Siltx  and  alumina 2500 

llydro-broinate  of  potttH 0000 

Total  solid  content! 351197 

I'  il'ic  lii.  LrJ. 

'       1/onic  acid  gas 881*666 

Atmospheric  air ] 

Total  gaseous  contents 888*666 

The  circumference  of  tin-  High  Rock  at  the  surf. 
of  the  ground  ii  l'">  feel ;  circumference  at  the  tup,  8  feel  fl 
inches;  diameter  of  tin-  opening  at  the  t<>p,  L0  [nob 
distance  from  the  top  of  tin-  rock  t<>  the  water  within. 
11  indies;  height  of  the  column  of  wrater  within 
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the  rock  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  1  foot ;  depth 
of  the  fountain,  10  feet.  100  grains  of  the  rock  gave  the 
following  analysis  : — 

Grains. 

Carbonate  of  Lime 41-000 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 30166 

Carbonate  of  Iron 13501 

Silex  and  Alumina 15*333 

100-000 

But  these  proportions  vary  most  materially  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  rock.  In  the  north  part  of  the 
village,  and  a  few  rods  above  High  Rock  Spring,  is 
the  Empire  Spring,  remarkable  for  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  iodine,  no  less  than  12  grains  of  hydriodate 
of  soda  being  contained  in  each  gallon ;  there  is  also 
but  a  mere  trace  of  iron — of  which  trace,  however,  the 
Iodine  Spring  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is 
entirely  free. 

The  Pavilion  Fountain,  the  Flat  Rock  Spring, 
Putnam's  Congress,  and  the  Columbian  Spring,  are 
springs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  High  Rock, 
or  Congress  Spring,  and  possess  a  very  similar  general 
analysis. 

Hamilton  Spring,  a  few  rods  north-east  of  Congress 
Spring,  is  much  milder,  and  often  proves  efficacious 
when  the  latter  has  been  found  too  strong. 

About  a  mile  from  High  Rock  Spring,  in  an  eastern 
direction,  are  situated  the  Ten  Springs — so  called 
from  their  number  ;  they  have  not,  however,  acquired 
much  celebrity. 

Three  miles  west  of  Saratoga  village  is  Benedict's 
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Spring,  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual  ingredients  of 
these  springs,  contains  about  one  cubic  inch  per  gallon 
of  sulphurated  hydrogen.  The  water  bursts  through  a 
bed  of  coarse  gravel, — its  temperature,  with  the  air  at 
zero,  is  48°;  its  density  1003'5.  These  springs  all  be- 
long to  a  class  which  may  with  propriety  be  designated 
as  the  acidulous  saline  chalybeate;  and  these  properties 
may  be  curtly  described  as  alterative  and  tonic.  The 
springs  are  situated  in  a  low  marshy  valley,  along  the 
termination  of  a  ridge  of  secondary  limestone.  A  bed 
of  blue  marl  covers  this  valley  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  to  an  unknown  depth.  On  digging  into  this 
marl  to  any  considerable  depth,  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion, a  mineral  water  is  sure  to  be  found — sometimes 
issuing  immediately  from  the  limestone,  at  others  from 
a  bed  of  quicksand,  which,  with  boulders,  alternates 
with  the  marl  at  distances  from  10  to  40  feet  ; 
beyond  which  no  researches  have  been  made  The 
carbonic  acid  gas,  with  which  these  springs  are  so 
abundantly  impregnated,  is  produced  from  an  argillite, 
which  contains  a  large  amount  of  fine  granulated  pyrifc 
and  finely  disseminated  calcareous  spar.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  variety  of  pyrites  produces  sulphuric 
arid  by  the  aid  of  water.    This  acid  Boisee  the  lime  in 

the   ralcaivuus    .-par  ami   sets   five    the   carbonic  arid  ; 

which  thus  set  free  at  great  depths,  and  consequent 
pressure,  combines  largely  with  the  water,  carrying 
witli  it  a  portion  (>t"  the  lime.  On  issuing  from  the 
surface  (,t  tin-  earth  the  and  that  portion 

of  the  Lime  which  has  been  by  it  retained  in  solution  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  tufa. 
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Such  is  the  origin  of  the  famous  High  Rock,  which 
is,  in  fact,  what  it  has  often  been  fancifully  described 
to  be, — a  natural  tubage  of  the  spring ;  and  proves  by 
its  size  and  slowness  of  formation  the  long  lapse  of 
ages  that  must  have  followed  since  the  time  when  the 
mighty  Hudson  burst  its  Highland  barrier  and  drained 
that  mighty  lake,  deep  in  whose  bosom  this  seques- 
tered valley  lay.  In  boring  for  water  for  a  brewery 
at  Albany  in  1826,  a  mineral  spring  was  accident- 
ally hit  upon.  Its  sensible  qualities  bore  a  very 
great  resemblance  to  those  of  Congress  Spring  at 
Saratoga. 

Dr.  Mead  gives  the  following  comparative  analysis 
of  the  mineral  contents  in  one  pint  of  the  water  of 
Congress  Spring  at  Saratoga,  the  Public  Well  at  Ball- 
ston,  and  the  New  Spring  at  Albany  :— 


CONGRE-S  SPRING. 

drains. 

Muriate  of  Soda....  51  § 
Carbonate  of  Lime  13f 
Carbonate  of  Mag- 
nesia     83 

Muriate  of  Lime...    1| 
Muriate   of   Mag- 
nesia     2| 

Oxide  of  Iron | 

Total 78^ 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas. 
Cubic  inches 33 


PUBLIC  WELL  AT 
BALLSTON. 

Grains. 
Muriate  of  Soda....  21 
Carbonate  of  Lime    4f 
Carbonate  of  Mag- 
nesia     5| 

Muriate  of  Lime...    1| 
Muriate  of    Mag- 
nesia        I 

Oxide  of  Iron \ 

Total 34^ 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas. 
Cubic  inches 30g 


ALBANY  WATER. 

Grains. 

Muriate  of  Soda 59 

Carbonate  of  Soda  5 
Carbonate  of  Lime  4 
Carbonate  of  Mag- 
nesia   1^ 

Carbonate  of  Iron  1 
Muriate  of  Lime...       \ 

Total 71 

Cai'bonic  Acid  Gas. 
Cubic  inches 26 


"For  many  years  the  vast  caravanscrn,  termed  Con- 
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gress  Hall,  has  held  the  palm  of  fashion  amid  the 
numerous  hotels  that  crowd  this  much  frequented 
locality.  Alas!  the  roominess  and  liberal  proportions 
of  its  colonnade  are  one  of  those  lies  of  architecture 
common  to  the  hotels  of  this  country.  The  traveller 
passes  from  the  magnificent  promise  of  the  outside  to 
a  chamber  10  feet  by  4,  situated  in  a  remote  gallery, 
visited  once  a-day  by  the  '  boots'  and  chambermaid. 
His  bed,  chair,  and  wash-stand,  resemble  those  articles 
as  seen  in  penitentiaries ;  and  if  lie  chance  to  be  ill  at 
night,  he  might  die  like  a  Pagan, '  without  bell  or  candle.' 
The  arrangements  of  the  house  are,  of  necessity,  en- 
tirely gregarious.  A  bell  rings  at  half-past  seven  in  the 
morning,  at  which  everybody  who  intends  to  breakfast 
must  get  up;  another  bell  at  eight,  to  the  call  of  which, 
if  lie  prefer  hot  omelette  t«>  cold,  he  must  be  punctual. 
Dinner  and  tea  exact  t lie  same  promptitude  ;  and  the 
latter,  which  in  ether  countries  is  a  thing  of  no  circum- 
stance or  importance,  I  ecomes,  where  you  dine  at  two,  a 
rural  nut  willingly  missed    'Tea'  is  at  six  or  half-past, 

and  consists  "t  Cold  meat,  hot  rolls,  Indian  caki  B,  and  all 

ier  kinds  of  cakes,  all  kinds  of  berries,  pies,  sweet- 
meats and  jellies,  roller  and  tea.  This  is  not  a  matter 
to    be  slighted,  after  a   fasl    <>t    four  hours;   and  home 

hurry  beaux  and  belles  from  their  abbreviated  drivi  . 

with  a  In  ■  -nt  i liM-iit  and  sunset,  and  \sith  profit  to 

the  l.  of  stables,  who  lei   their  hones  by  tl 

'  afternoon.'  After  t.  a,  the  gentlemen  who  dr. .-.  d  tor 
dinner  and  undressed  tor  their  drive,  dress  once  more 
tor  the  evenio  ,  and  the  spacious  colonnade  is  thronged 

with  the  .-Jin  ri,         :'  the  house,  who  pace  to  and  :. 
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for  an  hour ;  or,  if  it  be  a  ball  night,  till  the  black  band 
have  made  an  orchestra  of  the  table  in  the  dining-room, 
and  struck  up  '  Hail,  Columbia !'  A  hoop,  bound  with 
evergreens  and  stuck  full  of  candles,  hangs  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall  {ci-devant  dining-room) ;  an  audience  of  all 
the  negroes  of  the  establishment  sweetens  the  breath 
of  heaven,  as  it  steals  in  at  the  windows  ;  and  as  the 
triumphant  music  returns  a  second  time  to  the  refrain, 
the  lady  patroness  enters  on  the  arm  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  the  most  stock  in  the  bank,  followed  in  couples 
by  all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  intend  to  dance, 
or  to  play  wall-flower.  The  black  musicians  '  vex  their 
instruments,'  and  keep  time  with  their  heads  and  heels, 
as  if  all  their  extremities  had  been  hired.  The  beaux 
who  were  interrupted  in  their  declarations  by  the  last 
chasse  (if  they  wish  to  go  on  with  it),  lead  out  their 
partners  to  take  the  air  and  a  cold,  perhaps  a  heart 

,  on  the  colonnade ;  aud  at  eleven,  champagne  goes 

round  for  the  ladies,  and  the  gentlemen  take  '  sumniut 
to  drink'  at  'Bar.'  After  which  the  candles  burn 
brighter,  and  everybody  is  much  more  agreeable." 
So  much  for  the  kind  of  life  led  at  this  much  fre- 
quented spa,  which  is  probably  even  more  frequented 
by  the  votaries  of  fashion  than  by  those  in  quest  of 
health. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  many  beautiful 
drives.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  that  to 
Barhydt's  Lake,  a  wild,  sequestered  pond,  (for  it  is  little 
more),  which  derives  its  name  from  an  old  Dutchman 
who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  whose  intense 
simplicity,  real  or  assumed,  adds  a  great  charm  to  the 
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scene,  as  he  trots  about  in  his  multifarious  capacity  of 
cook,  ostler,  and  waiter, — gabbling  Dutch  with  the 
utmost  apparent  indifference  whether  you  understand 
him,  like  his  fish,  or  intend  to  pay  him  for  them. 

Apart  from  its  springs,  which  are  world  renowned, 
Saratoga  possesses  an  interest  for  every  true  born  Ame- 
rican, as  being  the  position  where  was  obtained  the  first 
of  those  grand  successes  which  made  the  American 
name  known  and  respected  by  the  world  at  large,  and 
ultimately  freed  our  country  from  its  thrall. 

In  1777  an  army  of  British  and  Germans,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  7000  men,  exclusive  of  artillery,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Genefal  Burgoyne, 
who  intended  to  force  Ins  way  by  Lake  Champlain  to 
Albany,  or  at  least  bo  far  as  to  Unite  his  forces  with  the 
royal  army  from  New  York  ;  while  Lientenant-Colonel  St 
Leger,  with  7<)<>  British,  was  to  ascendthe  St,  Lawn-nee 
to  Lake  Ontario,  and  descend  upon  Albany  through  the 
M<>hawk  Valley.  This  strategical  operation,  ifsucoe 
fully  completed,  would  have  been  the  death-knell  of 
American  freedom,  inasmuch  as  it  would  necessarily 
have  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  Washington's  army, 
and  ti,<-  complete  subjugation  of  the  northern  provinci 

at  that  tine-  the   most   populous  and   important  of  the 

Union    St.  I.    er,  after  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  F 
buyler, found  himself  deserted  by  his  Italian  alii 
ami  was  forced  to  retreat   to  Montreal.    Burgoyne, 
landii  bee  in  May,  advanced  his  armj  to  <  Irown 

Point,  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  th.n 

proceeded  to  m\.-t  the  fortn  ■  of  Ticonderoga  at  the 

junction        I  I  with   Lake  Cham  plain.      i 
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was,  however,  abandoned,  on  his  approach,  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, under  General  St.  Clair,  who,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, succeeded  in  joining  General  Schuyler  at  Fort 
Edward  on  the  Hudson.  With  incredible  labour  and 
fatigue,  General  Burgoyne  succeeded  in  transporting  his 
army  through  the  wilderness,  reaching  Fort  Edward  on 
the  30th  July,  only  to  find  it,  too,  abandoned  by  General 
Schuyler,  who,  with  his  whole  force,  amounting,  even 
after  the  junction  of  St.  Clair,  only  to  4400  men,  retired 
over  the  Hudson  to  Saratoga.  Burgoyne  having  col- 
lected thirty  days'  provision,  threw  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Hudson,  crossed  that  river  on  the  13th  and 
14th  September,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  and 
plains  of  Saratoga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fishkill,  where 
Schuylerville  now  stands.  General  Gates,  who  had 
meanwhile  been  placed  in  command  of  the  northern  di- 
vision of  the  American  army,  at  this  time  lay  encamped 
on  Bemis  Heights,  about  four  miles  above  Stillwater, 
a  village  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  24  miles 
above  Albany.  By  the  advice  of  Kosciusko,  an  engineer 
in  the  army,  Gates  had  fortified  this  camp  by  a  line  of 
breastworks,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent,  defended 
by  a  strong  battery  at  each  end,  and  one  near  the  centre, 
faint  traces  of  which  are  still  visible.  On  the  15th  Bur- 
goyne got  his  baggage,  stores,  and  artillery  across  the  river, 
and  moved  down  as  far  as  Do-ye-gat  (now  Coveville), 
where  he  halted  till  the  17th,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  roads  and  bridges  repaired  before  him,  when  he 
again  advanced  a  short  distance  and  encamped  for  the 
night.  On  the  18th  he  again  advanced  as  far  as  a  spot 
now  termed  Wilbar's  Basin,  within  2  miles  of  the 
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American  camp,  where  lie  again  halted,  and  made  pre- 
parations for  engaging  the  enemy.  About  noon  of  the 
19th,  Burgoyne  advanced  in  full  force  against  the 
American  army,  who  were  impatiently  awaiting  the 
onset.  The  engagement  commenced  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  continued  tilL  after  sunset,  when  the 
Americans  retired,  leaving  the  British  masters  of  the 
field.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal, — about 
G<  >(.)  killed  and  wounded.  Such  is  the  famous  battle  of 
Stillwater,  which,  resulting  in  no  ultimate  good  to  the 
British,  proved  to  the  world  that  the  provincial  militia 
"  were  able  to  sustain  an  attack  in  open  plains  with  the 
.spirit,  intrepidity,  and  coolness  of  veterans.  For  four 
hours  they  maintained  a  contest  hand  to  hand  ;  and 
when  they  retired,  it  was  not  because  they  were  con- 
quered, but  because  the  approach  of  night  made  a  retreat 
to  their  camp  absolutely  necessary."*  Both  armies  lay 
for  some  time  in  sight  of  each  other,  each  fortifying  its 
camp  in  the  strongest  possible  manner.  To  the  British 
commander  this  was  a  period  of  intense  anxiety.  De- 
sert, d  by  BJS  Indian  allies,  his  army,  already  reduced  in 

numl  -is,  was  still  more  depressed  in  strength  ami  spirits, 
l>y  being  limited  to  half  the  usual  allowance  offood ;  and 
for  want  of  forage  his  bones  n  ere  dailj  perishing  around 
him:  while  on  the  contrary,  the  American  army  v. 
daily  reinforced,  ami  became  at  length  s.i  augmented 

preclude  any  hope  of  dislodging  it.  Hearing  do 
intelligence  of  any  advance  of  Qeneral  Olinton,  of  any 
dirersion  in  his  (arour  from  N<  w  Y..!!v,  <;,  m  mI  imr 

•  Mcdinan,  voL  L  p.  M7. 
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goyne  was  reduced  to  despair.  Hoping  to  dislodge  the 
Americans  from  their  posts  on  the  left,  and  thus  open 
up  his  retreat  to  the  lakes,  Burgoyne  selected  1500  men, 
which  he  headed  himself,  accompanied  by  Generals  Phil- 
lips, Eeidesel,  and  Frazer  ;  but  scarcely  had  this  detach* 
ment  formed,  within  a  mile  of  the  American  intrench- 
ments,  when  they  were  furiously  attacked  by  the  Con- 
tinentals. Fortune  decidedly  favoured  the  assailants, 
and  the  British  were  forced  to  retire  with  the  loss  of 
many  of  their  senior  officers.  This  engagement,  termed 
that  of  Bemis  Heights*  because  these  formed  part  of 
the  American  intrenchments,  took  place  on  the  7th 
October.  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  Burgoyne's  only 
resource  now  was  to  retreat  on  Fort  Edward ;  but  here 
he  was  already  anticipated  by  the  Americans,  who  had 
possessed  themselves  of  this  post,  and  were  well  pro- 
vided with  artillery.  Worn  out  at  last  with  continual 
engagements  and  incessant  toil,  with  provisions  nearly 
exhausted,  and  so  completely  surrounded  by  the  Conti- 
nentals as  to  leave  no  avenue  of  escape  open,  Burgoyne 
was  compelled  to  hold  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  capitulate.  A  convention  was 
accordingly  entered  into  with  General  Gates,  and  preli- 
minaries being  settled,  the  entire  British  army,  to  the 
number  of  7750  men.  surrendered  prisoners  of  war  on 
the  17th  October  1777.    Forty-two  brass  cannon,  and 


*  These  battles  are  termed  indifferently,  the  1st  and  2nd  battles  of 
Bemis  Heights,  of  Stillwater,  or  of  Saratoga,  because  they  occurred  upon 
Bemis  Heights,  in  the  town  of  Stillwater,  and  county  of  Saratoga.  Bemis 
was  the  name  of  a  tavern  keeper  in  the  olden  time,  whose  house  was  fam- 
ous for  its  larder,  wines,  pipes,  and  ball-room,  and  was  the  only  one  of 
note  between  Albany  and  Fort  Edward. 
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all  the  camp  equipage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  one  long  loud  shout  of  triumph  and  joy 
rolled  through  the  northern  colonies.  The  thanks  of 
Congress  were  voted  to  General  Gates  and  his  army, 
and  a  medal  of  gold  was  ordered  to  be  struck  and  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  President,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  The  disastrous  termination  of  Burgoyne's 
campaign,  which  was  so  auspiciously  commenced,  was 
due  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  culpable  want  of 
co-operation  of  General  Carleton  in  Canada,  and  the 
dilatoriness  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New  York ;  but  was 
also  partially  due  to  the  desertion  of  his  Indian  allies, 
which  was  mainly  occasioned  by  the  notice  he  was 
compelled  to  take  of  their  many  atrocities,  and  chiefly 
of  one  sad  tragedy, — the  murder  of  Miss  M'Crea. 

Captain  Jones,  an  officer  of  the  British  army,  being 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  betrothed,  a  Miss  M'Crea, 
who  was  within  the  American  lines,  engaged  some  In- 
dians to  bring  her  to  him  in  safety,  a  barrel  of  rum  be- 
ing pi  1  as  a  reward  for  the  performance  of  tins 
deed  Having  conveyed  the  lady  some  distance,  the 
Indiana  quarrelled  about  the  reward,  and  one,  to  prevent 
the  others  getting  it,  killed  Ml--  M'<  hreaonthe  spot  with 
the  Mow  of  a  tomahawk.  Leaving  the  hapless  victim 
of  their  savage  furj  a  bleeding  corpse,  t  he  horrid  mon- 
Other  bloody  scalp  to  exhibit  to  her  agonised 
lover.    H--  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart,  h*r- 

[  survived  the  shock  bul  a  short  time.  The  name  of 
M  M  l  rem,  with  the  date  of  1777,  is  inscribed  on  a 
large  pine  tree,  with  a  spring  near  its  foot,  on  the  wi 

side  of  ti.  I,  a  little  to  tin- noitl         .    ,rt  Edward  ; 

L 
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and  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  this  dreadful 
tragedy.    So  runs  the  legend.    The  truth  is  scarcely 
less  romantic.  Mr.  Lossing,  in  the  course  of  ftis  inquiries 
for  his  beautiful  and  truthful  "  Pictorial  Field-Book  of 
the  Revolution,"  sought  out  a  Mrs.  F n,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  N'Neil,  with  whom  Miss  M'Crea  was 
staying  just  previous  to  her  murder,  and  from  her  re- 
ceived a  minute  account  of  the  whole  transaction  as  she 
had  heard  it  "  a  thousand  times  "  from  the  lips  of  her 
grandmother.    According  to  her  account,  Jane  M'Crea 
resided  with  her  brother  near  Fort  Edward,  where  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  family  named  Jones,  their 
neighbours,  and  renewed  an  acquaintance  with  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  M'Neil,  spending  much  of  her  time  with  the 
latter.    When  the  war  broke  out  the  Joneses  took  the 
royal  side,  and  David  Jones,  to  whom  Miss  M'Crea 
was  betrothed,  with  his  brother  Jonathan,  joined  the 
army  in  Canada,  and  were  subsequently  attached  to  the 
division  of  Burgoyne's  army  under  General  Fraser — 
Jonathan  as  a  captain,  and  David  as  lieutenant.   Miss 
M'Crea's  brother  was  a  Whig,  and  on  the  approach  of 
the  royal  army,  he  prepared  to  move  to  Albany ;  but 
Mrs.  M'JSeil,  who  was  a  cousin  of  General  Fraser  (killed 
at  Stillwater)  and  a  staunch  loyalist,  intended  to  remain 
at  Fort  Edward.     On  the  advance  of  the  British,  Miss 
M'Crea  was  visiting  Mrs.  M'Neil,  and,  induced  doubt- 
less by  the  faint  hope  of  seeing  her  lover,  she  disre- 
garded her  brother's  repeated  solicitations  to  return  to 
his  house,  five  miles  down  the   river,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  flight  when  that  should  become  necessary. 
At  last  she  received  a  peremptory  order,  and  promised 
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to  go  down  in  a  large  bateau  (or  river  boat,  like  a  south- 
ern ferry-scow),  which  was  to  leave  next  day.  But 
alas !  next  morning  the  Indians  were  upon  them,  and 
before  they  could  get  concealed,  seized  Mrs.  M'Neil  and 
Miss  M'Crea,  and  hurried  them  off  in  different  direc- 
tions. Mrs.  M'aSTeil  reached  the  British  camp  in  safety; 
and  soon  after  two  parties  of  Indians  arrived  with  scalps, 
among  which  she  at  once  recognised  the  long  glossy 
hair  *  of  Jane  M'Crea,  and  though  shuddering  with 
horror,  boldly  charged  them  with  the  murder,  which 
they  stoutly  denied,  averring  that  a  little  west  of  the 
vine-tree,  and  near  the  spring,  a  bullet  from  one  of  the 
American  guns  mortally  wounded  the  poor  girl ;  certain 
of  losing  their  prisoner  by  death,  they  took  her  scalp  as 
the  next  best  tiling,  and  brought  it  in  triumph  to  the 
camp.  This  tale  was  always  believed  by  Mrs.  M'Neil, 
because  she  knew  that  they  had  been  fired  on  by  a  de- 
tachment from  the  fort,  she  herself  having  been  in  dan- 
r  from  their  bullets;  because,  also,  it  would  have 
1  ten  more  profitable  to  bring  a  prisoner  than  a  scalp  to 
the  camp.  Bnrgoyne'8  humane  restrictions  respecting 
the  taking  of  scalps  being  such,  as  to  make  it  their  chief 
solicitude,  to  bring  a   prisoner  alive  and  unhurt  to  the 

tnp ;  ami,  lastly,  the  probability  that  Miss  M'Crea  \ 
ntally  killed,  was  much  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that,  with  much  fatigue  ami  difficulty  they  took  M 
M'Neil  (who  was  old  and  excessively  corpulent)  iinin- 


*  it  w  reputed  to  hsfi  b  •  a  "f  axtraordbury  length  me*. 

iiirliik'  11  yui'l  and  a  Shi   iH  MbOOl  tWtntj  "  I,  and  so 

graceful,  Intelligent,  uud  amluble,  as  to  be  a  iinlv  ourlte. 
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jured  to  the  British  lines,  while  Miss  M'Crea — young, 
light,  active,  and  already  on  horseback  (for  so  Mrs. 
M'Neil  saw  her  last)— might  have  been  more  easily  car- 
ried off.  Lieutenant  Jones,  heart-broken  and  horror- 
struck,  tendered  a  resignation  of  his  commission,  which 
was  refused.  He  purchased  the  scalp  of  his  beloved 
Jane,  and  with  this  cherished  memento  deserted,  with 
his  brother,  before  the  army  reached  Saratoga,  and  fled 
to  Canada,  where  he  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  dying  but 
a  few  years  ago.  Sprightly  and  gay  in  his  youth,  he 
never  recovered  this  blow,  remaining  ever  after  silent 
and  melancholy ;  he  never  married,  and  lived  very  re- 
tired, shunning  society  as  much  as  possible,  and  com- 
pletely secluding  himself  from  the  sight  of  any  one,  as 
each  returning  July  brought  anew  the  anniversary  of 
this  horrible  event. 

The  body  of  Jane  was  found  near  the  spring  already 
mentioned,  lying  beside  the  bodies  of  a  small  picket  of 
Americans,  who  had  been  surprised  and  killed  about 
the  same  time.  The  bodies  were  actually  sent  down  the 
river  in  the  bateau  in  which  Jane  had  intended  to  em- 
bark, and  her  heart-broken  brother  buried  her  mutilated 
corse  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  three  miles  below  Fort 
Edward.  In  the  summer  of  1826,  Jane  M'Crea's  re- 
mains were  taken  up  and  deposited  in  the  same  grave 
with  those  of  Mrs.  M'Neil,  in  the  small  village  ceme- 
tery, near  the  ruins  of  the  fort.  A  long  train  of  young 
men  and  maidens  followed  them  to  the  tomb,  and  the 
eloquent,  but  unfortunate  Hooper  Cummings,  from  Al- 
bany, was  said  to  have  "  made  all  Fort  Edward  weep  " 
when,  in  conducting  the  funeral  ceremonies,  he  patheti- 
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cally  described  the  immolation  of  youth  and  beauty  on 
the  horrid  altar  of  war.  A  plain  white  marble  slab, 
with  the  simple  inscription,  Jane  M'Crea,  marks  the 
spot  of  her  interment.  The  melancholy  fate  of  Miss 
M'Crea  excited  the  most  intense  sympathy  throughout 
both  the  contending  armies. 

Fort  Edward,  which  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  a  point  of  much  interest  in  connection  with  the  Raid 
of  Burgoyne,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
near  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Saratoga  and  Washington 
Railroad.  It  was  formerly  a  point  of  much  importance, 
as  lying  in  the  direct  route  between  the  northern  colo- 
nics and  the  Canadas,  via  Lakes  George  and  Champlain, 
and  bears  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  part  in  all  the  old 
wars. 

Two  miles  above  Fort  Edward  we  come  upon  Bakkr's 
Falls,  which  arc  highly  picturesque  in  character.  This 
fall  is  the  first  on  the  Hudson :  it  is  about  70  feet  in 
height,  the  river  plunging  headlong  over  a  rocky  ledge 
which  breaks  the  main  body  of  the  stream,  scattering 
it  in  a  variety  of  picturesque  streams,  which  now  jostle 
ainl  Apparently  retard  one  another,  ami  now  dash  with 

fury  against  the  rocky  wall,  again  with  equal  fury  to  be 
repelled  and  driven  with  a  loud  roar  into  the  seething 
basin  below.    A  short  way  above  these  falls  the  river 
takes  its  great  southerly  bend,  which  course  it  sul 
quently  pursues  to  it*  mouth;  but  though  there  arc  no 

falls  below  this,  the   river  d'>e<  qoI    bee,. me   navigable 

till  it  has  received  the  Mohawk  at  Waterford,  160  mil 

from  its  mouth. 
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One  mile  above  Baker's  Fall  is  the  village  of  Sandy 
Hill,  the  semi-capital  of  Washington  county. 

A  few  miles  farther  up  the  Hudson  is  the  village  of 
Glen's  Falls,  near  which  the  river,  rushing  amid 
enormous  masses  of  rock,  takes  another  plunge  of  70 
feet,  headlong  into  a  vast  rocky  chasm,  leaping  from 
step  to  step  into  the  dark  abyss — the  current  lighted 
only  by  the  broken  foam  as  it  whirls  amid  the  banks 
of  shelving  rock.  A  most  picturesque  bridge  here 
crosses  .the  river,  and  vibrates  incessantly  with  its  deaf- 
ening roar  :  within  the  sound  of  its  waters  are  placed 
many  of  the  scenes  of  Cooper's  story,  "  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,"  and  cannot  fail  to  recall  pleasing  recollec- 
tions of  Uncas  and  Hawkeye,  of  David,  Duncan  Hay- 
wood, and  his  sweet  wards,  Alice  and  Cora  Monroe. 
The  water-power  here  supplied  by  the  river  has  been 
largely  made  use  of;  the  numerous  clusters  of  mills 
forming  a  not  unpleasing  feature  of  the  landscape,  while 
they  contribute  largely  to  the  comfort  not  only  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  village,  but  elsewhere, 
much  planking  and  stone-cutting  being  done  here,  there 
being  a  fine  quarry  of  black  marble  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

About  16  miles  directly  north  of  Saratoga,  on  the  line 
of  the  Sackete  Harbour  and  Saratoga  Railroad,  we  arrive 
at  Jessup's  Landing,  a  village  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson, near  which  the  river,  taking  a  sudden  turn  to  the 
east,  breaks  through  a  mountain  range,  which  here  ex- 
tends northward  through  the  county  of  Warren,  form- 
ing part  of  the  mountains  of  northern  New  York,  an 
outlying  spur  of  the  Appalachian  system.    Here  the  river 
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tears  its  way  between  huge  rocky  cliffs,  rising  to  the 
height  of  100  feet  or  more,  whose  sides  are  fringed  by 
tufts  of  fern,  or  stunted  shrubs,  or  trailing  moss;  while 
their  summits  are  crowned  by  majestic  pines  and  lofty 
cedars,  whose  brilliant  verdure  contrasts  at  once  with 
the  dark  gloom  of  the  rocky  wall  and  the  foaming 
waters  beneath,  which  here  rush  with  ungovernable 
fury  down  a  rapid,  broken,  and  rocky  descent  of  60  feet, 
till  they  precipitate  themselves  over  the  huge  ledges  of 
the  Great  or  Hadley  Fall.  The  massive  steps 
which  break  the  regularity  of  the  fall  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  huge  fragments  rolled  over  by  the  river 
itself,  in  forcing  its  impetuous  passage  through  this 
rocky  gorge ;  and  breaking  and  partially  obstructing  the 
passage  of  the  stream,  they  add  much  to  the  deafening 
clamour  and  imposing  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The 
height  of  the  fall  is  about  GO  feet.  It  is  by  far  the 
grandest  and  most  sublime  fall  of  the  Hudson,  and  will 

.!  repay  the  difficulties  encountered  in  approaching 
it  ;  the  most  striking  part,  perhaps,  being  not  so 
milch  the  fall  itself,  grand  though  it  be,  as  the  magnifi- 
cent rock}  <•  through  which  the  rapids  run.  The 
entire  district  in  which  these  falls  an- situated  is  remark- 
able for  its  wild,  romantic  eharacfc 

'I'm  Little  Fa]  *  Luzerne  are  more  remarkable 
for  picturesqueness  than  for  grandeur,  though  the  sur- 
roundi  nery  is  strikingly  beautiful,  the  mountains 

no  longer  forming  continuous  chains,  bul  on 

of  abrupt  and  angular  red  with  a  l><»<mdless 

[immediately  beneath  the  bridge  at  l  'the 

river  is  contracted  to  the  width  of  but  10  feel  while 
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high  overhead  tower  the  rocky  cliffs,  50  or  60  feet  above 
the  astonished  gazer.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  beneath  the 
village,  deep  in  a  mountain  gorge,  lies  the  picturesque 
junction  of  the  Sacandaga  with  the  Hudson.  Luzerne 
is  but  11  miles  from  Caldwell,  on  Lake  George;  and  as 
this  is  the  only,  or  at  least  the  most  convenient  method 
of  reaching  the  source  of  the  Hudson  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  we  now  accompany  the  tourist  thither. 

Caldwell  is  a  thriving  village  62  miles  north  of 
Albany,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  George.  A 
steamboat  plies  regularly  between  it  and  the  northern 
outlet.  The  village  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
from  that  of  a  tobacconist  of  Albany  who  had  a  country 
house  here,  still  possessed  by  his  descendants. 

Lake  George  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  interest- 
ing alike  from  its  natural  attractions,  and  also  for  its 
many  interesting  historical  associations.  It  is  36  miles 
in  length,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  to  4  miles :  the  water  is  remarkably  clear  and 
transparent,  and  of  very  great  depth;  in  winter  it  is 
frozen  for  three  or  four  months,  and  it  is  remarked  that 
the  ice  gradually  melts  away,  and  does  not  sink  on  a 
thaw,  as  on  Lake  Champlain.  The  scenery  of  the  lake 
is  greatly  enhanced  in  beauty  and  splendour  by  the 
number  of  beauteous  isles  that — 

"  Sleeping  'midst  its  sunny  smiles, 
In  happy  silence  lie." 

Fringed  to  the  water's  edge  with  richest  foliage,  un- 
stained by  freshet  mud,  and  basking  in  all  the  loveliness 
of  ever- verdant  youth  on  the  pellucid  waters  of  the  lake, 
few  could  now  dream  that  once  these  Arcadian  scenes 
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were  outraged  by  inhuman  atrocities,  at  which  the  very 
heart's  blood  curdles.  Of  Diamond  Island,*  one  much 
visited  and  admired,  it  is  related  that  a  party  of  plea- 
sure being  belated  on  it,  concluded  to  spend  the  night 
there.  Watched  from  the  shore  by  a  party  of  savages, 
they  were  no  sooner  asleep  round  their  fire  than  the 
insidious  foe  discharged  their  guns  amongst  them.  Most 
were  killed  by  the  first  volley,  ultimately  all  were  dis- 
abled and  scalped,  save  one  infant,  which  was  left  hang- 
ing on  the  bosom  of  its  dead  mother.  Next  morning 
a  party  from  the  fort  brought  away  the  dead,  this  poor 
forlorn  infant,  and  one  other,  whom  they  found  alive 
though  scalped. 

Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  is  a  dark- 
looking  circular  pond,  still  called  the  Bloody  Pond, 
from  its  having  been  the  receptacle  of  the  bodies  of  the 
English  and  Americans  who  were  massacred  by  the 
Indians  after  the  capitulation  of  Fort  William  Henry 
at  the  old  French  war.  Of  this  fort  scarce  a  trace 
remains :  the  ruins  of  Fort  George  are  yet  in  good  pre- 
servation. 

"  I  came  whore  my  postilion  rated 
His  horse-whiii  for  a  wund, 
Ami  Mid,  1  here's  Rorlcon,  good  sir, 
Ati'l  here's  the  lil'ioily  Pond! 


•'i hit  Island  i'-..  iv. i  Ui  mom  i Tom  the  Dumber  and  booty  of  thf 

da  found  upon  it,  which  In  shape  utd  brilliancy  resemble 

diamond*    it  was  thi  •  i  iharp  conflict*  In  I  twaen  the 

British  and  a  detachment  Qf  Ai  i  nndar  CoL  Brown,  who  had 

sent  with  a  strong  dirlsion  to  attempt  the  n  In  the 

of  BnigojiMi     In  tlila  be  failed,  hot  he  did  aoma  mlacl  luring 

ii  outposts,  bates  is,  and  gui  and  the 

old  continental  standard  lefl  behind  by  St  Clali  whan  he  riTsimattid 

uderoga,    Drown  ileo  set  free  LOO  American  ;  -  of  waft 
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And  don't  you  see  yon  low  grey  wall 

With  grass  and  bushes  grown  ? 
Well,  that's  Fort  George's  palisade, 

That  many  a  storm  hath  known! 
And  here's  the  Bloody  Pond,  where  lies 

Full  many  a  soldier  tall ; 
The  spring,  they  say,  was  never  pure 

Since  that  red  burial. 
'Twas  rare  to  see !  that  vale  beneath ; 

That  lake  so  calm  and  cool! 
But  mournful  was  each  lily-wreath 

Upon  the  turbid  pool !  " 

Horicon  was  the  old  Indian  name  of  the  lake,  it  means 
Silver  Water,  and  was  obviously  suggested  by  the  beau- 
tiful transparency  of  the  water,  partly  due  to  the  clean 
yellow  sand  forming  the  bed  of  the  lake.  This  trans- 
parency is  so  great  that  any  white  or  light  coloured 
object  can  be  seen  on  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  forty 
feet.  The  lake  is  full  of  salmon  trout  of  large  size,  from 
five  to  twenty  pounds,  besides  silver  trout,  pike,  and 
perch,  all  of  which  abound  and  afford  good  sport  to  the 
summer  visitant.  The  French  missionaries,  deeming 
its  waters  too  pure  for  aught  but  sacramental  uses, 
named  it  Lake  Sacrament ;  and  are  said  to  have  ex- 
ported its  waters  to  France,  for  use  in  baptism.  The 
modern  name  of  Lake  George  was  bestowed  on  it  by 
the  Royal  American  Army  of  olden  times,  as  a  compli- 
ment to  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  as  a  token  of  their 
attachment  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  This  lake  is 
about  300  feet  higher  than  Lake  Champlain,  into 
which  it  empties  itself  by  a  fall  of  three  steps,  the 
lower  of  which  forms  a  magnificent  cascade  in  rpring 
when  the  snow  is  melting.    The  islands  of  this  lake 
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are  said  to  number  over  300.  Fringed  to  the  water's 
edge  with  graceful  foliage,  they  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  objects  of  the  scenery, 
especially  when,  in  the  still  twilight  of  some  summer 
eve,  they — 

"  Float  double — isle  and  shadow," 

on  the  pure,  bright  waters  of  St.  Sacrament.  The 
passage  between  some  of  the  islands  and  the  shore 
assumes  in  many  points  the  appearance  of  bright,  calm 
river  scenery,  only  the  dipping  foliage  unstained  by 
sudden  flood,  and  the  brimming  stream  undiminished 
by  the  summer's  drought.  This  peculiar  character  of 
scenery  is  most  evident  at  that  part  of  the  lake  termed 
the  Narrows,  where  the  shore  of  the  lake  is  bold  and 
lofty,  Black  Mount' i in,  the  highest  peak,  rising  to  the 
height  of  2200  fi 

Just  previous  to  entering  the  Narrows,  we  pass  on  the 
west  ride  of  the  lake  a  Lofty  projection  into  the  la! 

med  Tongue  Mountain,  which  here  protrudes  into 
the  water,  enclosing  on  its  west  side  a  bay,  termed 
Tongue  Bay. 

ite,  on  t;  r  shore  of  the  lake,  is  a  bold, 

semicircular  palisade,  termed  Shelving  Rock. 
rth  of  the  Narrow  >me  upon  a  Long,  proj< 

f  fertile  plain, termed  Sabbath-da?  Pointj 
Darned  1 1  •  Bneral  Abercromby  embarked  his 

men  here  on  a  Sunday  morning,  July  o\  L  768,  just  previ- 
i  bis  on  ill  on  Ticondi        .  in  which 

Lord  How<  I  dn.    Thi 

innisli  between  the  French  and  Indians  In  17*8,  In 

Which  the  form  ssedbyth   U        ailair 
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unable  to  retreat  across  the  lake,  turned  on  them  with  all 
the  vigour  of  despair,  and  signally  defeated  them  ;  and 
yet  again  this  spot  was  stained  by  blood,  and  its  echoes 
were  wakened  by  the  battle's  roar,  when  in  1776  a  large 
party  of  Tories  and  Indians  were  attacked  and  beaten 
by  some  American  mijitia.  Here,  too,  we  have  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  lake  scenery— southwards  the 
lovely  passage  of  the  Narrows  — northwards  the  calm 
lake,  here  expanded  to  a  broad  bay—  and  frowning  over 
its  upper  limit  are  the  huge  precipices  of  Antony's  Nose 
on  the  east,  and  Rogers'  Slide  on  the  west ;  while — 

"  Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hanga 
His  shattered  trunk  " — 

and  the  broad  waters  of  Horicon  seem  to  end  in  that 
"  narrow  islet,  still  and  deep,"  which  winds  between. 

Rogers'  Slide  is  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice 
of  great  height,  about  400  feet,  and  is  so  named  from 
the  remarkable  escape  here  made  by  an  American 
officer,  Major  Rogers,  from  a  party  of  Indians.  When 
reconnoitering  with  a  small  party  in  the  winter  of  1758 
he  was  surprised  and  put  to  flight  by  a  band  of  Indians. 
Aware  that  these  would  follow  in  his  track,  he  de- 
scended to  the  top  of  the  smooth  rock,  casting  his 
knapsack  and  haversack  of  provisions  down  upon  the 
ice,  he  slipped  off  his  snow  shoes,  and,  without  moving 
them,  turned  himself  round  and  put  them  on  again. 
He  then  made  off  along  the  southern  brow  till  he 
reached  a  ravine,  a  few  rods  off,  down  which  he  made 
his  way  to  the  ice,  snatched  up  his  pack,  and  fled  to 
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Fort  George.  Meanwhile  the  Indians  came  to  the 
precipice,  and  seeing  two  tracks  both  apparently  ap- 
proaching the  spot,  concluded  that  two  persons  had 
thrown  themselves  over  rather  than  fall  into  their 
hands.  Just  then  they  descried  Major  Rogers  making 
off  over  the  ice,  and  believing  that  he  had  slid  down 
the  steep  rock  in  safety,  desisted  from  pursuing  one  so 
evidently  protected  by  the  favour  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
Hence  arose  the  legend,  that,  urged  by  despair,  Major 
Rogers  slid  down  the  precipice,  reached  the  bottom 
unhurt,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  over  the  ice. 

Two  miles  beyond  is  Prisoners  Island,  where 
those  taken  captive  by  the  English  during  the  French 
war  were  confined;  and  to  the  west  is  Lord  Howe's 
Point,  where  the  English  army  landed  previous  to  the 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Ticonderoga  in  1758,  in  which 
this  gallant  nobleman  was  slain.  Three  miles  from 
this,  the  lake  narrows  to  the  outlet  by  which  it  passes 
into  Lake  Ohamplain  a  passage  which  Is  all  one  bold 
rapid,  where  it  is  not  cascaih'. 

Op  the  west  bank  is  the   Fort  of  Tioondebo 
which  has  0660  the  scene  of  many  a  murderous  conflict, 

first  between  the  French  and  British,  and  latterly 
between  the  Royalists  and  Continentals.  A  few  half- 
levelled  mounds,  the  almost  effaced  traces  of  the  walla 
of  this  once  famous  stronghold,  are  now  all  that  remain 

to  mark  the  spot  where 

;■  bo«  M  .lu'.lin, 

Might  St  I  "■  i 

I  thru  th  try 

Of  Lnt 
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The  vale,  the  rocks,  the  cradling  hilla 

Rung  back  from  rank  to  rank 
The  fierce,  the  warlike  rhetoric, 

Of  Huron  and  of  Frank." 

Ticonderoga  was  erected  by  the  French  in  1756,  and 
called  by  them  "  Carillon,"  a  word  signifying  a  jingling 
racket,  or  clatter,  and  bearing  a  similar  relation  to  the 
scene  as  the  original  Iroquois  name  Cheonderoga, 
signifying  Sounding  Waters,  and  of  which  its  present 
appellation  is  obviously  but  a  corruption.  It  was  a 
place  of  much  natural  strength,  being  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  water,  and  on  the  fourth  by  an  almost 
impassable  swamp.  In  1758  it  was  assaulted  by  Gene- 
ral Abercromby,  who  found  the  place  so  strong  that  he 
was  forced  to  retreat,  after  a  loss  of  2000  men.  Next 
year  it  was  abandoned  by  the  French  on  the  approach 
of  General  Amherst.  It  was  one  of  the  first  strongholds 
taken  from  the  English  in  1775,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  of 
Vermont,  at  the  head  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
having  surprised  the  unsuspecting  garrison,  and  wak- 
ened the  sleeping  commandant  with  the  startling  sum- 
mons to  surrender.  "In  whose  name?"  exclaimed  the 
surprised  officer.  "  In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and 
the  Continental  Congress !"  thundered  the  intrepid  Allen. 
From  Crown  Point  Village,  where  are  the  ruins 
of  another  fort,  famous  in  the  story  of  our  Revolution, 
and  which  lies  just  beyond  Ticonderoga,  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains  may  be  easily  reached.  Here 
the  country  is  wild  and  grand,  the  accommodation 
rather   rude   and   scanty,  but  the  scenery  majestic. 
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All  around  are  lofty  mountain  peaks,  scarped  cliffs,  and 
rocky  gorges,  with  here  and  there  a  gushing  stream, 
and  now  and  then  some  silent  forest  lake,  reminding  one, 
by  their  deep,  dark,  and  silent  waters,  of  the  lonely 
mountain  tarn  of  Scotland.  The  name  Adirondack 
is  derived  from  the  Adirondack  Indians,  or  Algonguins, 
who  in  primeval  and  more  primitive  times  held  all 
this  vast  country  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Mohawk, 
as  their  beaver  grounds,*  but  were  finally  expelled  by 
the  superior  force  of  the  Agoneseah,  or  Five  Nations. 

Far  over  all  the  other  peaks  of  this  region  towers  the 
lofty  cone  of  Mount  Marcy,  or,  in  the  majestic  and 
imaginative  language  of  the  aborigines,  "Tahawus," 
The  cloud  splitter.  It  is  about  5467  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Mount  M'Intyre,  somewhat  less  in  height, 
perhaps,  attracts  the  eye  by  its  massy  bulk;  while  Dial 
Mountain,  MMurtin,  Gulden,  and  other  peaks  of  equal, 
if  not  nobler  dimensions,  stamp  the  Boenery  with  the 
grandeur  of  an  Alpine  scene.  A  lofty  range,  known  as  the 
Keeru  Mountain*, presents  a  dark. broken,  and  frowning 
aspect    Tin-  WhU  M ountain,  standing  in  s-.litary 

grandeur  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  huge  mountain 
belt  encircling  the  town  of  New  Elba,  forms  a  beautiful 
and  conspicuous  landmark  for  many  miles  around  The 
Indians  -aw  [\  the  Bounding  title  of  Wahopartenie,  It 
is  4856*  feet  in  height,  and  elevates  a  naked  summit 

high   in   mid-air.      This  region  is  the  BOUTCC   "1"  many 

rivers  the  Mohawk,  the  Black  River,  the  0  tchie, 
tin- 1  h     ,  the  Raquette,  the  St.  Ri   i  .  and  the  Eu 


It    Will    !.-|!lll!lt.,T  th   l      •  '      111    "   III.-    IuUt    Ul    Ih-J 

JJohk-ttiiV  dtmlbM  a.  bcuutlful  bttfW  rlllagt  III  tlii»  JlitikX 
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all  large  and  important  streams.  The  Hudson  rises  by 
two  branches,  which  unite  in  Warren  county,  after  a 
course  of  about  40  miles  a-piece. 

Near  the  north  source  is  a  grand  pass  or  notch, 
about  5  miles  from  the  village  of  Newcomb.  Here  a 
precipice,  in  some  parts  1200  feet  high,  and  always  of  a 
most  imposing  altitude,  extends  its  bare  walls  for  a  full 
mile.  At  its  foot  is  a  mountain  pass  the  whole  distance. 
In  the  notch  are  hundreds  of  enormous  rocky  fragments, 
one  of  which  alone  was  43  feet  long,  41  wide,  and  35  high, 
and  weighed  probably  5000  tons.  This  pass,  which  it  has 
been  proposed  to  call  the  "Great  Adirondack  Pass," 
is,  perhaps,  next  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  greatest 
natural  curiosity  of  the  state,  and  well  deserves  a  visit 
from  the  lovers  of  magnificent  scenery ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  region,  the  scenery  is  of  such  rare  magni- 
ficence and  unbroken  solitude,  as  but  rarely  to  be 
matched  even  in  our  own  beloved  native  land,  where 
nature  seems  to  have  wrought  with  a  bolder,  freer  hand 
than  elsewhere,  and  amid  whose  majestic  scenes  one's 
heart  must  throb  with  a  closer  fellowship  with  nature, 
and  with  nature's  God — the  mighty  Architect  who  has 
erected  for  his  own  glory  and  our  admiration  this 
grand — 

"Cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder, 
Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply; 
Its  choir,  the  winds  and  waves;  its  organ,  thunder; 
Its  dome,  the  sky." 

Having  thus  conducted  the  tourist  from  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Hudson  in  the  far-famed  Bay  of  New  York, 
to  its  source  in  the  isolated,  mountainous,  and  yet-to-be 
renowned  region  of  the  Adirondacks — a  distance  of  more 
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than  300  miles,  passing  through  districts  not  more  re- 
markable for  their  natural  beauty  than  for  the  interesting 
character  of  their  historical  associations,  whether  we  refer 
to  those  primeval  times  when  the  red  man  roamed — 

"Monarch  of  all  he  surveyed," 

the  sole  human  denizen  of  that  mighty  tract  of  forest, 
flood,  and  fell;  to  that  more  interesting  period  when, 
like  a  beauteous  dream,  the  Half-moon  slowly  sailed 
into  the  red  man's  paradise,  and,  hailed  as  a  messenger 
from  the  Great  Spirit,  the  white  man  for  the  first  time 
planted  his  foot  on  the  shores  of  that  noble  stream 
where  now  he  reigns  alone, — the  deer,  the  catamount, 
and  the  red  man,  having  alike  disappeared  before  the 
white  man's  axe,  rifle,  and  fire-water ;  or  whether  we 
glance  through  the  fearful  struggles  of  the  early  settlers, 
the  pioneers  of  civilization,  when — 

"  Kach  bruke  and  thistle  seemed  alive 
With  fearful  shapes  of  fight, 
And  up  the  feathered  scalp-locks  I 
Of  many  a  tawny  sprite," 

down  to  that  more  glorious,  because  more  noble  war  for 
freedom!  which  oui  forefathers  fought  and  won.  There 

is  <car.-.-  a  tiny  brooklet  whoso  waters  have  QOt  been 
djed  with  blood,  and  lmt  a  rock  that  lias  not  echoed 
back  the  Indian  war  whoop,  or  the  trampling  charge  of 

St.  George  or  St.  I>.  nyi ;  and— 

"  M.my  a  talc  (if  m.ns.su 

i         •  .  .  ii  the  - 

And  ghoeti  ofendenl  Mntin 
l'ace  uji  I  M  h  rocky  knoll." 
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Thank  God,  those  dreadful  days  are  over,  and  now  we 
reap  the  fruits  of  them.  Scarcely  less  interesting  than 
the  Hudson,  in  association,  is  the  valley  of  its  beautiful 
tributary  the  Mohawk,  which  we  now  propose  to  ascend 
from  its  junction  with  the  Hudson  at  Waterford ;  a 
mile  above  which  there  is  a  bridge  across  the  latter, 
giving  a  fine  view  of  the  famous  Cohoes  Falls.  The 
volume  of  water,  is,  unfortunately,  much  diminished, 
being  diverted  to  the  Erie  Canal,  and  for  other  hydraulic 
purposes,  but  the  fall  is  still  an  impressive  object.  The 
descent  of  the  rapids  is  about  30  feet,  and  that  of  the 
fall  proper  about  40  more,  the  entire  width  of  the  fall 
being  about  1000  feet.  The  mighty  rocks  which  here 
confine  the  course  of  the  stream,  contrast  with  the 
silvery  spray  of  the  cataract,  and  deepen  by  their  echoes 
its  thundering  roar.  Tradition  relates  the  story  of  an 
old  Mohawk  slumbering  in  his  canoe  within  ear-shot 
of  these  falls,  clasping  close  to  his  bosom  the  guilty 
source  of  his  troubled  slumbers — a  bottle  of  fire-water; 
his  equally  thirsty  squaw,  finding  it  impossible  to 
release  the  coveted  bottle  from  his  drunken  grasp, 
vengefully  loosed  the  canoe,  and  let  it  drift  into  the 
driving  flood.  Awoke  by  the  stunning  roar,  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  stem  the  fierce  current,  he  turned  his 
canoe  into  the  stream.  And  with  paddle  in  one  hand, 
and  his  other  supporting  the  bottle  to  his  lips,  he 
Buffered  himself  to  be  dashed  over  the  falls,  with  true 
Indian  heroism  or  impassiveness.  A  winding  and 
slippery  path  leads  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  cataract, 
and  affords  a  charming  view  of  it.    Moore  has  some 
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beautiful  lines  on  this  fall,  and  their  sweetness  must  be 
our  apology  for  here  reproducing  them : — 


TO  THE  MOHAWK  RIVER. 

From  rise  of  morn  till  set  of  sun 

I've  seen  the  mighty  Mohawk  run ; 

And  as  I  marked  the  woods  of  pine 

Along  his  mirror  darkly  shine, 

Like  tall  and  gloomy  forms  that  pass 

Before  the  wizard's  midnight  glass; 

And  as  I  viewed  the  hurrying  pace 

With  which  he  ran  his  turbid  race, — 

Rushing,  alike  untired  and  wild, 

Through  shades  that  frowned  and  flowers  that  smiled,- 

Flying  by  every  green  recess 

That  wooed  him  to  its  calm  recess, — 

Yet  sometimes  turning  with  the  wind, 

As  if  to  leave  one  look  behind  ;— 

Oh,  I  have  tliought,  and  thinking,  sighed, 

How  like  to  thee,  thou  restless  tide.' 

May  be  the  lot,  the  life  of  him 

Who  roams  about  thy  water's  brim! 

Through  what  alternate  shades  of  woe 

And  flowers  of  joy  my  path  may  go; 

How  many  an  humble,  Mill  retreat 

May  rise  to  court  my  weary  feet, 

While  still  panning,  still  imfflont. 
I  trader  on,  nor  dun- to  rant] 
I'll*,  urgent  u  tin-  Soon  that  calls 

•..ivr*  to  their  destine. 1  fall\ 

I  in  tip-  win id*i  bnwfldnrlng  I 

Hurry  my  bl  I  eourse 

I  toll  '  ■•■  done. 

Ami  the  I  1111 ! 

Oh,  m.iy  my  fall  bi  Might  a*  thl: 

ring  rainbow  shine 

Upon  tlw  mist  that  elreles  me, 
As  soft  as  now  It  hangs  on  thee! 
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Just  as  it  enters  the  Hudson  the  Mohawk  is  divided 
into  four  mouths,  or  sprouts  as  they  are  termed,  by 
three  rocky  islets,  Havers,  Van  Schaick's,  or  Cohoes', 
and  Green's,  or  Tibbetts'  islands.  Hudson  and  his 
boat's  crew  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  white 
men  who  beheld  this  singular  scene,  or  looked  upon  the 
Cohoes,  or,  as  it  was  long  termed,  the  Great  Fall. 
About  the  end  of  summer,  1777,  the  mouth  of  the  Mo- 
hawk was  a  point  of  much  interest,  as  it  then  seemed 
the  most  eligible  point  to  make  a  stand  against  Bur- 
goyne's  approach  to  Albany  from  the  north  and  west ; 
and  this  all  the  more,  that  while  the  rivers  Hudson  and 
Mohawk  were  themselves  unfordable,  except  in  seasons 
of  extreme  drought,  the  sprouts  of  the  Mohawk  were 
usually  so,  and  Burgoyne's  most  likely  path  lay,  there- 
fore, directly  across  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  antici- 
pation of  this,  General  Schuyler,  then  in  command  of 
the  northern  division  of  the  continental  army,  caused 
fortifications  to  be  thrown  up  on  the  islands  and  on  the 
mainland,  faint  traces  of  which  are  still  visible. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Albany  we  arrive  at  the  town  of 
Schenectady,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  and 
distinguished  as  being  the  seat  of  Union  College.  Long 
previous  to  any  knowledge  of  this  place  by  Europeans, 
it  was  the  seat  of  the  council  grounds,  or  head-quarters 
of  the  Mohawks,  a  powerful  Indian  tribe,  who  mus- 
tered eight  hundred  warriors.  In  1690  the  French 
and  their  allies,  the  Canadian  Indians,  massacred 
almost  every  one  of  the  inhabitants,  and  burnt  the  town. 
Sixty-nine  persons  were  murdered  and  twenty-seven 
carried  off  captive.    Again,  in  1748,  during  the  French 
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war,  it  was  taken,  and  about  seventy  persons  de stroyed 
Now  there  are  numerous  handsome  public  buildings, — 
that  of  Union  College  being  conspicuously  situated  on 
an  eminence.    The  city  is  placed  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river,  which  is  spanned  by  a  magnificent  bridge, 
800  feet  in  length.     It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  here  to 
mention  that  the  Mohawk  Indians  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  Mohicans.    The  latter,  called  also 
Mahicanni,  were  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  south  of  New 
England  and  that  portion  of  New  York  east  of  the 
Hudson.     They  were  a  branch  of  the  great  family  of 
the  Wapanaekvi,  or  "  Lenni  Lenapes," — the  "unmixed 
people"  "i"  whom  the  Delaware  Indians  were  the  oldest 
1 -ranch,  or  at  least  that  which  guarded  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  council-house,  while  their  several  divisions 
occupied  the  whole  country  between  the  Penobscot  and 
the  Potomac.     Along  their  northern  boundaries  lived 
those  Indians  called  by  their  neighbours  the  "Meugwe," 
"Maquaa,"   <>r,  by  way  of  contempt,    the  "  Mingoes." 
The   French  gave  them  the  name  of    the  '* Iroquois," 
which  was  probably  a  corruption  of  one  <>f  their  own 
terms.     These  northern  Bavagea  were  for  long  h   i 
powerful,  because  lees  united,  than  the  Lenapes.    But 
five  "i"  those  tribes,  who  lay  nearest  to  the  council- 
house  of  their  enemies,  confederated  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  defence,    being  thus  the  oldest  united  republic 
in  the  history  of  North  America  These  tribes  were  the 

Mohawks,  the  Onehlas,  the  Seurea>,  the  ('a villas,  and 

Onondai-as.  To  this  union  another  band  of  stragglers--- 
the  Tuscarora,  who  had  "  gone  si  her  to  the  sun,*1  wen 
subsequently  admitted  ;  the  whole  forming  the  famous 
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confederation  of  the  "  Five,"  or  latterly  "  Six  Nations," 
of  which  we  so  often  read  in  history.  So  that  so  far 
from  the  Mohicans  and  the  Mohawks  being  identical, 
they  were  the  hereditary  enemies  of  each  other. 

The  first  village  of  importance  that  we  arrive  at  on 
this  route  is  Amsterdam,  16  miles  distant  from 
Schenectady.  Its  importance  it  owes  to  its  proximity 
to  the  river  and  the  Erie  Canal ;  but  the  attractions  it 
possesses  for  the  tourist  are  due  to  a  romantic  creek 
that  passes  through  it,  and  presents  several  charming 
little  cascades  within  a  very  short  distance.  A  little  to 
the  south  the  road  passes  round  the  base  of  "  Tripes, 
or  Tribes'  Hill,"  from  which  may  be  obtained  a  wide 
and  extensive  prospect  of  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
Schoharie  Creek,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  village  of 
Caughnawaga,  which  lies  about  half-a-mile  east  from 
the  more  recent  village  of  Fonda,  lying  on  the  line  of 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad.  Caughnawaga  is 
the  Indian  name  for  a  coffin,  and  has  been  given  to  this 
place  from  a  large  black  coffin-shaped  stone  which 
may  still  be  seen  projecting  above  the  surface  of  the 
Mohawk  at  low  water.  The  old  church  of  this  village 
is  now  known  as  the  Fonda  Academy,  and  has  over  its 
doorway  a  stone  with  a  Dutch  invitation  to  worship 
God  inscribed  upon  it. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Canajoharie 
is  a  remarkable  cavern,  of  very  considerable  extent, 
which  was  discovered  in  1821.  In  it  there  are  about 
twenty  separate  apartments,  descending  to  420  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  entrance.  The  descent  of  the  whole 
is,  however,  very  steep  and  hazardous.    The  following 
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account  of  a  visit  to  this  cave  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
recent  observer : — "  With  a  guide,  lighted  candles,  and 
ropes  fastened  to  an  adjoining  tree,  we  prepared  to 
descend.  Lowering  ourselves  25  feet  by  the  rope,  we 
reached  the  floor  of  the  first  room,  which  was  a  large, 
black,  and  gloomy  expansion  of  secondary  limestone 
rock.  It  was  of  no  regular  form,  having  projections  in 
one  part,  dismal  hollows  in  another,  and  narrow  water- 
worn  crevices  leading  to  other  apartments,  which 
appeared  impenetrable.  The  floor  descending  vertically, 
we  were  obliged  to  creep  upon  our  hands  and  feet.  The 
arching  of  the  roof  was  hung  with  beautiful  pendent 
stalactites,  curling  in  various  forms  of  glittering  icicles 
and  starry  chandeliers,  reflecting  the  light  of  our 
candles  with  astonishing  splendour.  On  the  right  a 
very  contracted  aperture  opened  into  a  lateral  cham- 
ber, and  near  it  the  rippling  of  a  clear  fountain 
sounded  musically  among  the  gloomy  crevices  and 
apartments.  With  some  difficulty  we  crept  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  where  several  other  pas 
branched  offin  dismal  blackness.   We  again  descended 

40  feet  to  the  floor  of  a  second  room,  which  bore  close 
resemblance  to  the  former — but  still  more  magnificent. 
Although  then-  were  no  oonical stalactites  hanging  from 
the  ceiling,  yet  the  sidee  were  ornamented  by  a  variety 
of  fanciful  figures,  some  of  human  beings,  caused  by 
theoozingfl  of  the  waters,  having  lime  in  solution ;  which 
produced  a  very  brilliant  effect  The  Boor  of  this  room 
was  also  "ii  a  steep  di  slivity,  and  terminated  in  b  narrow 

pi  to  I    third   rOOm,whieh    again  bore  a  resein- 

blance  to  those  already  described     Proceeding  down- 
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Wards,  we  found  ourselves  impeded  in  our  farther 
progress  by  an  extremely  narrow  and  difficult  pass.  A 
cord  was  tied  round  the  body  of  our  guide,  who  dis- 
covered evident  signs  of  reluctance  to  penetrate  farther 
into  the  horrible  abyss.  We  lowered  him  down,  how- 
ever, with  his  candle,  the  flame  of  which  shone  up  the 
winding  passage,  whilst  at  intervals  his  voice  was 
echoed  down  the  terrific  chasm,  calling  on  us  to  lower 
him  or  to  hold  him  fast.  At  length  the  cord  ran  out, 
and  he  was  not  near  the  bottom ;  upon  which  he  was 
hauled  up,  covered  with  dirt,  his  arm  bleeding  from  a 
wound  received  by  the  projection  of  some  of  the  rocks, 
looking  more  than  anything  else  like  the  ghost  of  some 
terrible  warrior  cited  from  the  grave.  Abundance  of  rock 
or  quartz  crystals  are  found  upon  the  adjacent  grounds." 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Canajoharie,and 
connected  with  it  by  a  bridge,  lies  the  village  of 
Palatine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garoga  Creek.  Here 
the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  close  in  on  it,  exhibiting 
a  barrier  of  huge  rocks  piled  in  wild  confusion  on  each 
other,  and  recalling  somewhat,  by  its  singular  appear- 
ance, the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  ;  while  beneath,  the 
Mohawk  now  glides  in  calm  beauty  through  deep  se- 
questered valleys,  and  now  dashes  in  wild  grandeur 
over  some  rocky  ledge,  or  foams  impetuously  through 
some  darksome  chasm. 

The  whole  of  this  district  was  repeatedly  ravaged, 
particularly  by  the  Indians,  during  the  long  wars  of  for- 
mer days.  A  sort  of  defence  had  been  thrown  up  by  the 
inhabitants,  but  the  alarming  demonstrations  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  valleys  in  1778 
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at  length  induced  the  Government  to  erect  a  fort  near 
the  junction  of  the  Osquaga  Creek  with  the  Mohawk, 
about  4  miles  above  Canajoharie.  This  fort  was  called 
Fort  Plain,  and  traces  of  it  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  thriving  village  of  that  name. 

Seventy-five  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany  lies  the  village 
of  Little  Falls,  romantically  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  a  narrow  rocky  valle\. 
The  Mohawk  here  falls  42  feet  in  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  furnishing  at  once  great  water  power  and  a  suc- 
cession of  picturesquely  foaming  rapids.  In  approach- 
ing this  part  of  the  river  from  the  east,  the  eye  of  the 
tourist  is  first  arrested  by  two  huge  precipices,  thickly 
dotted  with  hickories,  maples,  and  pines,  that  spring 
so  abruptly  from  the  river's  winding  hanks,  and  abut 
so  boldly  on  its  streani, as  to  seem  meant  as  barriers  to  the 
pasa  :  while,  still  foaming  from  its  recent  fall, the  Mohawk 
shoots  rapidly  between  these  sentinel  cliffs;  and  round 
one  of  them  the  rail-ear  rattles,  while  close  under  the 
face  of  the  opposing  one  glides  silently  thepassage-boat 

of  the  canal;  forming  a  carious  coincidence  of  model 
of  traffic,  that  may  almost  be  Looked  on  as  emblematic 
of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  our  con- 
tinent, the  river  of  the  Indian  ami  bis  bark-canoe, — 
the  canal,  i  bid)  has  arisen  and  developed  the  traffic  in 
our  own  day,  of  ourselves,  n  bile  to  the  steam  car  be- 
longs the  yet  undeveloped  future.  Strange  thai  th- 
.should  all  meet,  ami.  ss  it  vrere,  jostle  one  another  in 
the  midst  of  whal  \\a<.  less  than  s  hundred  j 
a  waste  and  howling  wildeni  the  Indians  them- 
Ives  giving  it  the  name  of  (         rcArogra,  or  the  dismal 
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wilderness.  Emerging  from  beneath  these  cliffs  into 
the  sunshine  beyond,  in  a  few  seconds  the  traveller  finds 
himself  amid  the  foaming  and  busy  scenery  of  the 
falls.  Granite  rocks  rise  on  each  side  of  the  valley  to 
the  height  of  500  feet ;  and  in  this  hard  rock,  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  on  its  banks  for  100  feet  above  its 
present  level,  are  curious  pots  or  cavities,  worn  in  the 
rock,— probably  by  the  attrition  of  stones  kept  in  agi- 
tation by  a  current  of  water;  and  which,  therefore, 
show  that  the  Mohawk  at  some  early  period  must  have 
been  more  than  100  feet  above  its  present  level,  and 
must  therefore  have  formed  a  mighty  lake,  extending 
far  and  wide  over  the  level  country  above.  These 
curious  cavities  are  very  numerous,  and  vary  in  size, — 
the  largest,  being  about  8  feet  deep  and  15  in  diameter. 
An  obstruction  at  his  point  of  70  feet  in  height  would 
cause  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk  to  flow  back  over  the 
Rome  summit,  and  mingle  with  those  of  Ontario,  by 
way  of  Wood  Creek,  Oneida  Lake,  and  the  Oswego 
River;  but  the  high  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  range, 
which  divides  the  head  waters  of  the  Mohawk  and 
Ontario  streams  from  the  Susquehanna  and  other 
Atlantic  rivers,  here  crosses  the  Mohawk  Valley,  the 
hills  around  rise  to  the  height  of  400  feet,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  in  ages  long  past, — long  ere  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  existed, — the  waters  of  this  majestic  lake  poured 
their  mighty  flood  from  nearly  that  height  into  the  great 
lake  that  filled  the  Hudson  Basin,  which  had  its  outlet 
in  turn  among  the  rugged  hills  of  West  Point. 

The  Erie  Canal  here  passes,  by  a  deep  cut  in  the  rock, 
through  a  picturesque  defile  2  miles  long ;  it  here  also 
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receives  a  feeder  from  the  opposite  side,  which  crosses 
the  river  in  a  handsome  aqueduct,  on  an  arch  of  70  feet 
span.  This  great  canal  connects  the  Hudson  with  Lake 
Erie,  and  is  360  miles  long.  It  was  completed  in  1825. 
The  difference  of  level  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake 
Erie  is  564  feet ;  the  aggregate  of  rise  and  fall  in  the 
course  of  the  canal  is  662  feet,  and  the  various  changes 
of  level  are  made  by  means  of  a  series  of  81  locks.  The 
canal  has  a  uniform  descent  of  194  feet  in  155  miles, 
from  Buffalo  to  Montezuma  on  the  Seneca  River — this 
fall  being  attained  by  means  of  21  locks  ;  from  Monte- 
zuma to  Utica  there  is  a  uniform  rise,  through  9  locks, 
of  49  feet  in  96  miles ;  while  from  Utica  to  Albany, 
109  miles,  the  descent  is  uniform,  and  amounts  to  419 
feet,  attained  by  means  of  51  locks.  The  canal  is  40 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  28  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet 
deep  ;  it  took  eight  years  to  construct,  having  been 
commenced  on  the  4th  of  July  lblT,  and  the  first  boat 
from  Lake  Erie  arriving  at  New  York  on  the  4th  of 
November  1825.  For  67  miles  of  its  mid. 11.-  section, 
tiif  canal  proceedfl  on  the  summit-level,  without  a  single 
lock.  Eta  estimated  cost  was  1,^1,7:::;  dollars,  includ- 
ing tli<-  Ohamplain  Canal,  comprising  48i  miles  of  arti- 
ficial navigation,  and  l.V.  miles  improved  natural  navi- 
gation ;  tii.'  actual  outlay  was  9,123,000  dollars. 

During   tin-    Construction    Of   this    canal,    while    the 

workmen  wen  cutting  through  a  ridge  of  gravel,  tl. 
found  quantities  of  li\'-  molluscous  animals.   They  w 
chiefly  of  the  Mya  cariota  an. I  1//'  purpurea.    "I 
have  before  me,  Pi  £i     of  Eaton,  "  several  of  the 

shells  from  which  the  workmen  took  the  animals,  fried, 
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and  ate  them.  I  have  received  satisfactory  assurances 
that  the  animals  were  taken  alive,  from  the  depth  of 
42  feet." 

Of  the  many  interesting  features  of  canal  travel 
in  so  long  a  journey,  none  is,  perhaps,  so  striking 
as  what  are  technically  called  openings.  Emerging 
from  the  dense  forest,  and  seeing  cleared  land  all  around, 
the  traveller  instinctively  casts  his  eye  forward,  looks 
out  for  the  town  or  village  of  which  it  is  the  outskirt ; 
and  this  impression  is  apt  to  recur  in  spite  of  his  com- 
plete knowledge  that  he  is  in  the  heart  of  a  desolate 
wilderness.  So  skilfully  are  these  plains  bordered  by 
dotted  trees,  that  while  they  effectually  bound  the  view, 
they  yet  seem  but  half  to  hide  some  still  more  distant 
prospect.  According  to  Dr.  D  wight,  the  most  probable 
origin  of  such  clearings,  is  the  practice  the  Indians  had 
of  burning  annually,  or  oftener,  such  parts  of  the  forests 
as  were  sufficiently  dry :  this  they  did  for  the  same 
object  as  the  heather  or  moor  burnings  are  undertaken 
in  Britain — viz.,  to  procure  a  secondary  growth  of 
sweet  and  tender  pasture,  much  sought  after  by  the 
deer,  which  were  also  more  easily  seen  from  a  distance, 
from  the  destruction  of  the  underwood.  As  the  fire 
destroyed  not  only  the  trees  and  bushes,  but  the  very 
soil,  comprised  as  it  was  of  fallen  leaves,  these  burnt 
spaces  remained  ever  after  open  ;  only  here  and  there, 
where  the  soil  had  been  damper  than  usual,  a  seed  or 
two  was  preserved,  and  gave  origin  to  an  isolated  tree. 
The  maple  ground  is  always  damp,  hence  could  not 
have  been  subject  to  such  burnings — here  we  have  soil 
of  a  foot  in  thickness  ;  but  in  the  oak  and  pine  grounds 
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it  is  often  not  above  an  inch  in  thickness,  except  when 
they  grow  in  damp  spots  :  clearly  showing  that  such 
peculiarity  of  soil  belongs  not  so  much  to  the  habit  as 
the  habitat  of  the  tree, — i.e.  to  its  fitness  for  being 
burned. 

About  three  miles  west  from  Little  Falls  is  the 
village  of  Herkimer,  where  west  Canada  Creek  opens 
into  the  Mohawk.  Herkimer  has  a  population  of  about 
1200,  and  is  named  after  a  famous  general  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Oriskany.  This  district  was  the  scene  of 
much  sanguinary  warfare  during  the  French  and  revolu- 
tionary wars. 

The  celebrated  Trenton  Falls  are  situated  on  West 
Canada  Creek,  but  tourists  generally  proceed  by  the 
rail  as  far  as  Utica,  95  miles  from  Albany,  and  but  15 
from  these  celebrated  falls.  Utica  was  built  on  the 
site  of  old  Fort  Schuyler,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
Indian  warfare,  and  whose  ruins  are  yet  to  be  seen 
between  the  eastern  extremity  of  Main  Street  and  the 
river.  In  1799,  three  or  four  houses  were  all  that 
existed  hen  ;  now  the  population  amounts  to  upwards 
of  22,000,  supporting  several  daily  and  5  weekly  news- 
papers, besides  monthly  periodicals  :  the  town  contains 
also  20  churches,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  great  traffic,  and 
the  site  of  many  flourishing  manufactories;  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  varied,  rich,  and  highly  cultivated  country. 

E  .lit  mi'  I  ofl'tica  is  thevillageof  0BI8KAHT, 

situate  at  the  junction  of  the  Oriskany  <  frees  with  the 
Mohawk ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  thriviogwoollen  manuractoi 
but  is  still  more  famous  for  its  proximity  to  the  pound 
on  which  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Oriskany. 
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About  16  miles  north-west  from  Utica  lies  the 
flourishing  village  of  Kome,  the  semi-capital  of  Oneida 
county,  New  York.  It  contains  about  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade,  particularly 
in  lumber,  this  being  one  of  the  finest  markets  in 
central  New  York,  and  the  place  where  supplies  of  that 
article  are  largely  obtained  for  Canada;  but  to  the 
tourist  it  is  chiefly  interesting,  as  containing  within  its 
bounds  the  site  of  Fort  Stanwix,  which  was  erected 
by  General  Stanwix  in  1758,  after  the  defeat  of  Aber- 
crombie  at  Ticonderoga.  It  was  a  remarkably  strong 
fortress,  and  very  important  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
as  it  commanded  the  portage  between  the  Mohawk  and 
Wood  Creek,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  boat  naviga- 
tion on  the  Mohawk,  and  it  was  also  the  key  to  the 
communication  between  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  Lake 
Ontario.  Fort  Newport  on  Wood  Creek,  and  Fort  Ball, 
half  way  across  the  portage,  formed  subsidiary  posts  of 
resistance  to  French  aggression,  and  also  afforded  pro- 
tection to  the  Indian  trade.  In  anticipation  of  an 
attack  on  the  north-west  frontier,  Congress,  in  1776, 
commanded  General  Philip  Schuyler  to  repair  and 
strengthen  old  Fort  Stanwix,  and  erect  what  others  he 
might  deem  necessary  along  the  course  of  the  Mohawk. 
Colonel  Dayton  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  repairing 
Fort  Stanwix,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Tryon  county 
militia,  and  he  named  the  fortress  so  repaired  Fort 
Sohiiyler,  in  honour  of  the  commanding  general  of  the 
northern  department,  and  it  continued  henceforth  to 
be  known  by  that  name,  though  at  first  the  change  was 
productive  of  some  confusion,  in  consequence  of  there 
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being  already  another  Fort  Schuyler  at  Utica,  so  named 
from  a  Colonel  Philip  Schuyler,  a  commander  of 
provincial  troops  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  wars. 
In  1777,  when  Burgoyne  meditated  his  advance  on 
Albany,  he,  as  previously  related,  detached  Colonel  St. 
Leger  with  700  Rangers  to  proceed  by  way  of  Ontario, 
ravage  the  Mohawk  Valley,  destroy  the  forts,  and  join 
him  at  Albany. 

In  prosecution  of  this  plan,  St.  Leger,  whose  army 
had  been  largely  re-inforced  by  a  motley  group  of  Cana- 
dians, Americans,  Tories,  and  Indians,  under  the  famous 
Sachene,  Joseph  Brant,*  amounting  altogether  to  up- 
wards of  1700  men,  proceeded  on  the  2d  of  August  to 
invest  Fort  Schuyler,  then  garrisoned  by  Colonel  Peter 
Gansevoort  with  about  900  men,  provisioned  for  six 
weeks,  with  an  ample  supply  of  ammunition  for  small 
arms,  but  only  400  rounds  for  the  cannon,  their  most 
important  means  of  defence.  They  are  said  also  to  have 
had  no  flag,  and  to  have  ingeniously  construct.! I  a 
mosaic-work  standard  of  an  old  blue  cloak,  combined 
with  stripes  of  shirts  and  red  cloth.    Meanwhile,  Gene- 


*  This  remarkable  man,  a  Mohawk  of  pure  blood,  whose  Indian  name 
was  Thayendsnegea,  signifying  u  bundti  o/ effete— figuratively,  $lrtitgtk — 
waa  born  on  the  h  inks  of  the  Ohio  In  1749.  In  hi.s  youth  lie  WU  ft  mis- 
fli'inary    Interpreter,  ami  exerted    himself  for  the  religions  Instruction  of 

liis  tribe;  !.  ,'ientiy  went  to  Cami'ia,  end  finally  to  England.    Re- 

turning to  America  during  tne  Wei  of  Berolutlon,  be  bold  ■  e 
oonnlssfon  In  the  British  army,  end  was  mneb  engaged  in  wan. 

Chiefly  in  the   border  settlements  of   New    fork  and  l'enn*\lv. 

England^  ami,  on  bli  retain  to  aneeriea, 

he  settled  with  hit  ti  it u  the  Outre,  or  Grand  River,  in  1  I  ineda, 

where  he  eneceeeftuly  deroted  hhnei  .'  their  temporal 

and  spiritual  v.  ii.-  translated  tbe  Hark  into  tho 

Mohawk  luiKtniKe.     Hedled  .it  the  h 

On  the  I' lth  of  Nuvemli ■:  ..ed  Co. 
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ral  Herkimer  roused  the  whole  county  of  Tryon,  and 
calling  out  the  militia,  proceeded  on  the  5th  of  August 
to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  fort  with  about  800  men. 
Near  the  village  of  Oriskany  he  was  led  into  an  ambus- 
cade, and  after  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  on  record, 
in  which  he  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  nine 
days  after,  the  enemy  were  forced  to  retire,  the  patriots 
remained  masters  of  the  field,  but  failed  in  effecting  the 
relief  of  the  fortress.  On  the  same  day  Colonel  Willet, 
with  200  men,  made  a  sortie  from  the  fort,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  no  less  than  twenty-one  waggon  loads 
of  spoil,  besides  five  of  the  enemy's  standards — which 
colours  were  subsequently  displayed  on  the  flagstaff 
beneath  the  uncouth  American  one  already  described, 
while  the  whole  garrison,  mounting  to  the  parapets, 
made  the  welkin  ring  with  three  loud  cheers.  Finding 
that  his  cannon  could  not  breach  the  earthwork  of  the 
fort,  St.  Leger  proceeded  to  approach  the  fort  by  sap- 
ping, at  the  same  time  making  preparations  for  running 
a  mine  beneath  the  most  formidable  bastion.  Slowly 
but  steadily  the  siege  had  advanced,  till  the  parallels 
were  within  150  yards  of  the  fort,  and  some  of  the 
faint  hearted  within  had  already  begun  to  hint  the 
humanity  of  a  surrender ;  but  the  stout  old  Gansevoort's 
hopeful  heart  despised  these  craven  fears,  and  he  told 
the  garrison  that  should  their  provisions  fail  before 
relief  appeared,  he  would  cut  his  way  through  the 
enemy's  camp,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Meanwhile, 
Colonel  Willet  and  Lieutenant  Stockwell  had  volun- 
teered to  carry  news  of  the  garrison's  desperate  condi- 
tion to  General  Schuyler,  then  at  Stillwater,  and  im- 
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plore  his  succour.  Fort  Schuyler  once  taken,  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  would  lie  open  to  the  victors, 
who  might  then  fall  like  an  avalanche  upon  Albany,  or 
swell,  by  junction,  the  advancing  army  ot  Burgoyne. 
Alive  to  the  importance  of  the  situation,  Schuyler,  in 
spite  of  the  determined  opposition  of  his  council,  at 
once  detached  General  Arnold  with  800  men  to  save 
the  fort.  But  the  fort  was  already  saved.  Suddenly 
and  mysteriously,  on  the  22d  of  August,  the  besiegers 
broke  up  their  camp  and  fled,  leaving  behind  them 
their  tents,  camp  equipage,  and  artillery.  Colonel 
Wesson,  then  in  command  of  a  small  fort  at  German 
Flats,  called  Fort  Dayton,  bad  succeeded  in  capturing 
several  of  the  enemy,  and  among  them  a  half-witted 
nephew  of  General  Herkimer,  named  Hou-yost  Schuy- 
]•  r.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  but  was 
finally  pardoned,  on  condition  that  he  would  go  to  Fort 
huyler  and  endeavour  so  to  alarm  St.  Leger,  by  an 
exaggerated  report  of  the  army  advancing,  as  to  induce 
him  to  raise  the  siege.  Previous  to  his  departure, 
Hou-yost  had  several  bullets  shot  through  his  coat, 
and  with  these  evidences  of  "a  terrible  battle,",  he 
rushed  breathless  and  panic  struck  among  the  Indiana 
of  St.  Leger's  army.  These  Indians  had  been  moody 
and  uneasj  since  the  battle  of  Oriskany  ;  they  ir<  re  at 
that  instant  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  ceremony, 
engaged  in  for  the  purpose   ot  invoking  the  protection 

and   direction    of  the   Maniton,  01    Great    Spirit,  tlivy 

suddenly  saw  this  breathless  apparition,  thej  reoognisi  d 
Hou-yost,  and  receii  reply  to  their  anxious  inqui- 

ries, the  storj  ot'  a  great  battle,  escaped  from  with  dif- 

N 
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ficulty,  in  proof  of  which  was  the  bullet  riddled  coat, 
with  vague  intimations  that  the  approaching  American 
host  was  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  the 
council  of  chiefs  at  the  pow-wow  at  once  resolved  on 
instant  flight.  Informed  of  their  intentions,  St.  Leger 
sent  for,  and  was  questioning  Hou-yost,  when  an  Oneida 
accomplice  burst  on  the  camp  from  another  direction 
with  a  similar  story.  Thoroughly  alarmed,  and  dis- 
daining St.  Leger's  promises,  bribes,  and  even  fire- 
water, the  Indians  fled  at  once.  The  panic  extended  to 
the  rest  of  the  force,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  sole  rem- 
nant of  the  besieging  force  was  a  solitary  bombardier 
who  had  been  left  asleep  in  the  bomb  battery ! — the 
rest  all  fleeing  for  their  lives  to  their  boats  on  the 
Oneida  Lake.  Half  starved  and  naked,  the  remnant 
of  this  invading  force  escaped  with  St.  Leger  down 
Ontario  to  Canada.  Hou-yost  hurried  along  as  far  as 
Wood  Creek,  then  found  means  to  desert ;  he  found 
his  way  back  to  the  fort  that  night,  and  was  the  first 
to  communicate  to  Gansevoort  the  joyful  intelligence  of 
the  raising  of  the  siege.  Gansevoort  at  once  sent  a 
despatch  to  Arnold,  telling  him  the  facts.  So  ended 
the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  and  the  raid  of  St.  Leger, — if 
more  comical  in  its  ending  than  that  of  Burgoyne  to  an 
onlooker,  at  least  was  perhaps  fully  more  tragical  to 
the  parties  concerned. 

In  January  1781,  Brant  was  again  upon  the  war-path 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Schuyler,  want  of  provisions  was 
beginning  to  distress  the  garrison,  when  in  May  a  flood 
overflowed  the  works,  and  did  such  damage  that  a 
council  of  officers  decided  that  the  strength  of  the  garri- 
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son  was  insufficient  to  repair  it.  A  few  days  subse- 
quently a  fire,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary, 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  fort,  which  was  then, 
of  necessity,  abandoned,  and  the  garrison  marched  down 
to  Forts  Dayton  and  Plain.  Fort  Schuyler  was  never 
subsequently  rebuilt,  and  its  brief  but  important  history 
was  thus  ingloriously  concluded. 

About  20  miles  beyond  this  town  the  Mohawk  rises, 
near  the  border  line  separating  Lewis  from  Oneida 
county ;  beyond  this  there  is  no  town  of  importance, 
and  the  river  itself  presents  nothing  more  interesting 
to  attract  the  tourist  than  the  common,  though  not  for 
that  the  less  beautiful  adjuncts  of  river  scenery — 

*'  Rock,  and  tree,  and  flowing  water." 

We  shall,  therefore,  at  once  retrace  our  steps  to  Utica, 
where  the  cars  of  the  Utica  and  Black  River  Railroad 
will  soon  convey  us  to  the  village  of  Trenton  Falls, 
about  Ifi  miles  off;  a  village  deriving  its  name  and  chief 
importance  from  its  proximity  to  what  we  are  in  quest 
of.  The  falls  themselves  are  on  the  Wert  Canada  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  Mohawk  falling  into  it  at  H.-rkimei\ 

They  are  more  remarkable  for  the  wild,  impreeatfe 
character  of  their  beauty,  than  for  the  rolume  of  water, 
or  abstract  grandeur  of  the  fall.  The  creek  here  How. 
through  a  narrow  r. i \  in--  between  perpendicular  walla 
of  compact  limestone,  whirl,  tower  to  an  occasional 

,1,|-llt  "''  LfiOfeet     In  thifl  ravin,',  and  wit  hin  a  distal, 

of  2  miles,  occur  the  far  famed  Trenton  Falls,    Thi 

,'ll,,,,;l''''  a  Mri*  "'  sdef  with  their  intervening 

rapids,  comprising  a  total  descent  of  about  319  rest,  the 
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loftiest,  the  precipice  fall,  being  itself  100  feet.  These 
falls  form,  as  has  been  elegantly  said,  "  a  sort  of  alcove 
aside — a  side  scene  out  of  earshot  of  the  crowd — a  recess 
in  a  window,  whither  you  draw  a  friend  by  the  button  for 
the  sake  of  a  chit-chat  at  ease — in  the  long  corridor  of 
travel  between  Niagara  and  New  York ;"  and  it  has 
been  said  that  comparisons  have  been  instituted, — how 
vainly,  'twere  vain  to  tell.  There  is  but  one  water-fall 
in  the  world,  and  that  is  Niagara ;  between  it  and  others 
there  can  be  no  comparisons.  The  height  of  the  fall, 
its  great  width,  and,  above  all,  the  enormous  volume  of 
water — ninety  millions  of  tons  per  hour — that  thunders 
over  with  a  roar  heard  miles  away  S*  The  mind,  lost  in 
rapture,  heeds  nothing  but  the  mighty  river,  which  flows 
ever  on  the  same,  undiminished  by  summer  drought, 
and  unswollen  by  wintry  floods.  Other  cataracts  are 
largely  dependent  on  their  entourage  for  the  emotions 
they  excite,  which  partake  of  the  sublime  or  the  merely 
pleasing,  according  as  it  is  grand  and  wild,  or  of  a  more 
gentle  character.  These  falls  of  Cayoharie,  as  the 
Indians  termed  them,  have  more  of  beauty  and  of  grace 
about  them  than  of  savage  grandeur.  In  one  of  his 
charming  poems,  Longfellow  urges  us  sometimes  to 
forget  the  cares  that  encompass — 

"  Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavour," 

and  shunning  the  grand  old  masters  to  soothe  our  souls, 
to  rest  with  some  simple,  heartfelt  lay,  for — 


*  It  has  been  heard  at  Toronto,  44  miles  off,  and  gives  indeed  its  name 
to  the  fall,  which  is  derived  from  Ongakawa,  an  Indian  word,  signifying 
"  thundering  water." 
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"  Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 
The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 
That  follows  after  prayer.*1 

The  Falls  of  Trenton  are  just  such  soothing  melodies — 
no  thunder  roar  awakes  thoughts  suggestive  of  the 
battle  of  our  life,  but  the  gushing  melody  of  the  waters, 
like  some  gentle  lullaby,  speaks  softly  to  our  hearts — 

"  And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away." 

From  the  doorway  of  the  "  Rural  Resort"  or  house  of 
entertainment  at  the  falls,  you  step  at  once  into  the 
primeval  forest,  and  walking  only  20  rods,  strike  the 
bank  at  the  place  of  descent ;  thence  you  go  down  by 
a  staircase  some  hundred  feet  into  the  ravine,  landing 
on  a  broad  pavement  level  with  the  water's  edge,  which 
is  itself  betimes  the  bed  of  a  foaming  flood.  From  this 
spot  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  outlet  of  the  chasm,  and 
of  the  first  cascade.  "The  parapet  of  this  fall,  visible 
from  the  foot  of  the  stair,  is  in  dry  weather  a  naked, 
perpendicular  rock  33  feet  high,  apparently  extending 
quite  :  the  chasm,  the  water  retiring  to  the  left, 

and  being  hid  from  the  eye  by  intervening  pranunenoes. 
But  in  freshets,  or  after  heavy  rains,  it  pours  over  from 
the  one  side  of  the  chasm  to  the  other  in  one  amber 
sheet  A\  pathway  to  this  has  been  blasted,  si  ■  con- 
siderable expense,  under  an  overhanging  rock,  and 
around  an  extensive  projection,  directly  beneath  which 
rages  and  roars  a  mostviolenl  rapid.    Sera  some,  tin- 
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accustomed  to  such  bold  scenery,  have  been  intimidated, 
and  a  few  have  turned  back.  But  the  passage  is  level, 
with  a  rocky  wall  to  lean  against,  and  rendered  per- 
fectly safe  at  the  turn  of  the  projection  by  chains  well 
ri vetted  in  the  side.  In  the  midway  of  this  projection, 
five  tons  were  thrown  off  by  a  fortunate  blast,  affording 
a  perfectly  level  and  broad  space,  where  fifteen  or  twenty 
may  stand  together  and  take  a  commanding  view  of  the 
whole  scenery.  A  little  to  the  left,  the  rapid  com- 
mences its  wild  career.  Directly  underneath,  it  rages, 
foams,  and  roars,  driving  with  resistless  fury,  and  forc- 
ing a  tortuous  passage  into  the  expanded  stream  on  the 
right.  In  front  is  a  projection  from  the  other  side, 
curved  to  a  concavity  of  a  semicircle  by  the  impetuous 
waters.  The  top  of  this  opponent  projection  has  been 
swept  away,  and  is  entirely  flat — exhibiting,  from  its 
surface  downwards,  the  separate  strata  as  regular,  as 
distinct,  and  as  horizontal,  as  the  mason-work  in  the 
locks  of  a  grand  canal.  Here,  in  old  time,  was  a  lofty 
fall,  now  reduced  to  the  rapid  just  described.  Hence, 
passing  on  a  level  of  20  feet  above  the  stream,  we  wit- 
ness the  amazing  power  of  the  waters  in  the  spring  and 
autumnal  freshets.  Massive  slabs  of  rock  lie  piled  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  thrown  over  the  falls  above, 
weighing  from  10  to  20  tons.  These  are  occasionally 
swept  on  through  the  rapids,  and  floated  over  the  five- 
feet  falls  at  the  outlet  of  the  chasm.  Such  is  their 
momentum,  that  every  bound  upon  the  bottom  causes 
a  vibration  at  the  Rural  Resort,  and  their  stifled  thunder, 
amid  the  agitated  roar  of  waters,  is  sometimes  very  dis- 
tinctly heard. 
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A  few  rods  above  this  pile  of  rocks,  we  pass  to  the 
left,  and  suddenly  come  in  full  view  of  a  descending 
cataract,  which  is  known  as  the  Sherman  Fall.  It 
has  formed  an  immense  excavation,  having  thrown  out 
thousands  of  tons  from  the  parapet  rock,  visible  at  the 
stairs,  and  is  annually  forcing  off  slabs  from  the  west 
corner,  against  which  it  incessantly  pours  a  section  of 
its  powerful  sheet.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  description 
of  the  scenery  here.  A  mass  of  naked  rock,  extending 
up  150  feet  to  the  summit  of  the  bank,  juts  forward 
with  threatening  aspect.  The  visitor  ascends  by  natural 
steps  to  the  throat  of  its  yawning,  and,  like  a  son  of 
Hercules,  literally  shoulders  the  mountain  above.  There 
he  stands,  free  from  the  spray,  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
parapet  wall,  surveying  at  leisure  the  evergreens  which 
cover  in  contrast  the  opponent  bank  with  a  rich  foliage 
of  the  deepest  verdure,  and  immediately  at  his  feet  the 

operation  of  the  cataract  rushing  down  into  the  spacious 

excavation  it  has  formed.  Leaving  this  rocky  shelf  ire 
pass  a  furious  winding  rapid,  which,  encroaching  oo  the 
path,  drives  the  visitor  close  under  a  low  projecting 
cliff  that  compels  him  to  stoop,  and  seems  to  demand 
homaj  a  prerequisite  of  admission  to  the  splendid 
scenery jusi  beyond.  Here  all  ages  and  sexes  bow,  who 
would  pass  from  the  portico  into  the  grand  temple  of 

Nature's  lii:r:liltir.-nre,  to  witness  t  lie  (1  isj  ilaV  of  lief  SIIO- 

liiner  glori< 

This  service  performed,  there  opens  upon  us,  when 
the  water  is  low,  an  expansion  of  Aal  rock,  where  we 
are  suddenly  transported  with  a  lull  view  of  the  Biob 
r  ,,..  .   io  rods  beyond    The  i  rated  a!  a  con- 
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siderable  angle,  beholds  a  perpendicular  rock  100  feet 
high,  extending  across  the  opening  in  a  diagonal  line 
from  the  mountainous  walls  on  each  side,  rising  70  or 
80  feet  still  higher.  Over  this  the  whole  river  descends, 
first  perpendicularly  about  40  feet,  the  main  body  rush- 
ing to  the  left.  On  the  right,  it  pours  down  in  a  beau- 
tiful white  sheet.  For  a  short  distance  in  the  middle, 
the  rock  is  left  entirely  naked,  exhibiting  a  perpendi- 
cular and  bold  breastwork,  as  though  reared  by  art  to 
divide  the  beautiful  wrhite  sheet  on  the  one  side  from 
the  overwhelming  fury  of  the  waters  on  the  other. 
They  unite  on  the  flat  belowr,  then,  wdth  a  tumultuous 
foam,  run  suddenly  down  an  inclination  of  rocky  steps, 
whence  the  whole  river  is  precipitated  into  a  wide, 
deep,  and  dark  basin,  40  feet  underneath — mountainous 
walls  rising  on  each  side  of  the  stream  nearly  200  feet — 
tall  hemlocks  and  bending  cedars  extending  their 
branches  on  the  verge  above— small  shrubbery  variegat- 
ing here  and  there  their  stupendous  naked  sides.  On 
the  right  of  the  basin,  a  charming  verdure  entirely  over- 
spreads a  smoothly  rounding  and  majestic  prominence 
which  reaches  half  way  up  the  towering  summit;  and 
over  the  whole,  sky  mingles  with  retiring  evergreens, 
until,  verging  in  perspective  to  the  distant  angle  of  in- 
cidence, they  are  lost  in  the  ethereal  expanse  beyond. 
Such  are  the  High  Falls,  which  the  pen  may  faintly 
describe,  and  of  which  the  pencil  may  portray  the 
outline ;  but  Nature  reserves  to  herself  the  prerogative  of 
giving  to  her  visitors  the  rapturous  impression. 

Passing  up  at  the  side,  we  mount  a  grand  level  on 
the  top,  where  in  dry  times  the  stream  retires  to  the 
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right,  and  opens  a  wide  pavement  fur  a  large  party  to 
walk  abreast ;  then  a  flight  of  stairs  leads  up  to  a  house 
of  refreshment,  styled  the  Rural  Retreat,  20  feet 
above  the  summit  of  the  High  Falls,  and  in  a  direct 
line  with  them— a  house  30  by  16,  with  a  well  fur- 
nished bar,  and  also  a  room  for  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
encircled  and  shaded  by  hemlocks  and  cedars,  from  the 
front  platform  and  windows  of  which  there  is  a  full 
view  of  the  inverted  scenery  of  the  falls,  of  the  flat  rock 
below,  and  of  the  visitors  who  pass  upon  it  to  survey 
the  exhibition  above.  The  opening  of  the  chasm  now 
becomes  considerably  enlarged,  and  a  new  style  of 
scenery  commences. 

Forty  rods  beyond  this,  is  what  is  usually  denomi- 
nated the  Mill  Dam  Fall,  14  feet  high,  stretching 
its  broad  sheet  of  water  from  the  one  side  to  the  other 
of  the  expanded  chasm.  This  also  is  visible  through 
the  branches  of  evergreens  at  the  Rural  Retreat. 
Ascending  this  fall,  we  are  introduced  to  another  still 
men  expanded  and  extensive  platform  of  level  roek, 
15  rods  wide  at  low  water,  and  90  in  Length,  lined  on 
each  ride  with  cedars,  which  extend  down  t<>  the  walk- 
ing level,  whose  branches  all  crowd  forward  under  their 

bending  trunks,  and  whose  backs  are  as  naked  as  the 

towering  rocky  walls  concealed  a  rod  or  two  behind 

them.    This  spot  may  l"-  jnej  ly  tinned  the  "  Alhambra 

of  Nature."     The  view  from  this  ipol  ll  terminated  l.y 

a  scene  of  unimaginable  beauty ,  a  naked  rock,  00  t 
high,  reach. -s  gradually  forward  from  the  mid  diatancaj 
pouring  from  ita  ihelying  top  i  perennial  ihower — a 
wild  cataract  finishing  the  picture  on  the  left    M 
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the  wide  opening  suddenly  contracts,  a  narrow  aperture 
alone  remaining  with  vistas  of  crags  and  wooded  heights 
beyond — beneath  is  a  dark  basin  in  which  the  waters 
rest  from  the  turmoil  of  the  wild  cascade  above.  Be- 
yond is  the  Rocky  Heart,  where  the  ramble  through  this 
ravine  usually  ends,  though,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  path,  not  a  few  even  of  the  fairer  sex  penetrate  as  far 
as  Boon's  Bridge,  the  final  termination  of  this  singularly 
beautiful  gorge. 

Those  who  visit  these  falls  at  the  season  most  suited 
for  travelling,  view  them  at  a  great  disadvantage,  so  far 
as  the  mass,  of  water  is  concerned  ;  but  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  beauty  of  the  summer  foliage,  and  the 
exhilarating  feel  of  summer  breezes,  more  than  compen- 
sate for  any  want  of  grandeur  in  the  falls  themselves— 
nay,  more,  we  have  already  said  that  to  look  for  that 
here,  is  to  renounce  the  pleasure  attainable  by  expecting 
what  is  impossible.     Still,  in  early  spring,  these  falls  do 
attain  a  magnitude  and  volume  of  water  sufficient  to 
render  them  truly  grand.     Those  who  live  in  climes 
where  snow  but  seldom  falls,  and  seldomer  lies  through 
the  brief  space  of  a  winter's  day,  can  have  no  idea  of 
a  spring  freshet  in  the  northern   parts   of  America. 
Here,   from  the  first  heavy   fall   in    December,    till 
the  middle  or  end  of  March,  each  succeeding  shower 
of  snow— for  nothing  else  falls,  but  perhaps  a  chance 
shower  of  hail  — adds  solidity  to  the  mass  already 
down  ;  and  as  the  sun  travels  northward,  and  the 
stern  cold  of  winter  begins  to  yield  before  the  balmier 
breath  of  spring,  rills  of  water  begin  to  trickle  under 
the  frozen  mass,  and  the  highways,    hitherto  hard 
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and  crisp  beneath  the  sleigh,  yield  beneath  the  horse's 
feet,  who  slumps  through,  as  it  is  termed ;  gradually 
the  snow  gets  clammy  and  heavy,  and  drops  to  the 
ground,  an  acre  at  a  time,  undermined  by  these  same 
rills,  which,  as  the  spring  advances,  increase  in  number 
and  in  force,  till  every  hill  side  sends  down  a  hundred 
streams — till  every  road  is  an  overflowing  brook — every 
chance  hollow  a  tiny  lakelet.  The  ice  on  all  the  streams 
cracks,  and  loosens,  and  thunders  off  to  the  ocean,  fol- 
lowed and  floated  by  a  seething  mass  of  yeasty  waters ; 
then,  indeed,  each  tiny  driblet  is  a  roaring  waterfall,  and 
all  nobler  cascades  vie  with  Niagara  itself  in  majesty  and 
volume ; — then  is  indeed  the  time  to  see  them  as  mighty 
waterfalls;  but  then  it  is  difficult  and  uncomfortable 
to  travel ;  then  the  trees  have  no  leaves,  the  birds  no 
voices,  the  air  is  damp  and  chilly,  and  we  miss  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  in  seeking  to  attain  its  grandeur. 

Ami  now,  kind  reader,  we  have  wandered  hand  in 
hand  o'er  many  a  toilsome  mile,  and  braced  onr  care- 
worn bodies  by  healthful  exposure  to  the  breezes  of 
heaven,  feasting  our  eyes  the  while  onsomeof  thegrand- 
as  well  as  mod  beautiful  scenes  to  be  found  in  the 
world  ;  enlarging  our  minds,  and  enlivening  our  rirtu< 
by  tracing  the  history  of  these  scenes  from  thai  early 
time  when  over  those  ooble  waters,  that  now — 

••  i.ift  the  white  throng  of  nflo,  thai  boor  or  bring 
'iin-  oomnitreo  oftho  world,  wttS  Inwnj  Umh, 
Ami  boN  n.!i<i  bandi  i"  mnllght  glistening, 

'II  '  Wfldhtrd  "ii  tli--  witik';" 

down  through  the  rade  times  and  hard  struggle  rly 
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settlement,  and  that  still  more  trying,  though  more 
noble  struggle  for  freedom,  till  the  motto  on  the  old  bell 
of  Philadelphia,  "proclaim  liberty  throughout  all 

THE  LAND  UNTO  ALL  THE  INHABITANTS  THEREOF,"  Was 

not  merely  flung  to  the  winds  in  idle  bravado,  but  suc- 
cessfully realized,  though  at  the  expense  of  unheard  of 
toils  and  much  noble  blood.  While  thus  wandering 
through  these  noble  scenes,  and  feasting  our  eyes  and 
minds  on  the  triumphs  of  the  present  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  we  may  well,  too,  think  of  that  glori- 
ous future  that  awaits  our  noble  country,  when 

"  The  free  spirit  of  mankind,  at  length, 
Throws  its  last  fetters  off;" 

but  such  thoughts  awaken  emotions  that  flush  the 
cheek,  and  cause  the  chest  to  heave,  and  we  can  but 
warmly  clasp  thy  hand,  gentle  reader.  God  prosper 
thee.    Farewell. 
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